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As thn j^utliDrit.ie# u[)iiii wliich tlic lollowiii;' im'inoir is, 
based are j^enerally indicated in its [)aees, and any new 
fact^whicli itiCDiitains an- Miflieieutly announced in llie 
tojct, it is unnecessary to d'l more luu'c Ilian make one 
tU'^tvvo indispensable aeknowledoinents. My sincere 
thanks are duo to tlie Duke of Marlboroui(li for Ids kind¬ 
ness in granlino me access to those MSS. id nienheim 
wliicli relati' to Steele; and ^i tlie I'larl of I'loinoiit for 
permission to traiiseril)e*1he valiialile letters of Ilisliop 
, Berkeley to Sir John I’ercecal, <|iioled in t'liapter VI. 
Amono many friends who have aided iii" with advice or 
snggestionj must s]s'ciaily record my obligations to the 
late Mr. Edward Solly, who not only jilaced his nniipie 
eighteenth-century library at my service, but also gave 
me the Ixmefit of his own indefatigable research and 
scrupulous accuracy. 
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RICH Aim .STEELE. 

cnArrHU i. 

SCIIi)UUl!uV*AM> SOl.DlKlt. 

‘?A.M an luiijlIxIi^Kii burn in tln> City of Dublin' savA 
Steele, in one of liis political ])a]H*rs, it would liuvi' 
saved his bioj^rapliers some niisconception, and no little 
perplexity, liTid he curried hi^ confidences fnrfher, and 
mlded the date <<f his birth. In the Itioiintjihin Iti'Uan- 
nica, that event is said to have occnrn'd ‘ probably 
nlK)ut the^year ItiTU,’ ^^hile Nathan Drake, who did 
so inncli for tin* essayists of the ei;(hteentli century, 
places it about. lG7o. 'I'liis is the date adopted by 
Steele’s nio^t fervent apolotcist, .Mr. John Forster.* ^et, 
not veij' lonfs after Drake’s sketch first apii<'ared, 
Nichols the antiquary published a certiticatcf frenn the 
register of St. Bridget’s, Dublin, to the effect that 
Steele’s baptism t<x>lf place on tlie 12lh^of March, 1(371. 
This, supposing him to have l>een baptizinl like Ids friend 
Addison on the day ot* his'birth, should, one might 
think, ffa\^ sufficed to settle the question, especially 
as 4 copy of the certificate is preser\ed among Steele’s 
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lc)OBe papers in the British'Museum. Unfortunately, 
this date is at variance with those given in two other 
records whfch have equal claims to authenticity. One 
is the entry of his nominj,tion to the Charterhouse, 
where he is di4cribed ifi. November, 1G84, qg aged 
thirteen on tlie 12th of Mardi next, wliich'ivould make 
him to have been born in ^larsh, IC/'i. The other ip 
the entry of his matriculation at Christ Church, Oxford,* 
in March, KiOO, which gives his age as sixteen. This 
(•ntry, no doubt, is answerable for tl(6 ifate chpsen by 
Drak*' and the Hrltauuica ; and it is, in all 

probability, an error. The Charterhouse entry has the 
greatest look of accuracy, and was most lilrely supplied 
by Steele himself, or by some one connected with him, 
who was properly informed. Moreover, if we assumq 
March, 1071, in the register of St. ’Jlridget’s, to have 
been March ‘()ld Stylo,’ instead of ilarch ‘NewStyle,’ 
the year may bo read as 1072. In i\lurcb, 1072, then, 
Ilichard Steele was borif. He was consequently by 
some weeks the senior of the lamo\is writer with whom 
he is so often associated—the friend who was his school¬ 
mate at the Charterhouse and his conteihporai'y at 
college. For Joseph Addison entered the world—and 
there«is luckily no doubt about the date of,that occur¬ 
rence—on the Ist of May, 1072. 

Of Steele’s parentage little is known.' By his 

' The late Dr. W. G. Steele, of Dublin, in a communication made 
to Notei and Queriei in July, 1861, asserted that Steele's &ther was 
the son of William Steele (d. 1680), Lord Chancellor of Ireland under 
the Cromwells. But from pedigrees printed by M£ R. S. Boddington 
in Uowanl's MitetUanea Qenealogiea rt IteraUica (New Series), 
1877, pp. 36-38, the ooimcction between Richard S'lelel Steele’s 
father, and Richard Steele, William Steele’s son, is not clearly trade 
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ewlier bio^aphers bis father, also Hichard Steele, was 
described as a Counsellor at Law and private ^rotary 
to James Batler, first Duke,of Ormond, Lor<h Lieutenant 
of Irelafid, and this stateyient was industriously re- 
peated^ But, as recently ai» 1808, Ikfr. W. II. Wills, 
making soa^ preliminary resaarches for a biography of 
Vie great easayist, whk:ii, to the less of literature, he 
^ever, lived to complete, sjiecdily discoven'd that no 
such name as Hteelo^appears in the lists of counsel in 
the Fqur Court* of Dublin for the period retpiired, 
although a liichard Ste<-le was adniitt(‘il a member of 
the King’s-Inns, as an attorney, in 1007. Neither—so 
Mr» Wills assured himself—ilkl any gentleman named 
Jitcele hold the oflice of private sicretary to the first 
^ke of Onhond, though, as will jiresently u|)penr, that 
post was filled by*one of Richard Steele’s relatives. It 
is, therefore, jiossilih' that he may, in some way or other, 
have lieeu eyiployed in his legal capacity by the Duke ; 
and that thus colour was gi\tui to the story of his more 
confidential relations wilh Ormond, llis son, os far ns 
wo can remember, alludes to him on two occasions only. 
In one of*theso (Tuilrr, No. 1!2), speaking of the actor. 
Cave Underhill, then in his decline, he sivys (not iude<‘d 
with jierfqpt lucidity) : ‘ ^My Father admir’d liim e.v- 
tremely when he was a Boy.’’ Steele could scarcedy 
have ItJhrnt this from his father himself, as another 
famous Taller, No. 181, informs us that that father 
died in has son’s childhood. ‘ The first Sense of Sorrow 

oat. It seems aljo highly improbable that Stetic, alwaya tenocioui 
aboat hie being * a Uentlenian born,' would bare lappreued the 
fact that hb grandfather had been a Lonl Chancellor. 

' In theVriginal /elb it U ‘ my arandtathcr,’ so that the phrase 
bafiio particular autobiographical value. 
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I ever knew,’ he says, in one *of his most beautiful and 
pathetic^passages, ‘ was upon the Death of my Father, 
at which Tifte I was not quite Five Years of Age; but 
was rather amaze^ at what ;vll the House meant, than 
possesswi with a real Understanding why no Body was 
willing to play with me. * I riuneinber I tWrftt into the 
Boom where his Body lay, and my Motlicr sat weeping 
alone by it. I had my Battledore in my Hand, and 
fell a beating the Coffin, and calling Pap^, for I know 
nSt how I had some slight Idea that life was locked up 
there. My Mother catched me in her Arms, and trans- 
])orted lK!yond all I’atience of the silent Grief she was 
before in, she almost smotluyred me in her Embrace, 
and told me in a Flood of Tears, I’apa could not beau 
mt*, and would play with me no more, for they wevs, 
going to put him under Ground, whence he could never 
come to us again. Slie was a very bt'autiful Woman, 
of a noble Spirit, and there was a Dignity.in her Grief 
amidst all the Wildiu'ss ol' her Transix)rt, which, me- 
thought, struck me with an Instinct of Sorrow, which, 
InTore I was sensible of what it Avas to grieve, seized 
my very Soul, and has made I’ity the Weakness of my 
Heart ever sinc(>.’ Be}'I)ud the above reference to his 
mother^ nothing further is recorded of her; and it must 
be assumed that she did not long survive her husband,— 
at all events, that she was dead when Steele wr8te the 
fon'going Tntler, Tr.adition affirms that she was Irish; 
and that she came of a Wexford family. It has also 
been stated that Her maiden name was Gascoigne,' but 
the statement requires confitmatktn. 

' NiohoK SjHttolary CorTt$ptmdeHe$ of Sir Diekord StHle' 1809, i. 
201,iDfer« this from the fact that Oascoigne was the name of .Steele’s 
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In any*case the name t>f Gascoigne must liave been 
familigr enough to Steele, in his earlier days. In 1074, 
the Duke of Ormond’s seca^tarj-, Sir (JiHirg*' liune, was 
Bucceedetl by one Henry ya-scoigno, who was Steele's 
uncle.» It is ])robablo that lie early fjegaii to interest 
himself in%He fatherless boy,* 81000 , in a h'tter that wo 
■hall presently quote, his nephew says ' to his gotxlness 
I humbly acknowledge my being.’ It is also only reason¬ 
able to suppose that^ through tiivscoigno's interest with 
the Duke, who^Vvas one of the Governors of ('luirtcw- 
house, Steele was nominated to that soIkkiI on the 17th 
of NovcmTier, 1081, being then, according to the entry in 
th^ register, which the kindiu'ss of the Head .Miuster 
Was pennitted us to verify, Indween twelve and thirteen. 
J4ere is the reewd :—‘ Hiehard Steel admitted for the 
Duke of Ormond, in the room of Phillip llurrell—aged 
1-3 years 12th JIarch next.’ 

Of Stcela’s school-days nothing is known with cer¬ 
tainty ; indeed, then* are few^raditions re.spi'eting them, 
beyond the fact that he then made the, acipiaintanee of 
Addison, who, .as already stated, w.os his junior. The 
Head Master of that time w.as Dr. Thomas Walker, ‘ a 
man of high character and extcifsive learning ’ to whom 
incidental •reference is snpjKised to b<‘ nnule in Siterlnlnr 

uncle. Blit in Xoletaud Quirirt for the rird of August, IS61, it in Mnlct 
upon the authority of a ‘ Mr. Win. .Steele, of Itiihlin,' that ‘ Sir It. 
Steele’s mother wan a Mis.^ Devereux, of the (.■oiiiily of Wexford.’ 
To complicate matters tfurthcr, acconling to Howard’s Mitcrllanra 
Genealogica et Hrraldica (New .Scricu), 1S77, ii.’Stl, there i* an enlry 
in the Consiatorial Court, y^biin.^f a licence datc^l l(!70‘forthe 
marriage of Richard Steele, of Mountain, co. Dublin, gent., and 
Kleanor%yaws, of St. Bridget’s Parish, Dublin, widow, and daughter 
of a — Sheyles.' 
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No. 488, and it is pleasant t(?think that the old gentle¬ 
man, fifty-four years of whoso long life were SQpnt in 
Thomas Siftton’s school at* Smithfield, continued to 
take an interesl^ in his distinguished pupils! ‘ The 
ingenious T. IK.,’ says Addison, d propos of the inweased 
price of the paper in cofisequence of J;h^i¥tamp Tax, 

‘ tells me, that I have deprived Ifim of the best Part of^ 
his Breakfast, for that, sinto the liise of my Paper, he 
is forced every Morning to drink his Dish of Coffee by 
if self, without the Addition of the Spectator, that used 
to 1)0 better than Lace to it.’ The Usher wjis an un¬ 
distinguished John Stacey,—Tooke of thp Pantheon, 
whoso ‘ fair humanities of old/eligion ’ still interchange 
their quaint dialogues in the four-penny l^x, belonging 
to a decade later. But of Steele’s dopings with eith<»r* 
ITslu'r or Master, Time' has left no trace, although it 
may safely be assumed that the rites connected with the 
wl'.ipping-block sometimes brought them #nto intimate 
relations. ‘ In my 'rwelftli ^'ear,'—says Jlr. Bicker- 
staff,—‘ I suffer’d very much for Two or Three false 
Concords.’ Klsowhere lu' tells us pleasantly that the 
stripes he endured about Piijifo tnnlo prriinud are the 
cause of his irroconcila\)le avi'i’siou to Coquettes; and 
whon,*lnter, he wrote in the Spectator' a noble paper 
about the barbarity of flogging at school it is only 
reasonable to suppose that his indignation was stimu¬ 
lated by his memories. But whether he was or was not, 
to use Gay’s phrase—‘ lash’d into Lniln by the'tingling 
rod,’ he must, judging by his after proficiency in ‘ Tully ’ 
and Terence, have been fairly gfounded in the classics 
before he went up to Christ Church, to whi(sJk pVace he 
' Sjpcctator, No. 167. 
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was ‘ electetl ’ ou the 1st o? November, 1G89, obtaining a 
small exhibition. Concerning the prompt and etp-ly pay¬ 
ment of this, in one of the ipuch-mutilated JiSS. nt Kil¬ 
kenny Castle, he is eharacU'ystically anxion.s. [' No one 
living3 says he, writing to <iis uncle'Cjiscoigne, ‘can 
live upon fe%e than I ’ [a plirasi' in whicli one hardly 
’lecognises the future prodigal] ‘ and 1 would nut have 
mentioned this businesse if 1 liad thought it would not 
les.sen your charges.^ Another letter, also undated and 
addressed to Otlscoigne’s wife, was probably writt<Mi 
from Charterhouse. It has never hitlu'rto l)een jirinted 
in any life of Steele, and as it is one of the earliesl 
extfmples ol^what Nichols pltsinnstically calla his ‘ ejiis- 
k)lary correspondence,’ it is here reproduced;— 

‘ IIoxoi’HKn ^1ai>AM,— Out of a deej) sense of y' 
la’P’ Goodiu'sso 'I'owards im', 1 could not forlnnir ik'CUs- 
ing myselfo,of Ingratittule in omitting my duty, by not 
acknowledging y” lad’’'''’* favours by frequent lett(!rH; 
but how to excuse myself ns to that point 1 know not, 
but most humbly hope y’ as you have Ixam nlwaies s(h! 
bountiful'to me ns to encourage my endeavours, so y“ 
will be soe mercifull to me as^o jxirdon my faults and 
neglects., but, ifadam, should I expresst^ my gratitude 
for every benefit y‘ I receive at y'' lad*’''" and my gcKsl 
Vnkle^ I should never sit down to meat but 1 must 
write a letter when I rise from table; for to his good- 
nesse Idiumbly'acknowledge my being, but, Mada"*, not 
to be too tediou-s, 1 shall only subscrilxi myself Mada™, 
yr letups Humble sg^vank and obedient though un¬ 
worthy gephew R. Steele. 
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‘ Pray mada™ give niy duty to niy unkle and my 
good Ant, and my Ingenious Cousin and humble 
service to gj»od Mrs Dwight.’ 

Whether tlift was written by the Charterhouse boy 
or the Oxford man, it is clear that tlj^^riter was 
already no mean master of thaj; art df effusive laudar 
tion of which his subsequent prefaces and dedications' 
afford so many examples. 

, On the i;ith of March, 1G90, in Hikry Term, Steele 
matriculated at Christ Church, Oxford, being described 
in the register as the son of Richard Steele, of Dublin, 
Oontleman, a fact which, as Mr. Wills ])oiAts out, may 
be held to confirm the statement that the elder Steele 
was not a barrister, since, in that case, hd would hav^. 
been styled ‘ Esquire.’ Addison, who*liad left Charter- 
house two years earlier, was now at ^fagdalen, having 
obtained a demy.ship there in KiSf). In thp same year 
the famous Dean Aldrich, stnnetime Tutor to the second 
Duke of Ormond, had lieen appointed to Christ (’hurch, 
and Steele’s letters to his uncle contain more than one 
reference to that learned and glee-loving diVine. In 
one of them, among th* Ormonde MSS., he announces 
that he^hivs been much indisiwsed by ‘ a bile,’ over his 
left eye; and another reconls that a certain Mr. Home 
has invited him to a tavern and treated him with “Claret 
and Oysters.’ But it is characteristic that these letters 
are already largely occupied with (questions of money 
and preferment. • His Charterhouse exhibition was 
small, his uncle’s expenses consequently heavy, and he 
is laudably anxious to obtain a studentship, ^ithgr by 
favour of the Duke of Ormond, who was Chancellor <>f 
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tbe UniyefsitVj'or cHrectljf from the new Dean, who had 
two in his own gift. The following letter on the subject 
is dated May I t [IGOO] ;-»■ 

‘ S',—I have received Bundle*My liiuly sent to 

me And d<^*nost humbly thank ye for that, and all the 
jest of y' favoufs, but^ my recjnest to you now is that 
•you ^ould complout all the ij*st by sollieiting the Dean 
who is now in London in my Ixdiulfe for a student’s 
place here; T n«i satisfied that I stanil very fair in liis 
favour. lie saw one of my Exercises in the House 
and comifieuded it very much ami said y' if 1 went on 
in /ne Stni^' he did not <piestion but 1 should make 
yjmething more tlian onlinarv. 1 laid tliis fi-oin my 
'l^utour. I htlvo I think a good cliaracti r through tlie 
whole Coll; I sj^ake not this ft out of any vanity or 
affectation but to let you know that 1 have not 1^'en 
altogether nggligent on my part: tlieso jjlnces are not 
given by merit but ac(|uired»by friends, though 1 (pii's- 
tion not but so genc'ritus a man as our Dean would 
rather prefer one that was a Scholar Ix'fore another. 1 
have had So great advantage in being .... [excellent 
school'] . . . my own abilitiea are so veiy mean I 
believe tlw^re are very few of the (Jown in the ***> 
good scholar's as I am. My Tutour before tohl me that 
if you should be, pleased to us<‘ your interest for me, or 
p* my lord's letter or word in my Ixdialfo; it would 
certainly.do my businesse. And y' Friend D' Hough 

' This letter Is printer! from Mr. W. If. WillS's transcript in Alt 
ike Year Ibrnad^toT the of Jtccember, ISfiS. The words in 
brackets are added from the in tlio Appendix to the 

Seventh^)ep«rt of the Hist. MBHlf t^^^^kMifsion, 1870, pp. 

Srt Bsasptj fcS., 

MaMkar Am •- 
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the new Bishop of Oxon, I brieve may'doe much now, 
for Aldrich is, as it were, his Dean. Perha{jg, Sir, 
you may belnodesfc in solliciting him, because you may 
think others troi4)lo him for»the same thing; But pray, 
S"^, don’t let that hinder you for it will be th# same 
case next Election, and if Ve misse thi^ opf#tunity ’tis 
ten to one whether we ever hav^ such another; besides^ 
the Dean won’t have sudi a place this three year; 
therefore I beseech you S'" as you have, been always 
heretofore very good to me to use y?ur utmost En¬ 
deavour now in my behalfe And assure y'self ^lat what¬ 
ever preferment I over attain to shall nevgr make me 
ingratefully forget, and not ^icknowledge the autlfour 
of all my advancement but I shall ever^be proud of 
writing myself Your most obliged anc^ 

Hum: Ser’^ 

Eicii: Steele. 

The application was made, appaivntly without suc¬ 
cess. Among Henry (iascoigne’s papers is a note to 
remind him to ask the duke,—/.e. the secon^duke, the 
first having died in 1G88,—-to ‘ bo pleased to befriend 
Dick Stec'le, who is now entered at Ch. Ch., by getting 
him a Student’s place there, or something else, to Exse: 
meo of charges besides what is allowed him by the 
Charter House.’ But ‘ Dick Steele’s ’ desire was com¬ 
passed in another way, though probably by the same 
agency. He w^as made a postmaster of MePton. In 
those days the postmastersliips, as distinguished from 
fellowships, were not entered ifi the College Eecords, 
and the precise day of his election cannot be sece^ined. 
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ime appeal’s for thotirst time in the I’ostinastoi's’ 
Uutteiy Book on the 27th of August, IG91. 

Beyond the indications^ivcn by liiniself*in the foi-e- 
going letter, little has bcei* jirescrveil^a.s to his college 
career. * His ‘ 'rntour'—as he styles him—was Mr., after¬ 
wards Dr.,%^olb^re Ellis, later Bishop of Kildan' and 
Jtteath. Mr. Forster ahd others, probably husKhI by a 
note ih the earlier editions oHlie '/Vd/er, call him Kteele's 
Master at the^Chartwhouse. But that mastin' was Dr. 
Walker, and tlnn-o was never an Ellis imusti'r there at 
all. On the other hand, Welbori' Ellis wius elected from 
Westminstej to Christ Church in 1(!80, lx*coining an 
M.A. of that college in l(i*S7 (when, from a reference in 
t!he Ellis Cori^sjMidcurr, i. 217-8, he wjis still n'sident 
■Ut O.xford), and y.l). by diploma in l(lt)7, four years 
before Steele speaks of him in the PrefiM-e to tlii' 
Christian Hero as ‘ the Rev. Dr. my Kver- 

Honour’d TBtor.’ If it be^addi'd that when lu' was 
made Bishop of Kildare he was acting as chaplaiji to 
the Duke of Ormond, and that his elde.st broth.-r John 
had been secretary to the Duke's father, the gallant and 
high-minded Ossory, it is manifest that no other Ellis 
can bo refeired to. 'I lu're is a portrait ot him in tin' 
hall at Christ Church, but though Steele speak.'fof his 
works, ^'is biography makes no mention ot them. He 
was, however, a thoro.ughly estimable man. 

Another name with which Steele’s is connected in the 
scant chronicle of his academic life is that of .Mr. Parker 
of Merton, who afterwards became Vicar of Embleton in 
Northumberland, and fif supposed to have been a casual 
cohtriUht«» to the To Mr. Parker belongs the 
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distinction of condemning Sfeele’s first attempt at dra¬ 
matic £«rt. He had planned and completed an^ entire 
comedy, tlfb name of whioli has not been preserved. 
But the inexoraljle Jlr. Parker thought so pooriy of his 
friend’s perfonnance that if was incontinently cousmitted 
to the flames, Whethei' Addison st^d and con¬ 
sented to this literary sacrifice, (Ji’ whether ho was evrt^ 
consulted, historians haveVot related. Indeed, were it 
not for Steele's express statement ihat tli#y had known 
ehch other from boyhood, one might*almost suppose 
that the connection which undoubtedly existqjl between 
them had been exaggerated, and lx?longs rather to the 
matun'r years of the Sixxtdl^ir and Tntlfif than to*the 
early days of Sinithfield and Oxford. But J;hat they hart 
been always friends is sufficiently p^iin from Steel^tr 
own letter to Congrt've, prefixed in 1722 to the second 
edition of the Dnnmier, in which ])laco, writing of 
Addison’s father, he says: ‘ Were things of this nature 
to 1)6 exposed to public view, I could shew under the 
Dean’s own hand, in the warmest terms, his blessing on 
the friendship l)etween his son and me ; \wf had he a 
child who did not pi-efer Tue in the first place of kind¬ 
ness and esteem, as tlmir father loved mo like one of 
them •.•and I can with pleiisure say, I never omitted any 
opportunity of shewing that zeal for their persons and 
Interests as became a (ientleinan and a Friend.’ It is 
also clear that Avhilo at the University or the Charter¬ 
house, and perhaps while at both places, Steele was in 
the habit of visiting at Addison’s Lichfield home. The 
charmingly touched portrait whfbh is drawn in Tidier 
No. 235, of a father at once judicious and efi^tionate, 
has always been supposed to have been intended for 
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Lancelot ASdison, and it dbuld only tiave been executed 
by some one who had opportunities of studying his 
model in the freedom of tliat model's own fireside. 

Whik Dean Addison's %)n was dewirously pursuing 
his university career, that ofllicliard Steele came to a 
premature ailhcli^sion. Wars’and rumours of wars had 
been rife during his residence at Oxford. In lUDO, 
^vhenJie was yet but a stuilent at Christ Chiircli, the 
battle of the !^oyno had been fought, to be followed in 
due time by tli^ reduction of Ireland, the victory flf 
La Ilogiu^ and the defeats of Steenkirk and Landen. 
At Landen, Steele’s own patron, Ormond, charging 
gallantly at ?he head of a s([uadron, had Ix'cn wounded 
aiid taken pri.soner—an event which had been duly 
voiebrated, with ^tting rnetajihor, in the facile coujilets 
of Prior. Both by his family tniditions and his personal 
tendencies the young postmasti-r of .MiTtoii was on the 
side of the llavolution ; and he seems to have Ix'como 
incurably infected with the *h‘Kire for a military life. 
Failing to induce his friends to jirocure him a coininis- 
sion, ho Ixildly enlisted in the anny as a privati' gentle¬ 
man. There, is no reason for suspecting that any other 
cause than his own inclination‘prompted this nbru|it 
cancelling of his college prospects. On the contrary, 
we are assured by the writer of his life intlu? 

Jiritamuca that he was ‘ well-lxdoved and resiKictwl by 
the whole Society, and had a gixxl interest with thmn 
after he left.’ 'I’hat his relatives did not approve his 
act is perhaps intelligible. ‘ When,’ *!ie wrote years 
afterwards in the Th(^rc, Sjx'aking of himself—‘ he 
mounted a*^Var-horse, with a great sword in his hand, 
ontk planted himself behind King WilxiAM the Tliird 
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agaipst Lewis the Fourteenth, he lost the sflccession to 
a very good estate in the county of Wexford in Ireland, 
from the same humour whiclj ho has pursued ever since, 
of preferring the state of his^mind to that of his/ortune.’ 
From this it would seem*that he was a trooper. In 
what regiment, is not easy to guess, but ^m his fur¬ 
ther reference to his ‘cocking iiis hat’ and,‘donning 
broad sword, jack-boots and shoulder-belt, under the* 
command of the unfortunate Du^e of Ormond,’ it is 
most likely that it was tlie second troop of Life Guards, 
which Ormond about this time commanded. In this 
case, the enormity of his offence is greatly diminished. 
Tlie ‘ Gentlemen of the Guard,’ as they were called,diad 
many cadets of good families in their ranks; they ha^ 
special privileges, a splendid uniform, and a pay far bett#i; 
than that of any regiment of our day.* Though Steele’s 
services as a ‘ common Trooper ’ were afterwards seized 
upon by his enemies, there is, therefore^ notliing to 
show that he sustained an^ social degradation. Indeed, 
many of his fellow-soldiers—as Macaulay points out in 
his famous third chapter—had held commissions during 
the civil war. 

vSteoIe’s name ceases to appear in the college re¬ 
cords after IG'J l, but the exact date of hi8.entry into 
the army is unknown. That it had taken place before 
March, IC95, is demonstrable. In Decembef, 1694, 
Queen Mtuy died of small-pox. In March following 
she was buried with great poi^p in Westminster 
Abbey—a funefal, says Macaulay, ‘ the saddest and 
most august that Westminster Isad ever seen.’ Steele 
was apparently present at this ceremony—jt *nay be 
that he was even a part of it in his military capacity; 
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arid, Hke ntany other faitWul Wliigs, lie threw his im¬ 
pressions into the conventional elegiacs of the day. 
His v?rses, familiar enouglj in his own rejwint of some 
years la^pr, are more intere^sting in their original folio 
form of 1095. The title i^Tho rro?cKKlo)i. A Poem 
on Jlcr Iffjfcstieif Fiaicrnl. > Jhj a (Iciitlonmi, of the 
^rmy ,—thus proving .distinctly that the author was 
^already a soldier. For tlie CQUjih'ts tlunnselves, th<> best 
praise that can be given to them is tluit they arc' loyal. 
Probably they were as good a.s any of the humhvd ami 
one effusions evoked by ‘ Droad Mauia'.s Un!vcff«l Fall ’ 
—not e.xcepting ilr. Congreve's MiinrniiKj Mu»e of 
’AloKtis. Thb acknowledged grief of William, who was 
ttot present on this occasion, is deftly touched ujKm; 
.ajid thc*re ar5 judicious compliiuents to Ormond and 
Lord Somers, 'fliere is t'ven—in the true spirit of the 
tormented ywoticul models of tin' time—a horse, that 
‘ heave’s intc^ big Stijlm when he would Sciijh.' lliit 
the chief passage deals with’tln' late Queen's imjiartial 
benevolence, a feature of her character, which, what¬ 
ever its defects may have Is'cn, can scarcely be' con¬ 
tested. ^She never encpiir'd of what opinion persons 
were, who were obj«‘cts of chartty,’says Kvelyn; and 
Steele rightly dwells uiwn this side of her memory:— 

Fron»di8tant homes the Pityiny Xotiom come, 

A Mourning World t’attcnd her to her Tomb : 

The Poor, Her First and Deejicst Mourner’s are, 

First in Her Thoi^hts, and Kariic'st in Her care ; 

All hand in hand with common Friendly Woe*, 

In Poverty, our NeUit’i State, they go : 

Som* wi\pm unstable Errors did engage, 

^y Luxury in Youth, to need in Age : 
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Some who hod Virgin VowslEor Wedlock broke, 

And where, they help expected, found a Yoke ) 

Others who Jalx)ur with the^louble Weight 
Of Want, and Mem’ry of a PkiUeous State ; , 

There Mothers Walk wh’fcave oft despairing stood. 
Pierc’d with their Infants deafning sobs foi^Food? 

Then to a Dagger ran, with threat’ninj*Eyes 
, To stab their Dosonis, and to hush their Cries ; 

But in the thought they shopp’d, their Locks they thre^ 
Threw down the Steel and Ciiielly'ioThorM. 

*The Innocents their Parent’s Lovo/orffit-e, 

Smile at their Fate nor know they are to live 
These modest wants had ne’er been understood. 

But by Maria’s Cunniwj to be good ;— 

and so forth. One lino—‘ Pleasure it self Ijps somethin# 
that’s mvere '—is all that deserves p^servation in thfh* 
ingenuous ]x>rformanco, and the author seems to have 
acknowledged its unique character by afterwards incor- 
jKirating it in the Prologue to the play 8f the Lijimj 
Lover. 

With an appreciation of the main chance which 
never deserted him, Steele dedicated The Pn^fersmi to 
another ‘ (Jentleman of the Army’—John, Lord Cutts. 
Until it.s recent publication by the late Mr. Edward Solly 
in No(e9 and Queries, this dedication, which is almost a.s 
long a.s the iioem, wivs little known—indeed it does not 
seem to have been known at all to Steele’s biographers. 
There was inucli discernment, and even propriety, in 
the poet’s choice of his pitron ; and it is possible that 
he hod a disinterested veneration for tlw man whose 
‘ Most Passionate Admirer And ‘Most Devoted Humble 
Servant’ he (with an unusual profusion of*crijiitaljs) 
declared himself to be. 'Die name of Cutts, although, 



as frior saj'S, ‘ in Jfeeter •something hai-sh to read,’ 
was legible enough iii the militarj- annals of the time. 
Hi's exploits at Buda had been celebrated itt I«tin verse 
by Addisoy; he had fought^llnnlly at Limerick and 
Namur; he had been woundial at Steeftkirk. Swift, 
who later lany*oonetl him as the * Salamander,’ a name 
*wlych he had earn?d by Jiis reckless daring under fire, 
^cflled lym ‘the vainest old fool alive,’but then Swift 
was on the other side. Steele was probably attracted 
to him by three things:—he was a Whig; he was a* 
man of education,Who had published a thin volume of 
•Poetical PArciem, dedicated to the late Queen, when 
Princess of Otange ; and, last but !iot least, he had 
re^ntly (Octolier, Iti'.H) lli'en made ('olonel of the 
Cjl^stream (iuhrds. 'I’he immediate effect of Stetde's 
compliment was that Ijord Cutts souglit out the unnnm<‘d 
author of The Proccunion—whotn' anonymity was doubt¬ 
less easily pein'trabh>, invit<‘d him into his household, 
and ultimately obtainc'd for htm a commission in the 
regiment under his command. 

This connection of the Dedication of The Vcocemon 
Vith Stcele’k military advanciunent woidd la* in any 
case a justifiable infenmee from 1>lie fiu.-ts. Hut it is 
curiously confirmed from an unexpected rpiarter. ^ome 
fourteen years later the notorious Mrs. De la Hividre 
Manley ]^t forth the first instalment of that laviali 
‘cornucopia of scandal’—as Swift called it—the New 
AtcUantU. • She had^ljeen wronged, or imagined she 
had been wronged, by Steele; and she diw his portrait 
in her book witlT all the^fanoour of an angry woman. 
After aa«umx)mplimentary description of his personal 
app(;^rance, goes on to say: ‘I remember him 

c 
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almost t’other Day, but a wretched comnion Trooper: 
he had the Luck to write a small Poem, and dedicates 
it to a Person whom he npver saw, a Lord th^’s since 
dead, who had a sparkling Genius, much of JIumanity, 
lov’d the Muses, and Was a very good Solder. He 
encourag’d his Performance, took him iif^ his Family, 
and gave him a Standard in his Regiment.’ • 

There is no reason &r supposing that this ^couftt, 
is not substantially correct. It is certainly true of 
•Lord Cntts that he was dead in May^ 1^09, when Mrs. 
Manley’s book was published; it is also true that he 
generally corresponds to her—in this instance not un¬ 
flattering—account of him. It is true,* besides^ that 
Steele was a trooper, without the decorative adjectiv^is; 
and that he was afterwards an Ensign In Ijord Cujt^’s 
regiment. This being so, there is^no reason for sup¬ 
posing that th(' ‘ small Poem ’ was not The, Procession. 
Tho only doubtful point is the allegatiqji that he had 
never seen the man to Whom he inscribed it. But in 
one, at least, of the numerous editions of the Atalantis 
this passage was withdrawn. 

The date of tho dedication to The Profession is the 
19th of March, 1(595.• Allowing a certain time for publi¬ 
cation, and the establishment of his relations with his 
patron, it may fairly be concluded that he entered Lord 
Cutts’s service in the same year. There if, in fact, 
evidence that he was acting as his confidential agent 
or secretary in 1696 and 1697. as there «Bre several 
receipts among tho Marlborough MSS. at Blenheim for 
payments made by Mr. Steelg^n his Lordship’s behalf, 
and it is probable that his commission as^E^ign was 
not long deferred. But of his movements and n^ieans 
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from this time until the Chpislian Hero was published 
in April, 1701, we know little with certainty. We do 
know, hifwever, that in the int^*n'al he became (^Captain, 
for the ad^rtiaement of that^book calls him ‘Captain 
Richard Steel,’ and the earlier atcounts collcur in statinj? 
that this capl^ncy was in IjOihI Lucas's rep^iment of 
t'u.vleers. An incTdent,»wliich giv<>s us our first cer- 
^aRi glimpse of him as a recognised wit and friend of 
Addison, also enables us to fix the date of his second 
promotion more paecisely. 

In 1099 Dryden’s ‘quack Mnunis,' Sir Richard 
Wackmore, resenting in his c'ontemponvries a <|uality 
with which heliimself was apparently but imperfi'ctly 
equipped, published his Stillije aijiiiuHt II7<.' It was 
di^e^ted inainlySt the fivquenters of Will’s Coffee-I louse 
in Russell Street, (*)vent (Jarden, where, accoixling to 
Sir Richard, ‘ fii*st this IMagiie [of Wit] Ix'gun; ’ and 
with the aid of liluTal dashes and initial letters, he 
managed to include a good nufliy of the lllcnili of the 
day in liis general impeachment. Among the other 



In G[arth] the Wit the Doctor has undone, 

In S[malwood] the Divine, Heav’ns*guiir(l poor Ad—son. 

Such an indiscriminate challengi* was not likely to 
remain uaanswered. Under the editorship of Tom 
Brown,—‘ Tom Brown of facetious memory ’ as Addison 
afterwards «alls him,—a reply was promptly issued by 
the gentlemen of Will’s. It bore the titl* of Comment 
daiory Verses m* the Au^jr the Two Arthurs [i.e. 


• The SXljiT*sgaintt Wit was dated 1700. 


fete iwl699. 




But it. was published 

c 2 
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Blackmore’s Epics of the R-ince and King} and included 
contributions from Vanbrugh, Garth, Boyle, Sir Charles 
Sedley, Smalwood, Arthuy Maynwaring, WelSh, Lord 
Anglesey, Lady Sandwicji and a number,of others. 
Among the rest are son* verses by Steele on the above 
reference to Addison, who was then studying tlie French 
language at Blois. They conelude thus :— 

• 

Well inay’st thou think an useless Talent Wit,. 

Tlinii who without it hast thtee Poems Writ: 
netrably dull, secure thou’rt found, 
cans’t receive no more, than give a Wound 
, scorn’d by all, to some dark Corner fly, 
ill Lethargic Trance expiring lie, " 

hou from injur’d thy cure receive 

.Slinalwoojd only Absolution give. 

In Brown’s Wurlm these lines are openly ascribed to 
Steele; and from the rejoinder which Jllnckmore pre¬ 
sently issued under the fitlo of Dlucomviemlator;/ Verges, 
etc. there can bo no doubt they were his. Blackmore, 
whoso position was much that of a bear who has over¬ 
turned a beehive, answers his assailants '‘seriatim, and 
when he comes to Steele he heads his reply ‘ To the Noble 
Captoin, irbo teas in a. D—d Confounded Pet, because the 
Author of the Satyr against Wit was pleas’d to Pray for 
his Friend. —.’ But from the tenor of thC verses it 
would seem that he knew little of Steele personally. 
It is clear, however, that Steele ^as alreadyof sufficient 
importance td be enrolled among the champions whom 
Will’s dispatched against the ‘Cheapside bard,’ and 
it may therefore be inferred that, in IT^Ojohis repu¬ 
tation as a Coffee-house notability was" fidrly (jptab- 
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lished.* It must, also, be concluded from Blockmore's 
mode of^ddress that ho was already a Captoiii. 

With this controversy tinother miiu)r i)oint of 
intierest is* connected. Oih* the witcrs against 
Blackmora wa^ Colonel Cliristopher (Wrington, after¬ 
wards the lxm%fact«r of All Souls’ Collegt*, to which he 
ieQ;*liis library, lie was a scholar and soldier, who, like 
•Steele, had been at Christ Church, passing afb'rwards 
to a captaincy«sn the* l.st lleginient of Foot Guards. 

, He had fought in Flanders with distinction; and had 
^required a reputation ns a wit and ver.semun. Hence, 
in his poem qn C.vford in 1700, Tickell conjdes him 
with Steele:— 

When Corlrington and Steele their verse unrein, 

Ami foriii an e.*y, uiiairecUHl strain, 

A double wreath of laund binds their brow, 

As they are jXK“ts and are warriors too. 

But the most interesting thing about Codringtoii 
was that he came from Burbadot's, when) he hatl estate.^. 
Steele, as we shall see, was also to have prop<‘rty in 
fliat island; *and it is not iin|) 08 .sible that his actpiaint- 
aiice with the West Indian heirest^whoin he afterwards 
married may have been in some way connected jvith 
Colonel Codrlngtcjii. 

We hiH-e no right, however, to piece the imperfections 
of his story with speculations of our own, and must more¬ 
over hostel) to the Chfidian Hero, which apjieared just 
six years after the publication of The I'roce^sion, It bears 

• Congreve, writing to Joee()h Keally in January 1700, says 
‘Dick Btee^ is yours'; ami the Poetical Mitcrllanirr ot 1714con- 
tain some Unes*8y Steele on The H ay of the World, which probably 
belonf to this period. 
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no author’s name on the title-page ; but Steele’s signa¬ 
ture is appended to the dedication. In the Apfflorfij for 
Himself and his WritinriS, which he published many 
years afterwards, he giv^S a frank account ‘of the cir¬ 
cumstances which led to this somewhat unexpected 
production from the pen of a aoldirf. ‘He firsfe 
became an Author,’ he says,'when an Ensign of*<^e 
Guards, a way of Life exposed to much Irre^larity 
and iKiing thoroughly convinc«l of many things, of 
which ho ofti'n n'pented, and which he more often 
rcfpoated, ho writ, for his own private Use, « little Book^ 
calle<l the Christian 7/ero, with a design principally to 
fix upon his own Alind a strong Impression of Virtue 
and Religion, in opposition to a stronger Propensity 
towards unwarrantable I’leasures.’* This is the frtiftk 
and perfectly cliaracteristic admi.ssion of a man con¬ 
scious of the contradictifin between his principles and 
his practice. But thi' J)all of biography gathers as it 
rolls; and it is one of the misfortunes of candour to 
1 h) always suspected, by those who are not candid, of 
withholding more than it concedes. Accordingly, th« 
writer of the memyir of Steele in the liioijrnphia 
liritannica,, taking this sentence as his authority, 
expands it thus:~‘He spared not to indulge his 
genius in the wildest excesses, prostituting th^ exquisite 
charms of his convereation-talents to give his pleasures a 
daintier and more iwignant relish,’—that is to say, he 
transforms thg author of the Christian H&'o from an 
erring and repentant man, conscious of his own stum¬ 
blings and failings, into* a final and calculating de¬ 
bauchee. ‘ Tliis secret Admonition ’—condnnes Steele, 
referring to the fact that his little essay was n«t at 
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first intended for publication—* was too weak; he there¬ 
fore Prmted the Book witli his Name, in hopt's that a 
standing Testimony against, liimself, and thi Eyes of 
the World (that is to say) ef his Ae<piaintanco a|)on 
him in % new light, might ciJVb his Dosin's, and make 
,him ashamec^^of ynderstanding and seeming to fcH>l 
v^llBt was Virtuous, and living so quite contrary a Life.’ 

Susli is the author’s account of the origin of the 
Christiuii IIer<^ It is trm* that when the f<m‘going 
sentences were \fritten Steele was upon his defence* 
and was besides recalling tiu* events of a much earlier 
day. Vet there is no reason for supposing that his 
memflry was materially at fj|udt, or that liistance unduly 
rmnanced his recolh'ctions. For the lx)ok itself, it is 
a«i*orderly little tri^itisi* of sonu' eighty or ninety pages. 
By those who have luwer n-ad it, it is soim'times sjwkeu 
of as if it were a maudlin WltnU', Dtihj af Man or such a 
Pfoctire of Piofij as might be expecti'd to Ik? comixmndetl 
by a penitent Rake in the intervals of heatlache. But 
its sub-title, which descrilx's it. with «!.\ceptional pre- 
,cision, defiijcs it as ‘ An Argument proving that No 
Principles but those of Religion are sullicitmt to make 
a Great Man.’ In mcxlern parhuico this is little more 
than the doctrine i)reachetl to-tlay from scj many ]iulpits 
—the doctrine that religion, to be real, must lx» some¬ 
thing more th.an a theorj-,—that it must Ik; part and 
parcel of the daily life. According to his own summary, 
Steele illifttrates thi.'* by examples, ‘ by a view of some 
Eminent Heatlipn, by a distant admiration of the Life 
of onr Blessed Saviour, %nd it near examination of that 
of His Apaitle St. Paul.’ This is the matter of the 
firsk three chapters; the fourth proceeds to show the 
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common motives of human* action ai*e ‘ best us’d and 
improv’d, when Joyn’d with Religion,’ and ‘ th^t True 
greatness 8f mind is to be maintain’d only by Christian 
Principles.’ Hjiving done* this, it winds up‘by an in¬ 
genious and not impolitic parallel between L«wis the 
Fourteenth and William the Third, A\iJuch*(Pa8 might be 
anticipated, is very much to th^ advantage of the latt?^ 
'riie style, though somewhat diffuse and neglig?!nt, is 
straightforward and manly. Ripcmed and developed by 
fractico, it becomes the style of the Hfedator, with one 
of tho essays in which part of it was afterwj),rda incor¬ 
porated. So little is tho book known that a specimen 
of it may fairly be reproduced here. It is from* tho 
chapter on St. Paul, and Steele’s way of^giving realifj' 
to his picture is thoroughly his own ^ 

There is nothing expresses n Man’s particular Character 
more fully, than his Letters to his Intimate Friends, we 
have one of tlnit Nature of ^his Great Apostfc to P/iik.mon; 
which in the Modern Language would perhaps run thus. 

‘ Siu, It is with tho deepest satisfaction that I every 
day hear you Commended, for your (tenerous behaviour to . 
all of that Faith, in the Articles of which I had the Honour 
w>d Happiness to Inittate you ; for which tho’ I might 
presutHe to an Authority to oblige your compliance in a 
Request I am going to make to you, yet chuse I rather to 
apply myself to you as a Friend than an Apostle ,'*for with 
a Man of your Great Temper I know I need not a more 
powerful pretence Uian that of my Ap and Imppsonment: 
Yet it is not my.Petition for my self; but in behalf of the 
Bearer your Seiwant Onesimun, who has %x)bb’d you, and 
ran away from you ; what he hits* defrauded you of, I will 
bo answerable for ; this shall be a demand upbn me ; not 
to say that you owe me your very self: I call’d him jtour 
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tJervant, but he is now also to lie regarded by you in a greater 
Relation, ov n that of your Rellow-Christiun ; for I esteem 
him a^n of mine as much ps your self ; nay^niethinks it 
is a certayi peculiar cndearuu-nt of him to me that 1 hiul 
the happyness of gaining him iai my conliflement: I liesiwh 
you to ^ecoivtshim, and' think it an act of Providence, that 
he went awa^ froifi you for a Seiuson, bi return more Im- 
firov’d to your Service for ever.’ 

^Tlfis Letter is the .sincere Image of a Worthy, Pious 
and Brave IVkan, aiuUthe n'luly Uttc-iunce of a gtmereua 
Christian TeinjiA ; How liandsomly (lo(‘s he assume tho*a 
Prisoner, how humbly condescend tho’ an AjKistle ? Could 
any request have bivn made, or any Person oblig'd with a 
lietter Grace'? Tlio very Criminal Ser. ant, i.s no less with 
^im than his Son and his Brothm’; for Christianity has 
t^at in it, wjilWi makes .Men Pity, not Scorn tlie WicktsI, 
and by a beautiful*kind of Ignonince of themselvea think 
tho.so Wretclies th<‘ir l'k|uals ; it aggmvatcs all the Henefits 
and goo<l Otlices of Lifi‘, by making ’em s<*»*m Kraternal ; 
and the Christian feels the wajits of the Miserable so mucli 
his own, that it swetdens the I’ain of the oblig’d, when he 
that gives does it with an Air that has neither ttppression 
or Superiqfity in it, but hiul nither have his Generosity 
appear an inlarg’tl Self-Love than diflusive Bounty, and is 
always a Benefactor with the meiti of a Ilccadver.' 

• 

This expedient of bringing the remote home to men's 
hearts find bosoms by means of a nakedly modern para¬ 
phrase was afti'rwards frerjueiitly employed by Steele. 
He makes use of it when dealing with an extract 
from Paradiso Ijont in Tatlcf No. 217, and in translating 
a letter of recomrnenjlgtioa from Horace in Spectator 
No. 4 * 43 . There are other pas-sages in which he gives 

Chrittian Hero, 17U1, second edition, pp. 72-G. 
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indication of his future w<?rk. His recognition of 
women—and the women of the eighteenth century owe 
as much to Steele as tliose otthe nineteenth to Tenny¬ 
son’s Princess —as reasonabUj creatures and n®t as the 
mere puppets of a false adftiiration or a flighty pursuit, 
already finds its expression in a passagf wlj^h precedes 
that quoted aljove:—It is ‘ from Want of Wit and 
Invention in our Modem Gallants,’ lu^ says, ‘ that the 
Beautiful Hex is so absurdly and ^itiously entertaifi’d 
by ’em: For there is [that?] in theif tender Frame, 
native Himplicity, groundless Fear and little unaccount¬ 
able contrailictious, upon wliich there might be built 
Expostidations to divert a goal and Intelligent yoflng 
Woman, as well ns tho fulsome raptmvs, guilty im-# 
pressions, scuisoless deifications, and jiretraded J3eatl». 
that are every day offer’d her.’ * ’I'here are other pages 
of tho CItrlsliiiii, Hero, which, read by later events, as 
much foreshadow the future I'Is.sayist as tlm whole book 
reveals tho writer, who, through good and evil repute, 
remained always and of set j)urpose, a moralist and 
teacher of ethics. At the sami“ time it is possible for 
even enthusiasm to find too much in Captain Steele’s 
little manual. His later works havt', by contrast, con- 
demneil it to almost complete neglect; and had they 
never existed, its chief, if not its sole, claim to remem¬ 
brance would probably lie in the fact that it is a tract 
written by a military man. 

In tho author’s own day its supcess was (jfnalified. 
A second and enfargixl edition did, indeejl, succeed the 
first, with a rapidity so unu.4hal *hat Charles Gildon, in 
his Oomjtarison beiwe&>i the Two Staijcs, boldiy asserted 
* C%ritti4in Hen, 1701, sccoad edition, p. 71. 
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it to be no more than the original issue raasquerading 
und^ a new title-page. But examination of the two 
editions shows unmistakably that the ahei%tion8 in the 
second ^ere considerable* The sali^ however, must 
have fiskllen off immediate!^, for the thinl edition did 
not appea^unt*! 1710, and in 1710 Stwle was no 
longer an unknown \friter, but tin* |>opular author of 
the fTatler, concerning whose earlier efforts the public 
might well be curiutis. During the apjx'amnce of tlio 
Spectator a sfvth edition was reached, and thi‘m'<‘- 
forward ,its progress declimyl again. In the Dyce 
Library at South Kensington there is a copy of tlie 
second edition, w'hich contains thi* following dedicatory 
“lines in the ^uthor’s own handwriting : • — 

To 

My Lov’d Tutour Dr. Ellis— 

With s(wret impulse thu.s do Streain.s return 
To that Dapaoious Oceaif whence' tlx^’ro born: 

Oh Would but Fortune come w"* Isiunty frau^tht 
Proportion’d to y' mind w''*' thou ha.st tauj{ht! 

Till tficn let these unpolish’d leaves impart 
Tlie Humble Offering of a O^b'full Hc'art. 

llicii" Stkklk. 

Captain Steele thought so well of the first couplet that 
he suBsequently made use of it for a more academic 
production. 
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CHAPTER II. 

DRAMAT1.ST AND GAZETTEER. 

If^Iio welcome given by the general ^^ublic to the 
Chvidian Hero v/asi somewhat undecided, there is no 
doubt whatever about the way in which it was received 
by those for whom it had l)een especially intended. 
Its author --IUS he, himself tells us in his Apology of 
later years—‘ from bcung thought no undelightful Com-* 
panion . . . was soon reckoned a di.s.a|^eeablo Fellow.’ 
As was inevitabh', comparisons were fr.ankly made 
betww'n his precepts and his practice; and his critics 
dill not scrupht ,lo class hfm with those ‘ Q.ui (Jurios 
mmnlani, ct IhicrlinnaUn viuimt.’ ‘ Every Body he 
knew,’ he says, ‘measured the least Levitj^ in his 
Words and Actions, with the Character of a Christiair 
lleriHi.’ From his adding that ‘ one or two of his 
Acquaintance thought fit to misuse him, and try their 
Valour ujjon him,’ it would seem that his personal 
courage was also called in question, and that tfe was 
invited to defend his doctrines with his sword. It may 
be, indeed, that his sole duel, the praise date of which 
is nowhere recorded, belongs to this jicriod. The par¬ 
ticulars, based upon the autliwrity of Dr. Thomas 
Amory, are thus given by Nichols.' Stetjp, djeing 

' Nichols, Tatler, 1797, i. p. 21C, and ibid., 1806, i. p. 267. 
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consulted hy a junior corflrado as to a chullenfjfo ho was 
about to send, prevented its being sent, llis motives 
were* misinterpreted by tjie companions of the young 
soldier, ivho was inducetl Jjy them to challenge Stetdo 
himself. Faithful tQ his ]frinciples,*SU‘ele, who was 
then recov^ng^from a fever, vainly endeavouriHl by 
raillery and every indirect expedient to avert a raen-ting. 
Ultimately he accepted the challenge, counting ujmn 
hft? superior skill ,to disarm his ojijmnent without 
injuring him ;• and even when ujmn the ground, •!«' 
took advantage of the accidental breaking of his shoe- 
buckle to urge a pacific settlement, but without KUcceK.s. 
Fctr some time he parried his lulversary’s thrusts; but, 
»at last, to his owir great distn'ss, in a well-meant at- 
, fempt to diSabli' him, he ran him through the Isnly, 
wounding him 8ang(Tously, hut not fatally, although 
llis life was at one pi'riod despaired of. While his 
condition was still critical, Steele s conduct was fre«>ly 
canvassed, being warmly defended by. Lord ('utts and 
others. As regards himself, the main result of the 
occurrence was to intensify that horror of so-callwl 
satisfaction, to which, in his subsequent writings, he so 
often refers. * 

The exact date of this storj-, vaguely reported by 
its first narrators, cannot Ihi given ; and it may have 
preceded the publication of the t'liriKlIan Hero, and not 
have followed it. But another circumstance, although 
it has 4 he look of a non~»equifiir, did unquestionably 
succeed Steele's lay-sermon, and that? is the production 
of his first acted plaji • Finding himself, he says in the 
slighted, instead of being encouraged, for his 
Pedarations as to Religion ... it was now incumbent 
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upon him to enliven his Char^ter, for which fleason he 
writ the Comedy called The Funeral, in which (tho’ 
full of Incidents that move I^^ughter) Virtue and *\rice 
appear just as they ought to.do.’ The full titlg of the 
play referred to The FiMeral; pr, Grief d la Mode. 
From the fact that the first edition tears^he 3ate of 
1702, Genest and others seem to have concluded that it» 
was first played in that year. But the advertisements 
in the Pod Boy for December, 170J, show clearly that 
th» 4to is only dated 1702 by anticipation; and that 
the piece, which is described on the 20th of December as 
being ‘ acted at the Theatre Royal in Drury-Lane,’ the 
music of the songs having been announced a day or two 
before, must have been brought out in November or, 
December, 1701. 

Tho stress laid by Steele upon the part which virtue 
and vice play in his piece indicates a certain difference 
in his aims from those of his predecessors. The Funeral, 
indeed, appeared at a time vfhen an appreciable reaction 
in stage morality was in progress. In some of the 
higher literary qualities, the comedy which had preceded 
the production of Congreve’s Way of the \Vorld in 
1700 has never since be#n equalled. But Wycherley’s 
robustnaes and Vanbrugh's gay frivolity, the brisk and 
bustling vivacity of Fai-quhar, the dazzling brilliancy 
even of Congreve himself, had rendered little service to 
the purification of manners. Marriage as the sacrament 
of adultery, infidelity and libertinisnj as the indispen¬ 
sable equipment 5f the fine gentleman, pruriency and 
unchastity as the prevailing •chqracteristics of the fine 
lady, ridicule of all that is honest and of good report 
as a general proposition,—these were the chief things 
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which the‘later drama of the Stuarta had offered for 
the imitation of its audiences. Side by side, liowever, 
with Ithe uncontrolled ln\%les8ness of the aiiti-Puritan 
spirit, a spirit of rifjhteous, re]>ufpianct' was also bejfin- 
ning to assert itself.^ As <%rly as Sir Uichard 

Blackmore,^ the Profaci' to /Vijire Arthur, luwl made 
a manly but incuectuai prote.st against tlio impurity of 
the Iheatres. He desired, ho said, in words far more 
elcJquent than any ^in his impregnable Epic,—words 
which Steele *fter\var(ls quoted admiringly in the 
Spectator —‘to make one Kj)urt towards the n'scuing 
the MuKre out of the haiuls of thesi' Itarwhcrii, to 
restore them to their sweet and ehast Mansions, and to 
engage them in an KmployinenI, suitabh* to their 
ifiij 7 iitij.’ ' But liis appeal was too inconspicuous, and 
his perfonnance*too languid and <irowsy, to do more 
than cover his good intention with ridicule. A few 
years later the cause was taken up by a much abler 
man, who jidded to honesty'of conviction controversial 
powers of the highest order. In his Short Vim' of the 
Immorality, ayid Vrofanitij of the Knijli^h Stoijo Jeretny 
Collier framed an indictment against the existing 
drama which his arguments iftade unansw(*rnble and 
his energy resistless. 'I’he Wits might liave pcickc^d a 
meaner man to death with c-pigram ; but tho terrible 
Nonjuft)r in the armour of his fearless indignation 
was invulnerable. He remained mast<T of the field. 

' BlacAmorc must swmetimcs h,ivc Mi<l fine thing*, or they were 
tamed into fine things by those who heard thchi. Htecic in No. 11 
of the Theatre quotes on^ of hi* sentimenU, which certainly do- 
serves preservation:—* He who rejoices at tho superior merit of 
anothe^mMa knows a greater thing of himself than he possibly 
cm know of another man.' 
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IJryden, soon to die, doclindll the combat f Congreve 
answered feebly; Vanbrugh (whose lleUqm was spe¬ 
cially disseated), Settle, and JDennis, all replied in'vain. 
Gradually a new spirit of decency began to ^naiiifest 
itself, at least ostensibly, ifl the n;orks of conternporary 
playwrights, and by 1702, Charles C^don^ould write 
in his Compai-ison hetween thn 'i'n'o Stdijei^, that ‘ Our 
Audiences are really mended in their tast of Playsij and 
notwithstanding all the Raillery wp have gut upon Mr. 
Cdlyer, it must be contest that he has«.lone the Stage 
good Service in correcting some of their Errors.’ That 
he should correct them all was not to bo expected; still 
less can it bo said that the drama became pure by roffron 
of his impeachment of it; but it may fairly be affirmed 
that licence received a detinite check, and*that the pr(T>. 
clamation of a moral ])iirpos(‘ bocaino heiiceforih the 
conventional ensign of the po])nliir dramatist. 

Steele's Inmcntl came n])on the wave of this ni'W 
order of things, and W(' hafe seen that the moral pur¬ 
pose of making 'Virtue and Vice appear just as tlx'V 
ought to do ’ was not absent from his programme. 
Jlorcover, his play has a great deal of fresh vivacity, 
and not a little originali^’ of conception. An old noble¬ 
man, l*tn'd Brumpton, believed to be dead, although 
ho is only in a fit, is persuaded by his servant Trusty— 
one of the earliest examples of the trusty servanifon the 
English stage—to continue to feign death in order to 
observe the effect of his loss upon ^le membetrs of his 
household, in particular upon his young wife, who is by 
no means unwilling to become » young widow. The 
idea is not w'ilhout some obvious improbabilitie?; and 
as Gildon did not fail to point out in his excellent con- 
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temporary ctiticisni, mucli 'of the gubordinato iiiti-iguo 
between Tjortl Brumpton's wards and their soldier- 
admirel^ is out of keeping iy tlic house wlierwthe head 
of the family is lying dead, jvhile the escnp<‘ of one of 
the henjincs to her Jover ill the vt>ry wllin itsidf. 
although justjed ^y stage po'cedent. certainly implies 
n liberal allowance of hmine vohmif on the jiart of tin' 
spectator. Indeed Steele's negligenc«> in this rcsjH'ct 
tan'only lie e.’yilained.by tlie su])|)osifion that, knowing 
himself Lord Ilrwinpton was not ilead, he forgot to r<’« 
member that several of his dramnlln pn-mniv wero not 
equally well informed. Hut if the plot Is' o|»>n to ques¬ 
tion ^)n this score, the charactei-s are less as.sailable. 
TJiose belonging to tin* legal and fniKTeal class, at whom 
tji* main n.s.sauTt of (he satire is directisl, are ciTtaiidv 
exceedingly diverfing. .Mr. Sable, (he undertaker, 
drilling his mutes, and e.\ix>s(ulating, more in sorrow 
than in angi-r, witli the unfortunate man, who,engaged 
qt first u{xm the strength of Ins wolK-gone countenance, 
has provokingly grown haler and gladder with eiuli 
week’s acce^ of unhop'd-for ])ros|x‘rity,'—^Ir. Ihr/.zle, 
the lawyer and ‘ last great jirophet of tautolngA-,’ in¬ 
structing his clerk in the /o/e/o-(otr/sog's of testamentary 
phraseology, and the barbarous baw-Latin, the HnniDK, 
Outhcnmtx, H Shilnihis, which Fielding ridiculeil long 
after in tlie fairly foreslnnlow (lie Ix-st cha- 

' William Peer, the actor, on wliow iloaili Hiceic wrote an 
obituary OH»rdian, was .-^living: cxcmplitication of this. Mis chief 
impersonation was the lean apothecary in Caiv0 Mariut —Otway'a 
version of Romeo Snd Juliet. Bu^ having the good fortune to bo 
made property-man at Drur^ t,ane, he speedily grew so corpnlent 
a» to be WboUibdisqualified for the part. 

D 
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racter sketches in the Spedaior and Tatler. Tlie scene of 
the ragged recruits, too, one of whom has made his. way 
from Concwall by being whipped from constable'bo con¬ 
stable, and another who, in justification of h'S tattered 
condition, oxpTaiiis that^ in hjs last regiment, ‘the 
Colloiud had one Skirt before, the Agpnt ohe l)ehind, and 
evi'ry Captain of the llegiment a Button ’—must have 
been hugely relished by the ‘ gentlemen of the Army,’.who 
packed the house on the first njght, and gallantly ap¬ 
plauded their comrade’s maiden effo*t. But Steele’s 
most notable achievement in the Fimcral is to be found in 
the freshness with which he has managed to invest his 
younger fifinah! characters. Lady Brumpton’s woman 
'fattlenid administering moc'k consolation to her mistress 
with lu'r moutli full of pins is a hufnorous picture 
which might be matched from earli^tr writers; but the 
dialogue i)etween Lady Barriot and Lady Sharlot, with 
a little modernisation, would easily fit into a chapter by 
Trollope 

Ladu J/di'i'iof. Nay, good Sage Sister, you may as well 
talk to \^L(>oki>i(/ at Itt'rxrlJ <is die. njiedA-tij me, (is sit Staring 

at a Hook whicli I know you can’t attend-Good Dr. 

Lucas may have writ there what he pleases, but there’s no 
putting/VoacL I.ord J/anip, now Earl of Jinn,ipton,ovitoi 
your Head, or making him idjsent from your Eyes, do but 
look at mt' now, and Deny it if you can- t 

L. .S/(. You are the Maddest Girle- [.S'wtVin^. 

L. If. Ix)ok’o you, 1 knew you could not say it and 
forbear Laughijig— over Sharlot] Oh I see his 
Name us plam as you do—F..r..rt..» Fran..c..i..s, cis 
Francis ’Tis in Every line ot tbe Book. 

L, A'A. [.ffmwjr] 'Tis in Vain I see to mind any thing in 
such Impertinent Company—but Granting ’twere as you 
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say, as to iiiy Lonl Ilardy* -Tis nion» oxcust'alilu to 

admire another than One’s self- 

L. U. Xo I think not — ^Yes 1 (Jr-ant you t.hiyi n'ully to 
bo vain at tbie's p«»rson, Itut t don’t adiniix' iiiys»>lf—I’ish ! 
I don’t Ijefipvo iny Eyes havi? ^lat Softn^s [/.(xwCiVx/ in 
the 6'ffWs]»The^ A'n’t so'jv'irciii" : Xo ‘tis only a StulV the 
Men will be —•'oine People an- such adiniivrs of 

T^;th—AS'hat sifpiifies TA'th ? [sZ/oiei/e/ hrr A vi'rv 

lilackaaiore has as White Tei>th as 1 — Xo Sister, I Don't 
adintre my selfybut J'v^ a Spirit of ('ontradictinn in nie : 
I don’t know 1 in 411 laive with my self, only to Itiial th# 
Men- 

L. iV/(. ?\y, but Mr. ij will "aiii (irouiid ev'n 

of tlint llival of his, your De.ir self-' 

L. Jin. Oh I what have I* done to you, that you .should 
name that In.sijeiit iiitrudi'r—-A <'oiilidiuit Opinionalive 
Pt)p-N o indeed, 1^1 am, as a Poi fieal lyOViT of mini- 
Sigh’d and Sung, of both Se\e,s, 

The I’lihliel; Eiivij, nnil the Tutjtiek Cure, 

I shan't be so easily Cateh'd—I thank him--I want but to 

bo sun-, 1 .shou’d Heartily 'rorment Him, by Itani.shing 
him, and then consider whether he should Jtepart this Life, 
or not. * 

Ij. >Sh. Indeed Sister to be serioi^s with you, thi.s Vanity 
in your Humour dix-s not at all bi-come you ! 

L. I/n. Vanity! all the Matter is we (lay Peoj/te are 
more Sincere than you wi.se Folks : All your Life’s an Art 

—Spciik ybur .soul—Look you then.-- [hnl/in;/ her to the 

Gfrtss] Am not you Struck with a Sei-ret Ph-asure, when 
you view tliat Bloom in your lyooks, that Harniony in your 
Shape, that PromptituiTe of your Mein I • 

L. Sh. Well Simpleton^ if I, am, at First so Silly, as to 


' lyady*Sh£nJot'B reply, imperfectly printed in the l*t edition, 
baa l^en corrected from the later issues. 
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be a little taken with my sel^ I know it a ihult, and take 
Fains to Correct it. 

L. llm Psaw! Psaw ! tajk this Musty Tale to ©Id Mrs. 
Fardingale, ’tis too soon for^me to think at that Hate- 

L. Sh. They'that thinkeit too soon to Understand them¬ 
selves, will very soon find it too Late—Butotell me honestly 
don’t you like Campley 1 f 

Z. y/ft. The Fellow is not to 60 Abhorr’d, if the Forwojrd 

thing did not think of Getting me so easily-Oh»-I hate 

a Heart I can’t break when I please-\yhat makes the 

Value of Dear China, but that ’tis so Brittle-were it not 

for that, you might as well have Stone-Mugs in your Closet. 

The Ftmcrnl was e.xcellently cast. Lady Brumpton' 
was one of the last characters of Mrs. Verbruggeif, that 
charming actress of whom Cibber has given such an 
admirable vignette, while Lady Shgu’lot was played* by 
Mrs. Oldfield, then in the fii'st bloom of her youth 
and beauty. Cibber himself, who four years before 
had found a caree^r witl^ his own part of Sir Novelty 
Fashion, was Lady Sharlot's lover. Lord Hardy; 
and Wilks was Lady Harriot's. One of the minor 
characters, Mrs. Fardingale, was acted by»the diminu¬ 
tive Henry Norri.s, ^the ‘ little Uickey ’ whose nick¬ 
name, j’ears afterwards, was to give rise to a curious 
miscSnception as regards Steele himself. There is no 
doubt that the play was a success, and that it w'ould 
have been so without the countenance of the Duke of 
Devonshire, who witnessed its rehearsal, or the friendly 
military claque. Gildon, who aecamines iC minutely, 
begins by a half-apology for criticising what so many 
good judges have approved,* tod he winds up with a 
high compliment to the character of the^-author, who, 
he says, is ‘ indued with singular Honesty, a noble 
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Disposition, and a confonnity of good ^Manners; and 
as he a Soldier, thest* Qualifies are more conspicuous 
in him, and more to be esteemed.’ He also Sommends 
the loyalty of his o.xpression^^a chan^teristic which, 
taken im congection with that timely reference to his 
Majesty in tko tViristi'ea Ih-ro, no doubt played its 
UJirt in those ‘ Particul&rs enlarged ujvui to his Ad- 
vantoj^,’ wliich obtained for him the notice of William 
the Third, im whose ^ last Tabli*-H(K)k,'—the AjioUmji/ 
tells us,—the nifme of the author of the FiineriU wu5 
noted for promotion. 

But a mole-hill in the park at lliiinpton (.'ourt put 
an end to these exix'ctatiims, as it did to so many 
others. On t|^e 8tli of March, 17<l2, King William 
<hAl at Kensingtgjj; and two years elapsed Ind’ore 
Steele again tempted fate as a uramatisf. Strangely 
enough, his next play. Tin’ hijimj hnri’i-; nr, lint Irtidien' 
Frietululiiji, was in its i)rofi^ssiou much more what 
might have been expected from the author of the 
Clirlsliim Item than was the Fitnrri'l, Tlie Fiinaral, 
though iinolijectionable enough in the days of Fur<{uhnr 
and Vanbrugh, was still far from d^'stirving the repnaich- 
ful title of ‘ homily in dialogue,’ hastily given by 
Hazlitt to all Steele’s comeilies, and, it may Is* iftlded, 
applied \yth greater reason to tin? tirst essays of senti¬ 
mental comedy in France, the drauirg »ericiijc of La 
Chaussee. Nevertheless its tone was infinitely more 
‘ cleanly and beneficial ’ than the Ilestoration Comedy 
which Collier had assailed. Steele’s second play, how¬ 
ever, according to his o^lt account in the Aixtlorjij, was 
1 delibefat^attempt to put the precepts of Collier, 
wh(^ work he greatly appnjvtHl, into practice, and 
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‘ to write a Comedy in the Severity he required.’ He 
took for basis the Menteur of Corneille, which Cflmeille 
in his turn had adapted fftm the Spanish of Iluiz de 
Alarcon. In n»any of th^ passages, the Old and Young 
Ilookwit of the hiihuj Lover, tVho correspond to the 
(ieronto and Dorante of the elder ^lay,/closely follow 
their originals; but Steele’s cliief moral interirolatioin 
was a prison-scene, in which young Bookwit, Vho is 
supposed to have killed a man "in his tups, is shown 
overvvh('lm<Hl with remorse. This de’viation from the 
recognised practice of contemporary comedy,, heightened 
by the fiict that the added passages were written in blank 
ver.se, whih» th(^ rest of the play was in prose, accounts 
in some measure for the comparative, failure of tfie 
piece. When it was produced in ,')ecember, 170if, it 
was performed but six times, or in its author’s summary 
words, ‘ damned for its Piety.’ 

Tliere were, however, other reasons for its misfor¬ 
tune, and among the rest, inferiority to its predecessor. 
The character of the hero seems Ix'tter suited to the 
Spanish or French stage than tlie F,uglish'; and Steele 
did not improve (h)rm'ille by tlu^ needless extension of 
certain of the speeches. V(‘t the Li/Iikj Lover is not 
without its happy pages. Some of young Bookwit's 
mendacious romancing is highly successful; ,and there 
is a group of gaol-birds in Act iv. who suggest certain 
chapters of Fielding’s Amriio. One of these, Mr. Char¬ 
coal, the chenpst, who is descrilx^ as never cheating a 
fool, but ‘ still imjmsing on your mos% sprightly Wits 
and Genius—Fellows of Fire* hnd Metal, whose quick 
Fancies, and eager Wishes, form’d Reasdhs "^for their 
undoing ’—almost seems to glance indirectly at ceftain 
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chemical misadycnturos of*SteoIo's own, t»> which wc 
shall |>rosently refer.' 'flier.' is also a clover seen.* 
in Act iii., not borrowed «froin Corneille, #liere th.' 
two heroines, both anxious 4o do execution ujam the 
hero, eni^eavour, by jwrtidioiisly iintchmsf each otluT, 
to mitigate ^lo effect of their r.‘sj>ective charms; 
\jjhile the second Act (^infains a pleasant vignette of 
that popular eighteenth-century n'sort, well kiK.wn, 
no doubt, to, Captawi Steele of Lucas’s.—the new 
Exchange 


Youwj ftodkn'it. Xo Faith, the New Kx.-liang.* has taken 
up nli lay Curiosity. 

^ Ohl Jiooku'it. Oh ! but, Stin, you must not go to Places 
to stare at Woigen. Did you buy any thing ? 

* * )'. Jtook. Some ^tawbles.— Hut my Clioiee was so dis- 
tractwl among thi* pnUty Mereliants and tlndr Deul.Ts, I 
knew not where to run first.—One little lisping Ibigue, 
Itibbandths, (lloveths, Ti])]M-ths.- Sir, eri.-s unotlii-r, will 
you buy a line Sword-knot ; then a third, pr.-tty Voice and 
Curtsie,--Does not your Euly want H.mhIs, S.'arfs, line 
green silk S^ckin.s.^ I went by us if I had li.'en in a Situ- 
glio,a living (Jallery of beauties staring from sidi- to side, 
I bowing, th.'y laughing—so mad.- toy Fscape, aiul l.rought 


' Compare at-*... the following : - Chnr. Vet let me I..*!! yon, Sir, 
because secret iSyini.alliy I’m yours—I must a< <|uainl you, if you 
can obtain the favour of an opfs.rtimity amt a crui ihli- I can show 
projection- directly Sni, .Sir, .siif. Sir, more hrighl than (hs.t high 
luminary th(; Igitinc-s call'd so -Wealth shall be yours—Well turn 
each liar about us into (tblden Ingots—Sir, enn j/on lend vie hat/ a 
Croten ?' , 

• Orcen silk stockings wVo Aado fashionable by Klizabcih, 
Countess#! Chesterfield, touching whose ha$ rerif* Orainmont bdls 
a curious stoi^ In Pepys’ Diary that worthy gentleman is rcc«jrtle<l 
to Aivc bought a pair of these brilliant hose for his valentine. 
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your Son and Heir safe to you, through all th%se Darts and 
Ulances.—To which indeed niy Breast is not impregnable.' 

The l^neral had been dedicated to the Countess of 
Albemarle; and its preface had contained a«handsome 
compliment to John, Earl >Somers. The Lyqig Ln-er 
was inscribed to the Duke of Ormond, iri^fWliose grand¬ 
father, the first duke, Steele gratefully recognised tl^ 
patron of his childhood. When the preface which follows 
the d('dication was written, the fate of l;he play must 
fllready have been decided; and S'teele'probably glances 
at contcmiijorary criticism when he admil^ that the 
prison scene, nolAvitlistanding its moral aspect, is 
l)erhaps ‘ an Injury to the lljdes of Comedy.’ ‘ Biit,’— 
ho continues,—and the words deserv(( quotation for 
the reference they contain, ‘ Her jiost Excellent 
Majesty has taken the Stage into Her Consideration ; 
and wo may hope, by Her gracious Influence on the 
Muses, Wit will recover from its Apostacy; and that 
by being encourag’d in the Interests of Virtue, ’twill 
strip Vice of the gay Habit in which it has too long ap¬ 
pear’d, and death it in its native l)re.ss of SJiame, Con¬ 
tempt , and Dishonour.’ The allusion here is obviously to 
Queen Anne s proclamation of the 17thof Januan', which 
had apiieared only a few days before tho Lying Lover 
issued from tho press. Ileverting to tho orders already 
given to the ila.ster of tho Hovels and the Comedians 
that ‘ Nothing be Acted in eitluT of tho Theatres [i.e. 
Drury Lane and Lincoln’s Inn iFioldsJ contrary to 
Religion or Good Manners,’ it went on to forbid the 
wearing of Vizard masks by w^men (a practice which 
had given rise to great irregularities), and theipresence of 
' T/if Lying Later, 1704, Act ii. p. 26. 
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strangers behind the scene's or upon the stage. Other 
proclamations followed this timely one ; but from the 
notices in the newspapers for several yeaw later, it 
seems that going behind the scenes had become too 
inveters^o a custom t^be suirtnmrily discontinued. 

By the e^liei^ biographers the failure of the lijiiiuj 
Itovcf to keep the stsige has generally been held tt> 
account for Steele’s long intermission of his dramatic 
etlorts. Whatever yiay b(i the explanation of this 
misconception, at is'clear that it. is a misconce])tio»i, 
based upon the belief that tln^ hijlttij hover was tlni 
third of Steele’s acted plays. In reality it was the 
secdlid, being succ(>eded bv another, which, until lately, 
k.a-susually betm phiced before it. 'J’his was the 'I'cnder 
Jiiinband; or, Arrom/ilifilii'd 7‘’ee/.v, produced at Drury 
Lane in April, l*()o, with scarcely more success than 
its fori'runner. Why it met with no Is'tter rece))tiou 
is difficult to understand. Wilks, ..Mrs. Oldfield, 
Kstcourt, Bullock, rcnketliman,—most of the best 
comedians on tin- boards of that day were engaged 
in it; and^ipart from the ctpiivocal character of som<» 
of the intrigtie, which nevertheless can scarcely have 
caused any scruple of conscienc<! to an cighb'eiith- 
century audience, it is brightly and effi'Ctively written. 
Moreover, several of the snboixlinate per.sonages, if 
they d(? not actually stand in loro jinmihii to certain 
well-known dramatic figures of later date, are distinctly 
among their ancestqj-s. 'I’hore is a country g.-ntleman, 
clearly of the/iicc of Squire ^V^OKte^tl and the Tory 
Foxhunter, while his W)by* son, whf) is heir to liftwri 
hundred a j^ear, who has been kcjjt in ignorance tliat 
h^has attained his majority, and who ‘ boggles a little 
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at Marrying his Own Cousin' is more than a mere indi¬ 
cation of the future Tony Lumpkin.' But the closest 
anticipatidh of a later personage is that of the romance¬ 
reading Biddy 'I’ipkin, wiioso head is stuffed with 
rii-aranuml and the Granit C’//ri(s,«who sighs to called 
‘ Parthenissa,’ objects ‘ to go out at a IHoor be Married ’ 
instead of out of a window, and* hungers for the indis¬ 
pensable accompaniments of a courtship,—‘ Disguise, 
Serenade and Adventure,’—lik(» th(( ijm-iest Lydia 
lAiiguish. ‘ Had Oroondatrs been %s pressing ns 
(da-mont '—she tells her impatient suitor —^ ^dMundra 
hiul been but a Pocket-Book,’—a fact which is unde¬ 
niable, and is also in iMoliyn'. ‘‘ha hello ohoKo*(jno 
ro narolt,' says Mnd<;moisello JIagdolon of the I’ro* 
douses ridindes, ^si d'nhord I’l/nis epmsud Maminne,^t’ 
tpi’Aronre, do iddin-jneil fill mdde il Gleliol’ Dennis, 
indeed, years afU'rwards, taunted Steele with taking 
Biddy 'I'ipkin direct from this source. He would have 
shown moiH' sagacity if fio had pointed out another 
and more unmistakable debt to ^Molicire. The episode 
of Pai'thenissa’s lover, who disguises himself as a por¬ 
trait painter, is ])lainlv adapted, and in some places 
translated, from the l^idlien-, on, I'Adioiir Reinire, of 
• 

' It is potwiblc to inako too imicli of minor resemblances. Bat 
Goldsmitli clearly knew his Steele. The portrait of Mujj. Tipkin, 
deceased, with ‘an Oranjjc in her Hand, and a Nosegay in her 
Bosom, but a Look so pure and frcsh-colour’d, you’d have taken her 
for one of the Seasons,’ suggests tho travelling limncr's.pictures of 
the seven Miss Flpmboroughs in the I'iJar 0 / iVitltfJield; while 
Bean Tibbs’s hatred of your ‘immense loads of#meat,’—‘extreme 
disgusting to those who are in tlfe te».<it acquainted with high life,’ 
almost reads like a recollection of the Frenchified Mrs. Ckrimont's 
condemnation of ‘ that vast load of Meat ’ which is to form tho 
wedding feast in Act v. of the Tender Huahand. * 
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the same anlhor, a piece which must lx» held lo Imve 
bet'n unusually sugpi'stive, since it is also sup]>osi>d 
to have attbrded hints 1 m)Hi to Sheridan tfnd lh*iiu- 
marchais,* • 

Add'/ion, haviujx l.y this lime n'lurned from Italy, 
and written t^e ('mmpniijii, contrihuted a rather colour- 
l|pss prologue to his frit-nd s play; and there were also, 
Steele tells us in a later Siiirtutnr, ‘ many applandtsl 
Stroaks ’ in ^ho ])ie*i* itself from the same alrewly 
eminent hand. *Kxee])t u])on the )>rinei))le of assigniitg 
to Addi.s(^i gemu'ally all the g(KMl things which it 
contains,—a j)lan which has been adojited by some of 
his admirers,—it is of course imjxissibh* to e.stinmte tin* 
fxact measure of this indefinite assistance. With the 
T^tollection of Adyi.son's ‘ Will Wimble ‘ fresh in one's 
mind, oiu' might indeed Ix' dis])osed to suspcvt that 
Captain Clerimont’s (h'linition of the vtK’ation of a 
younger brother as consistijig in ‘Calling over this 
Gentleman’s Dogs in the Country, Drinking his Stale- 
Beer in the Neighbourhood, or Marrying a Kortune,’ 
mu.st hav(» proc<“eded finm Addi.'-on s jien. Cnfortu- 
nately Will Winibh- has a nei^rer jirototype in ‘ .Mr. 
Thomas Gules’ (tf 7'(d/er, No. 2b(J. one of those vague 
joint productions which cannot with certainty* Ix' as- 
aignetl ^o one or otln-r of the two colleagues. Hut if 
speculation uixm this fpiestion is fruitless, th<! dwlica- 
tion to Addison of the play itself affords pleasant 
illustrati&n of Ste*le’s chivalrous attiichment to his 
old schoolfellotv, with whom, at this Sate, he dwlares 
himself to be in ‘d»iK' and familiar Conversation.' 
‘ I loot ’.^he says) ‘ mxin my Intimacy with You, 
a» one of the most valuable Enjoyments of my Life. 
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At the same time I hope*I make the Town no ill 
Compliment for their kind Acceptance of this Comedy, 
in acknowledging that it has so far rais’d my Opimon of 
it, as to make me think it no improper Memorial of an 
Inviolable Friendship. I*8hould,not offer it t^ you as 
such,’ he goes on, ‘ had I not been ve*y eyeful to avoid 
everything that might look IH-natured, Immoral, or 
prejudicial to what the Better Part of Mankini hol(f 
Sacred and Honourable.’ 

• These last words were no doiibt p«rfectly sincere, 
although the modern reader who turns to^ the play 
itself, and opens upon the dubious role of the elder 
Clerimont’s mistress, Mrs. Fainlove, may be forgivCn a 
certain amount of astonislimeut. But a vt'ry slight ac« 
({uaintance with the stage-literature of the Augustjin, 
age, and especially with the stage^iterat\ire of the 
Augustan age while it still bore about it the half- 
cleansed stains and smirches of Restoration drama, .will 
not fail to convince him that tin* practice indicated by 
Steele’s precepts still fell far short of the practice which 
would be ((.Kpected to follow such precepts* now. Its 
chief merit, in fact, consisted rather in refraining from 
rewanling and glorifying vice, than in positively incul¬ 
cating «nd rewarding virtue. Regarded in this light, 
and making fair allowance for contomporaiy la.xity of 
e.vpressiou, Steele’s three comedies may be justly de- 
scribt'd as moral in their intention. That this intention 
is more apparent in one case thaa another, is due to 
the conditions under which they were,produced. In 
the Funeral the author of 'thft Fhrisiian Hero went as 
far as he dared in the way of stage reformat-on.® That 
is to say, he had to bear in mind both the imputation of 
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Banctimoiiiolisness which fhc book hml brought upon 
him, and the probable opjiositioii of the Wita at WillV, 
uponVhom, as he admits ju the Ajiolwjij, (Mlier ‘hatl 
been too aevcre.’ Direct moral sentiment plays but a 
small in the first.piece atthongh it* is muloubteclly 
there. In tlie 7/eivr the ease is tlilfereut. Stwle 

Jiml the FiDtrral behind him ; and the Queen, at no time 
lowr of Theatres, was known to K* opjV)st'<l to the 
licen.se of tjjo stage. Writing a ])lny—as was then 
possible—‘ in the severity Collier nxjuired.' he not only 
interpolate a long serious pass,age in ('orneille's plot ; 
but ho bracketed it off, by writing it, after the mistaken 
faslfion of the day, in blank verse. As a ii'suit, the 
^iecc wa.s, as he puts it, ‘ damned for it; I’iety,' althraigh 
•the errors of Its const met ion have (|uile as much to <lo 
with its failure. *ln thi‘ VVi/der Ifnshniitl. lie seems to’ 
h.ave contented himsidf with the mort' modest aim of 
bi'ing harmli'ss, inshaul of didiu'lic,— in other wonls, he 
tried to be simply amusing. Neverthidess, the Tnulcr 
Jlujtbaml, which certainly is amusing, was effectively 
acted, andfus tin' author says in the ulsive quotAtion 
from his dedication, was ‘ kindly acci'pti'd by tlni 
Town,’ seems to hiivi' lived e.v.actly as long as its |ire- 
decessor,—the. space of alsiul. seven nights. 'Uie case 
for the u-seful as against the ngrceable, when Steele, 
according to tradition, intermitted his lalxinrs ns a 
-playwright, was therefore fairly I'lpial. 

What is the e.xplanation of this intermission, since, 
the sequence qf the plays lieing rectified, it cannot be 
laid to the failure of tli» ? The answer is 

simple? J'here was no real intermission. Though 
Steele did not actually produce any other play until 
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tlie Conscious Lovers came ott in 1722, tlffire is abso¬ 
lutely nothing to show that, had the ways been open, 
and his other vocations an^ avocations permitted, he 
would not have speedily, followed up tl^ Tender 
llusbarul by aifother comedy. ^If Mr. Forster, who 
quotes the Muses Mercury of 1707, bq^ whd nevertheless 
accepts the tradition that the failure of tile Lying Lover 
closed (Steele’s dramatic career for the present, ha4 only 
looked a little deeper into that engaging miscellany,''he 
w«nld have seen that in its verjf lirsli number, after 
reference to a forthcoming play by Farquhar, announce¬ 
ment is made of the fact that ‘ had not tlui' Death of 
a Dear Friend hindc^r’d Cap* Steel from finishing a 
Comedy of his, it wou’d also have be(>n Acted this 
(Sc^ason [1706-7].’ As (Steele was a coiiEributor to the 
’Mercury, —there are some slight verges by him in the 
January and February numbers, and that for (September 
contains his rrologue to the University of Osfon.1, —it is 
most likely that this inforhuition was supplied by him¬ 
self. In the SeptemlxT number there is ahso another 
‘ paragnqili.’ ‘ As for Comedies' —says the qlironicle of 
the stage—‘there’s no great expectation of anything 
of that kind, since Mr. Furquehor’s Death. The two 
Gentlemen, who would probably always succeed in the 
Comicic Vein, Air. Congreve and Capt. Steel, having 
Affairs of much gi’eater Importance to take Up their 
Time and Thoughts.’ What occupied Congreve, whq 
had, moreover, expressed his determination when the 
Way of the Wdrld failed, to write no more, need not 
concern us; but in the intervj^l,, between Januaiy and 
■September, Steele had been appointed Gaz^teer. He 
had, therefore, quite enough to distract his atten%n 
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from the chances of drannftic writing. Jk'l’oiv lu- Imrl 
ceased to be Gazetteer, he had succeeded with the Tulh r ; 
andt<fthe jfatfcr followed thgiSy)eWu/«)-,the iltmi-duutMw 
Englkhmun, and the cares <jf patriotic piviii]ihleteeriii<r. 
Yet he seems never to hav# wholly ?elintpiishe<l his 
desire to w'rift an(j^her comedy, for. ns will be shown in 
a later chapte?, ho was •mgaged upon one in 1 "Id^ and 
ft mu^t have been frequently on his li]>s. siiici' in th<> 
yeSr following Swiit^twits him with his oft-ileferred 
intention :— • * 

And, when thou'st bid iidi(>u to cures, 

^'fnd settled Europe's ^'riind iillliiis, 

’Twill then, perhiijis, lx? worth thy while 
For Jtrury-Liine to'shiqx^ tliy style : 

‘To n«vk(! a pair of jolly fellows. 

The son aad fatlier, join to ti-ll us, 

How sons may safely disobey. 

Ami fathers never should say nay ; 

]>y which wise eondinj^. tin y crow frii-nds 
At last—and so the story ends ‘' 

With this ]^ot, says Swift, Steele had ‘ long thri'atened 
the town'—a sentence which is in itself nlmost. enough 
to prove that he never willingly Tefrained from writing 
plays, although nearly sevente('n years elapseil .IxTore 
the appearance of his next dramatic elfurl,thi- <'‘jiiKciotm 
Lovers. * 

But it is a far cry from the 'J'rurl, ,■ Jl,<,A,niid of 1 TOo 
to the Gintscious Lovers of 1722 : and to 17()o we must 
return. Of Steele's doings at this p riofl we know little 
or nothing, altliough ^8 safely assume that, in 

' Fir^ OSh of Horace, Hook ii., adilrcsicd to liichard Utecl 

1714. 
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spite of the nfter-sneers oi* D(Minis and dthers, some 
part of liis time, when he was not planning plays, was 
absorbed ky his military dirties. There is evidence in 
tlie Marllxjrongli correspondence that he waSoat Land- 
guard Fort with his reghnent in June and December 
1708, and in August 1705, when ho writes to Lord 
Cutts ‘ from my lodgings at ^fro Kt'en's an airothecary’s 
in Jlennet street, near S"*. James's,’ it is apparently 
upon a question of advanccimmL It is also probable 
that the gap of our ignorance at this ,lime will not be 
improperly tilled by the chronicle of that fruitless search 
for the philosopher’s stone with which Steele was twitted 
in later life both by his friends and enemies. Nay, if 
the utterances of .Mr, t’harcoal in the hifiwj Lover 
accepted as relevant, we must conclude that he himsMf 
was not unwilling to makt' capital of his ill succe.s.s. 

As far as his friends are concerned little has been 
recorded respecting this incident. In a prologue attri¬ 
buted to Addison, and s|V)ken in Steele’s presence in 
1715, there is a couplet telling that 

Early in youth, his enemies have shewn, 

How narrowly he nn.s.\’(l the t’hcniio Stone ; 

and ilk a note to this Nichols says—'It is well known 
that Steele once entertained hopes of Ijeing successful 
in the pursuit of the Philosopher’s Stone; the laboratory 
was at Poplar, and is now converted into a garden- 
house.’ In the account which ]\j[r8. JIanley gives of 
‘ Monsieur le hfgratn ’—as she styles Steele—she is much 
more explicit, and professes Jq have been one of the 
chief personages in the drama—in fact,, its Dea, ex 
machim. According to her, Steele, not long after 
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fy)nl Cults obtained him h commission, fell into tlie 
hands of an illiterate empiric, who. of course, was on 
the hijfh road to the iiunjiinvi aiciiiiiini, and,only re¬ 
tarded in Ijis progress by tli(v lack of jKMice which vexes 
alchemists as much as otlier j*ublic meit. Steele, says 
Mrs. Manley,^vas Bubble to his Mind,’ and he flung 
himself into th^ enterprise with all tlie ho]n‘fiilness of 
Ifls sanguine temj)erament. A house was taktui (((in*rv, 
a^l^oplar), furnaces were built, and the young soldier'.s 
money, then iTis ^'redif*. (piickly vanished in tht« (piack'^ 
inelting-])ot. At this juncture his coII(>ague intnaluctal 
him to Mr.* .Manley, whose atfifinle in flic (ransacfion 
is «‘x«cedingly ambiguous, lie thus Is'canie acquainUal 
\yth .Mrs. .Manley, wlut grcR- intcresf<“d in him. So it 
cjujie to pass that wlam Sf.cle. at the end of Ids re¬ 
sources, was als>ul*lo sell his commission, she inf<*r- 
veued, and managi-d to coin inee him that he was Ixa'iig 
grossly deceived. His commis.^ion was .savcsl; but. he 
W!is for some time hopelessly ^•mbarras.sed. and lual to 
go into hiding. ‘Fortune'—.Mrs. Manley continues 
‘ did more fyr him in his Adversity than would have 
lain ill her Way in I’rosixTity ; she thn-w him to H<*elc 
for llefuge in a House, where tijis a baily of vast 
l’o8st‘ssions; he marry’<1 her, she settled all u|X)iv him, 
and dy'il sixm after.’ 

This Story mu.st lx* takmi for what it is worth : and it 
is not easy to decide how much is truth and how much 
malicious e.xaggeration. When, years aftiTwnrds, the 
authoress of the Xi;w Atiilniiliii tletlicated Ikt play of 
huciuK to Steele,‘she hail yiadc her peace with him, and 
could wiite as follows :—‘ I shall say no mor*?, trusting 
to tjie Gallantry of Your Temiier for further Proofs of 

K 
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Friendship; and allowing ’H'cfli, like a true Woman, all the 
good Qualities in the World now I am Pleas’d with You, 
as well aaj gave You all th^ ill One’s when I was Angry 
with You.’ We have thgs—if need were—her own 
testimony to rtie animiiB of her earlier statements. 
But the fact remains that Steele’s friends®admitted the 
chemical hallucinations of his y<juth, whilS he himself, in 
a letter to his ‘fair enemy,’ of the Gth of Sept._^170&', 
frankly acknowledges her kindnes^s in warning him when 
Iv) ‘ was going onto his rain '—ait adnyssfon which does 
much to establish the substantial truth of her nari’ntive. 

Moreover, anotlu'r part of that narrative' has lately > 
l)een corroborated by an imex])ected discovery. ..Mrs. 
Manley’s words as to the ‘‘Lady of vast Pos.se.s,sionf 5 ’ 
coincide practically with the r<'ceived®but somewj^at 
vague account of St('(‘hfs first wife, who had died, 
leaving him an estate in Barbadoes, which he himself 
tt'lls us in oue of his letters was let for 850/. per annum. 
Further tradition related that the lady derived her 
wealth from her brotlu'r, a IVest Indian planter, who 
had been taken prisoner by the French in j'l'tnrning to 
England, and had dit-d in Franco. But when this first 
marriage t(X)k place,*and what was the lady’s name, 
wore points which have hitherto baflled his biographers. 
The matter has now been set at rest by ilr. George A. 
Aitken,' whose researches among the records at'Bomerset 
House have disclosed a valuable series of minute facts 
upon the subject. He shows that a Major Robert Ford 
of Barbadot>8 Aado his will in December, 1704, leaving 
the bulk of his property do jlys sister, Mrs. Margaret 
Stretch, a widow. Major Ford was dead ip. 1705; 

‘ r . AtAr / UTMfH , May 1 , 188 G . 
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because Mrs. Stretch adininisterocl liis estate in Jtarch 
of thjt year; and she herself was dead in January, 
1707, when Steele, who had married lier iuthe interim, 
administeft'd her estate. M*liether flie ^rst Mrs. Steeh' 
will eve>' bec^ino a ya.‘i-sonalily in Steele's biography 
remains to b%secll ; but—thanks to .Mr. Aitken—at 
l^ast wo now know lic*r name and the ju'riod of her 
•dajjth,' which must have taken i)laee not. later than 
December, IJOO, as Mho warrant, of administration 
sets forth that sRe had been dead tidiy fourteen days o1» 
January J., 1707. It may furtlu'r be added that she 
was evidently the ‘ Dear Friend ’ whosi* loss previmted 
Taptain Steele from llnisldng the comedy referred to 
11^’ the MiistK y^’irurij. 

• * 15<‘tween Deceij^ber, 17ti0, and Steeh‘'s api)ointment 
a.i fiar.etteer in the following .May, it will be convenient 
to interpose .some account of bis connection with the 
Kit-Cat ('lub. Of this famous assemiJy he must have 
Ix'en one of the earlier members. Tlu' Fiincriil and the 
Tcndrr IIhuIki iiiV wt-re Isith jmblished by .lacob’I'onson, 
the booksellfr, and Jacob 'ronson, it is admitte<l, was 
the founder of the Club. • 

For tliou, wliose fertib^ (Iisiius docs abound 
With nolde Projects, didst tliis Order found— 

sings Bkekmore, also a memlx-r, apostrojihising a 
mythical Bocaj, who, uj)on imiuiry, turns out to Iw^ 
nothing b>\t ‘ Jacob ’ reversed. 

One Night in Beven, nf thi.s cojivenicnt Bea?, 

Indulgent Uocaj Aid the -Musesktreat, 

Their Drink was gen’rous* Wine, and Kit Cat’n Pyes their 

Meat— * 

• ' Tho /.t/ing wa» publi.shcd t)y IJcnuint Lintott. 

r. 2 
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ho saj’^s again, lapsing not only into ‘ a needless Alex¬ 
andrine,’ but committing one of those reprehejisible 
triplets w^iich Swift after\^ards satirised in the City 
Sliowei’. Kit, ChriHto]ih*er Catt, sometimeS regarded 
as a lictitious personage, was a <Juaker g,nd ‘^pudding 
pyo man’ in Shire Lane by 'I'emplc"ihir,,at whose shop 
'I’onsoti's Hock first assembledr Ilis portrait by, or 
rather attrilnited to Kneller, was exhibited, not mary- 
years ago, at Soutli Kensington. • From Shire Lane he 
nioved to the Strand, ultimately occn^-ing the Foun¬ 
tain Tav(!rn. In summer the Kit-Cats migrated to the 
Upper Flask at Hampstead, an inn on tlx? edge of the 
lieath, still existing ns a pnivate house, and Ix'traying 
its eighteenth-century origin by its ent,^ance hall and 
low-ceiled rooms, in its gardens t^(X)d, up to 1870' .k 
mulberry tre(‘, more famous than Hogarth’s at Chiswick, 
under which, in the all-golden afternoon, Steele must 
oft('n have lingered wilji Addison, or chatted with 
Vanbrugh and (iarth and Congreve. 

‘ .Ml tlie first Meiiihei-s for tlx'ir Place w^-re fit, 

Tlio’ not of Title, Men of Sen.se and Wit,’ -- 

says the Kit-Cat Laureate. But title, as the Whig 
leaders grew mori“ and moi'c to lean upon letters, seems 
gradually to have intruded into the ranks, and names 
like Halifax and Somer.set, Wharton and Somers, were 
numbered among its notabilities. One of the rules 
obliged each member to name ajady as his ‘toast’; 
and the couplet or C|nntrniit he composed in her honour 
was engraved on the club glasses. Several of these, 
written by Halifax, in 1708, for the f-mons ‘little 
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Whig,’ Laify Siimlerlaml * for ilatlaino Spaiiliciin, tlu' 
beautiful daugliter of tlu* Prussian Ainbassiulor, for 
Ladjf*Mary Churcliill anil g<Iiers are to b<> fwiml in his 
works; naiil verses by Adiliniou are also extant. In the 
ilarlborough correspc^iulence^ari' the f^lowing lines hy 
Steele, whicR behjjig to a somewhat later date. Writ¬ 
ing to Leona??l WelsteW in 17It!, he says, ‘ 1 have writ, 
three Couplets for the 'i’oasts : they nri> to 1 m> printeil 

under their names hir the Kitt Catt Club. These are 

• ^ 

the verses :— ’ 

“ Bright dames wlien l.st We meet imhc>ede(l iiassi- 
We read finil charm.s on .Monuments of t!|iis.se 
In Joyl esse Streams the I’urjde ('hrystall l!o«s 
Till eaeli is nam’d for uhomc' each l>osonii> glows 
Then Fri«id.sliip l/>\<' and Wini' unite their tires 
Then all thei»]lomage jiay w hen' each admires. " ’ 

The couplets have no ])artieular mi’rit ; and seem 
hardly intemled to ls‘ used .separately. But they show 
the vitality of Tonson's sMiiposium. If to cpioto them 
is to anticijuiti', there is, before the date of this cha))- 
ter, one oooirronce c<;nnccted with the Club ])rf)cee<l- 
ings, at which it is just jmssible that Steele assistecl. 
Our account of it is derived from Lady Stuart's pleasant 
anecdotes of l.ady Mary Wortley .Montagu. (*110 ilay, 
she tells us, at a meeting of the Kit-Cats to ch(M)se 
toasts for the yiuir, tin* whim seized Lmly .Mary's father, 
Ijord Kingston, to nominate his daughter, then said 
to be eight years pld. Ib* did so njHin the ground 
‘that she wa^ far prettier than any lmly upon their 
list. The other meinb«r« demurred, becausi' the rules of 
the cltlb ferbade them to elect a beauty whom they had 
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never seen. “ Then you shall see her,” ci-fed ho; and 
in the gaiety of the moment sent orders home to have 
her finely«dressed and brouglit to him at the tSvern, 
where she was received with acclamations, ier claim 
unanimously allewed, hei* health, drunk by eveiy one 
present, and her name engraved, in%due Torm%pon a 
drinking glass. The companj* consisting of some of 
the most eminent men in England, she went frosi th^'! 
lap of one poet, or patriot, or statesman, to the arms'of 
another, was feasted with sweetmea'ts, ovi-rwhelmed with 
caresses, and, what i)erliaps already pleased her better 
than either, heard her wit and beauty loudfy extolled 
on (‘Very sid(>. 1 Measure, slie^ said, was too poor a >Vord 
to express her sensations; they amounted to ecstasy.* 
Never again, through her whole future* life, did she. 
pass so happy a day.’' * 

Steele’s connection with the Kit-Cat Club, however, 
is a fact rather instinctively perceptibh' to the pic- 
turescpio biograplun- than ’actually inscribed with legi¬ 
bility upon tile records of his life. But in August, 170G, 
ho was appointed (I’cntleman Waiter to IM-ince (Jeorgo 
of Denmark, with a salary of 100/. jx'r annum; * and in 
the following ilay, by his own showing, ho received a 
(iovernment post to which incidental reference has already 
beeu nuule. ‘ 11 is next Appearance as a AN'riter ’—.says 
he, siieaking of himself years after in the , I i>olwjrf—‘ was 
in the Quality of the lowest Alini.ster of State, to wit; 
in the Office of Gazetteer : Where he worked faithfully 
according to Order, without ever erripg against the 

' irtteri and Moris of Lady Mary M'ortley Montayu, 1861, i. 

’ Boyor’8 Annals, 1706. 
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Kale bbseiTed by all ilinistries, to keep that Paper 
very innocent and very insipid.’' ‘ It i.s Indieved ’—he 

adds—‘it was to tlie Keproaclies lie heardeve^'tiazette 
Day agaiiAt the AVriter of ft^that the ^Defendant [i.e. 
Steele] owes tlie Fortitude el being remarkably m*gli- 
gent of what I’eoife say, wliich lie does not deserve.’ 
’fhere is a letter ainong’the MSS. at IMeidieiin, whieli, 
4*^ laeasure, eonfirined the.se words--at all events a.s 
far as the rtyrouche.s* are concerned. .As it. lin.s only 
been imperfectly printed in the Kejiort of the Ilistoriefll 
Manuscripts Commission; and as, moreover, it exhibits 
Steele at work in his new ollice, W(' reproduce it cer- 
latim et lltcniliin :— 

M.iv lotli, 17117. 

‘My Loud Tj)resnme to .Aetpiaint A'onr liordship 
that AP Burchet inform'd im* lie had Orders from the 
Prince to attend your Lordshij) with a Complaint 
against the Article from Ost^md in the last Cazi.’tte, 
where 'tis said a Fleet arriv'tl to the Creat. Satisfaction 
and Advantage of the l*e(>ple there. 

‘This Afticle, it seem.s. is inler])ret<‘d as an insinua¬ 
tion y‘they had not a {'onvoy in due time, and that 
their having a safi' One at he^t bsik'd like a matter of 
K.xtraordinary (iood Fortune. AH that I can say for 
iny self jfj that 1 was directed to take notiei; of that 
Circunnstance by AP Addison at A'onr Ijordship’s Order 
and us’d AP Stepiiy’s very AVords tho' J made no such 
Apology when I was»urg’d to know whence. I had my 
Order or Advice, only In Generali acknowledg’d it a 
Great Alisfortune to offdlid His Uoyall Highness but 

Compare Pope’s Dunciad, i. 21.'); - 

‘ No Gazetteer more innocent than I.’ 
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said that as to the words themselves I thought I should 
rather have gain’d approbation than displeasure. ^ 

‘ Thefe is a dissatisfaction also about y® Late Sea- 
fight; M'^ Burghett indeed told me I had better stay 
till a further account but such *08 there^ wa% I might 
have at the Office; but it being'M'’ ^lopkins's and 
31'' Addison’s Opinion that I hdd before stay’d too long, 
and that ’twould look as if the Government had « nijosl" 
to Stifle the Account, I went to the Admiralty and 
iftade a Ilelation from their Letters. • 

‘ Your Lordship will please to pardon jny taking 
this liberty of acquainting yon with the matter before 
the Gentleman comes to You from His Iloyall fligh- 
nesse th6 I beleivo the offence is taken jnucli lower. 1 
shall look at such Impotent cavills ^ith a great deaFef 
Indifference while I beleive you think I have done my 
Duty, and promise my self your Lordships protection in 
matters where an ill intention is forc’d upon expressions 
from an ill inclination in the Header to 
‘ My Lord, 

‘ y Lordship’s ilost Devoted 

‘tJIost obedient and 

‘ 3Iost Humble Servant 

Steele.’ 


‘ My Lord tlic Socrctnry.’ 

r 

The ‘ 3Ir. Burchet ’ above mentioned was Josias 
Burchet, Secretary to the Admiralty ; and ‘ Mr. Stepny ’ 
was George Stepney, Halifax’s friend, the poet land Envoy 
to the States-Genernl. The Prince was Prince George 
of Denmark, whom Queen Anhfe hud created I^ord High 
Admiral in 1702; and ‘ My Lord the Secretary,’ to 
whom the letter is addressed, was Mwlborough’s sod-in- 
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law, Lord Sunderland, who, in the precetling December, 
had succeeded Sir George Hedges ns Secretary of State, 
finding Addison and the ^fr. Hopkins of whftn Steele 
speaks, alfeady installed as* Under Segfetaries. It is 
sometime supjwsed that Steefo wivs iiulebteil to Addison 
for his appoii)^melft as (Jazettocr. But his ]>utron on 
yiis occasion—as will a^ipear in a futuiv chapter—was 
iAjithur Maynwaring, another raeinbor of the Kit-Cat 
Club, who olitained i^for him, not from Lord Sunder¬ 
land, but from^liord Sunderland’s fellow-Secretary t»f 
State, Robert Harley, afterwards Karl of Oxford. The 
salan' had previously been GO/., but Harley increa.sed it 
to 300/. subject to an annual tax of 15/. I'lie office of 
fhe two Secretaries of State was in the old Cockpit, 
wfkich fonnerly stgod on the site of fhe present Privy 
Council Office. 
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CHAFrER III. 

LOVlUl AND LKTTKIWVKITEU. 

At the close of 1700, for we are now ahki. to fix the 
datt> approximately, tlu'rc! came to the funenil of Steele’s 
first wife a mourner wlio was destined to play a con¬ 
siderable part in his subserpient care^^r. From hef 
])resence upon this occasion, it ma^ b(‘ inferred tfiab 
the deceased lady was lu'r friimd, and Steele may there¬ 
fore liavo madti her acquaintance previous to this period. 
On the other hand, he irj(iy have .seen her for the first 
lime at tlieclo.se of 1700. In either case, the relation 
so esiablislied ap))ears to have improved with oppor¬ 
tunity, and to have ultimately ripened into an attach¬ 
ment. Whether theuc was more of expi'diency than 
pa-ssion about his first marriage is difficult to say, and 
it is iV'ver without certain disadvantages to purity of 
motive that a gimtleman in difficulties woes ^ind wins 
an heiress and a widow. But it is clear from the 
promptitude and vigour of his suit to his second wife 
that Steele ha(\ not iqxin tho pr(S.*eding occasion ex- 
hauste<l his supply of those methods •and arguments 
which serve to abridge tho forftlhlities of courtship. In 
August, W07, ho is definitely in the fieldVitli a pro- 
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posal, and thenceforth matters progress so rapidly that 
he is married in the following September. 

liiss ^laiy Scurlock—ibr such was thi>* maiden 
name of tko second ^frs. Steele—was at tliis time 
about eight or nine and,twenty* She was tlie daughter 
^of Jonathan Scurlock, dt'ceasi'il, of Llangnnnor in ('ar- 
nmrtheu; and is said t(T have becm jiossessed of con- 
^eraUe personal charms. She had also valid I'xpi'cta- 
tions, for her^mother* estate produced an income of 
about 400/. per aaiiunn. Nothing very definite can bt* 
affirmed respecting her character, as but few specimens 
of her correspondence have be<‘n jire.served, and it would 
bo unjust to take tho.se as strictly repre.'-entative. l•'rom 
h*r husband's letters to her she apjiears to liav(> been 
sQji»3what capricious and and to have! com¬ 

bined the apparently irn'concilable «|uaiities of economy 
and e.vtravagance. Mat we do not. know to what 
e.xteut sho may have been tyed by tin- vagaries of 
her impulsive better-half; and witlioiit, im])lying any 
special derelictions upon his jiart. it is manifest that 
his sanguine ♦emperanient and facile geniality wen' not 
calculated to foster a faidtless dopiestic life. Nevej’- 
theless, there is little doubt that slu' was sincerely 
attached to him ; and there can be no doubt whatever 
that ho was devoted to her. 'J'his may Ix' read jilainly 
in every one of the four hundrc'd and odd thoroughly 
charactmistic epistles which she (‘ thrifty and jiriuh-ut 
of everythiilg that told against him '—.sa\^s .Mr. Forstfir 
» little uncharitaljly) so can^fully ])reserved ; and nmst 
of which were given to«tlu!’world in 1787, without 
suppressicJtt of a single line, by John Niclml.s, tluf 
autiquaiy. The originals, on all sorts of paper, in ail 
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sorts of hands, are still to be seen in tlie British 
Museum Library, to wliich he afterwards presented 
them, T.t has sometimes*been forj^otten, in speaking 
of this famous corresponBenco, that it was never in¬ 
tended for publication. There was nothiifg here of 
that finessing in view of a wider^ud^ence which onei 
finds in the otherwise admirable letters of Walpole apd 
I’ojw. On the contraiy, it was the express wish o^tha 
writer that his effusions—and «tliey arQ, literally effu¬ 
sions—should Im shown ‘ to no one «4iving.’ ‘ Let us 
bo contented,’ ho says, ‘ with one another’s thoughts 
upon our Words and Actions, without the intervention 
of other people, who ciiiinot Judge of so delicate a 
circunisfanco as the commerce between Man and Wife.’* 
It has lieen forgotten, also, thnt^they were entfivly 
intimate and personal communications, which cannot 
be rightly tried by any test applicable to more guarded 
utterances. ‘ As Keys ^lo ojx'ii Chests, so Letters open 
]5reasts,’ says the old motto of the EpidoUv. Ho-Eliamv, 
and if the lulago bo true of any written words, it is 
certainly truc^ of these. They come to 'ns exactly as 
they slipped from ^ho rapid and imjwtuous pen of 
Steele; and they have all the marks of the moment, 
selddm more than a momc'nt, when they wore penned. 
They wore thrown off at all times, in all places, and they 
record truthfully all his fugitive hopes, regrets, yearn¬ 
ings, feelings and failings. They treat of all themes, 
from Prince ^eorge's death and the most pious aspira¬ 
tions to the despatch of a bottle of .tent, or the safe- 
conduct of a parcel of walnuts. It would occupy too 
largo a part of this strictly limited memoir td examine 
' Letter dated September 9, 1707. 
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them at any tengtli. But those which were com|x>sed 
between the appointment of their writer as (iazetteer 
and th*e establishment of the Tatler in ApriJ, 17011, 
cover the period of Steele's bfief courtship, and the first 
year of his maiTiage. iiuuA letters ill such a time 
may be supposed t* exhibit the Is'st side of his cha¬ 
racter, and these are fati- samples of the collection as 
We, therefore, propose to devote this chapter 
to giving soiye account of this iiarticular group. ])re- 
mising that ou» tran'seripts arc' made*, not from tlw 
reprints by^Nichols, but from the letters themselves in 
the British Museum. 

ITie first missive to th^ beautiful Mrs. Seurlock-- 
f«r, according to the fashion of those days. ‘ .-Viss,’ when 
nc»* a term of opprobrium, was confined to verj' young 
girls'—is dated tffc' Otli of August, 1707. That is 
to say, Nichols assigns this date; to it; because, for 
some reason not now wholly ^intelligible, the' dates in 
many cases have been changed or cut away. It is a 
hillet-dotix, despatched to the lady through the orfhoilox 
channel of and asks for an interview. 

We must assume that it met wjth no rc-.sjauise, since 
two days later the impatient suitor makes a declaration 
in form :— 

‘ MaiTam,-—I writ to you on Saturday by Mrs. 
Warren, and give you this trouble to urge the same 
request I made then„which was that I nyiy be ailmitted 

' There is a good contcnjpprary illtwlralion of tliis in Cibber** 
Zadf't Stair, 1707, among who.«! dra matin prrnotur ore a 

•Mr*. Conquest ’ and a ‘ MU* Notable.’ The former is a young un- 
mairied woman, the latter a girt. 
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to wait upon You. I should bo very far Irom desiring 
this if it were a Transgression of the most severe rules 
to allow<5t; I know you aravery much above the little 
Arts which are frequent irfyour sex of giving unneces¬ 
sary torment fo their A'dmirerSr; therefore hqpe you’le 
do so much Justice to the Generous passion I have for, 
You, as to lot mo have an opportunity" of acquainting 
y“ upon what motives I pretend to your Good opinipn». 
I shall not trouble you with my Sentiments till I know 
lif)w they will be recinv’d, and as I know no reason why 
differi'nco of Sex should make our Language to each 
other differ from the ordinaiy' rules of right reason, I 
shall alfect plainesso and sincerity in my discourse to 
you, as much as other Lovers do perplexity and rap¬ 
ture. Instead of saying 1 shall die for you, 1 profetfs« 
I should bo glad to Lead my life wirti you ; you Are as 
l>eautifull as Witty as prudent, and as good humour'd 
as any woman breathing.^but 1 must confesse to you I 
regard all those excellencies as you will please to direct 
h*m for my llappinesse or .Misery. With ^le, "Madam, 
the only lasting motive to Love is the hop'of It's be¬ 
coming Mutuall; 1 begg of you to let Mrs. AVan'en 
send mo word when I may attend you. I promise you 
I'le tu4k of nothing but indifferent things, tho’ at the 
same time I know not how I shall approach you in tho 
tender moment of first seeing you after this declara¬ 
tion which has been made by, iladam, 

' W most ObodienJ; & 

‘ Most Faithfull 

‘ Rich® Steele.’ 

Tliis appeal, the manly frankness of which has been 
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praised Vy Coleridge and cJtlicrs, is entirely consistent 
with those views as to the ‘ reasonable service' of 
women already expressed bvthe writer in theX'/o /stiVoi. 
Hero. Apparently Steele himself was not ill-sutislied 
with his performance, for it iigiired tw^ years later in 
TatW, i^o. 85, a^tfie production of an imaginary 
'Cvnthio, and ^’%s prefaqpd liy the words, ‘ Ho will im- 
dbubtedly succeed; for he accosts her in a Strain of 
”PafhilTarity, without breaking tbrongli tin*. Deference 
that is due t(? a^Wonaiu whom a Man would chuse fiy 
his Life. I have hardly ever heard rough 'I ruth sj)oken 
•with a blotter (inici’ than in this his I.etter. 

But whatever fate attended the lictitious (Vnthio, 
tjio real Hichard appears to have rc'ceived due notice 
thjpugh Jfrs. AVarrcii that he might, wait, uimui her 
mistress. He accA’dingly <loes so, only to lind that 
the co(piettish .Mrs. Scurlock, by an artilice common 
enough in courtship, has, as he ])uts i!, ' commandeil 
him to exp»'ct the happinessc*ol seeing her at, another 
time of.more Leisure.’ Thereu])i>n, ‘under her own 
Roof,’he pei».s her a flaming letter in which the emotion 
of the minute is stronger than flm cahmu* reflection 
which had dictated its prcdeces.sof. ‘ All great piission 
makes us dumb’—he says—and then he proce(;ds tr. 
tell her ‘The Vainest Woman u])on Harth never saw 
in Her G<n.sse half the attractions which 1 veixv in you, 
your Air, Shape, your Kvery glance .Motion and 
Gesture have such peculiar Graces that you ))ossesse 
my whole Soul, and t know no lift' but ih tht! hois's of 
your approbation; I know ixjt what to say but that I 
Love y“oWitJi the Sincercst itassion that ever enfer’tl 
thus Heart of Man. I will make it the busines'se of my 
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Life to find out means of Cdnvincing You "that I prefer 
y“ to All that’s pleasing upon earth.’ 

The promised interview must have followed hard 
upon this, for if Nichols’s dates be correct, ^ few hours 
later it had Ulready taken place. Henceforth the 
letters come thick and fast, alternptely warm” and itn- 
pulsive, or sensible and grave imd pious; as the jien was 
held by the Steele whose heart or whose head was ifl 
the ascendant. Meanwhile Mrs. Scurlock, who must 
lyive been staying with friends in London, announces 
her engagement to her mother, who is detained in Car¬ 
marthen by ill-he;vlth. After reference to a certain 
‘ wretched impudence ’ (by which we must undoR'itand 
an unsuccessful suitor), whom the imperious beauty 
has treated as he deserves, she goes on 4o speak of iyer 
latest admirer. ‘ 1 Cant ’—she says—‘ recomend y® 
person to y"as having a great Estate, Title &c., w®'' are 
generally A parents Cliief Care, but he has a Comiie- 
tency in worldly goods to make! casie, w*'' a mind so 
richly adorn’d as to J'hxceed an Equivalent to y'^'reatest 
Estate in y® World in my opinion, in shout his j)or.soii 
is w* I like, his temper is w* I’m sure will make you as 
well as myself perfectly happy, if y® resjx'ct of a Lover 
w*'‘ y®, tt'uder fondness of a dutyfull Son can make y“ 
so, & for his understanding & Morals 1 refer y“ to his 
Christian Hero w®'' I remember y“ seem'd to approve, 
by this I believe y“ know his name, but least memory 
maint befriend me, tis y® snrvivour of y® iierson to 
who.se fuuende' I went to in my illness.’ 

From the passagt's which follow this, the lady seems to 
be as anxious ns Steele for sfieedy marriage. In begging 
for her mother’s consent, she calls him ‘her firs^ & 
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only inclination,’ nt1<ling the not unnsual postscript tlmt 
she ‘ shall never niei't w”* ii prospect, of happiiu‘ss if y* 
shon'd vanish.’ She lays stress, also, ui)on tffe tatth' 
and gossip»which jvccoinpany a long engiigement, and 
finally, wifh a^touch of> that forethought, which gained 
^er afterwards her (Jet name of ‘ IVin ,' i>oints out as 
tl|e ‘ main matter of alt ’‘that his hnsiness must snder 
S'.iipualy hy his frecpient visits to her. 

The mother’s reply* was favoiirahle, though she up- 
j^ars to have aski-d for furtlu'r ])articulars, which Slei-le 
supplied in a long and int(“resting letter of the drd of 
September, 1707. In the interim from l.ord Sunder¬ 
land's* Oflice at Whitehall, apd from Sle(“le's hslgings in 
S»nith Street, Westminster, the assault goes on unre- 
miWingly. It is doubtful whether a maid(‘n fortn'ss wa.s 
ever so Iwinbarded f)y ‘ ])aper bidlets of the brain.' lie 
writes to his lady love in the anticipation of meeting; 
lu* writes to her in tlu“ i)leasure,of retrosjwct; he is rhe¬ 
torical, lyrical, pietistic, and, though he does not deal 
much in file ‘ babyisms and deardiminutives’ of modern 
courtship, o(?casionnlly sutliciently extravagant and 
sentimental. Slu' must give hipi ‘ either a Fan, a 
Ma.sk or a (ihwe she ha-s wore [sic] or he cannot Live,’ 
otherwise she must expect him to kiss her hanll, or 
when he ne.xt sits by her, to st<‘al her handkerchief. 
She is ‘ t(X) Great a Bounty to Ix) receiv'd at once,’ 
therefore he must lx? prepared by degrees, ‘ least the 
mighty Gift distract* him with Joy.’ , His soul is 
stolen from itself„he .says elsewhere, all its attention i.s 
broken. His book.s are blanks, and his friends intruders. 
He is left?alone for a moment, ho tells her in one little 
notelet, and he steals it to remind his ‘ Charmer and 
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Inspirer’ that lie is hers devotedly. ‘^0h hasten Ye 
Minutes! bring on the happy Morning wherein to be 
ever lieri^ will make me loqk down on thrones! • Dear 
Molly I am tenderly, passionately faithfully thine,’ 
And so on, da”capo. • ^ 

It seems almost cruel to re%l th?se unfeigned 
utterances, in cold blood. But Steeles caveat to his 
correspondent referred to the inquisitive of his own daj 
rathi'r than the inquisitive of oyrs. As we have seen, 
(yie of the letters subsequently appearqjl ?n the Tatter, 
and six more, communicated by an imaginary ‘ Andro- 
maclm,’ as examples of hUlets-doax written to her forty 
years before, were printed in Sjiectator No. 11-2. • The 
originals at tlu' British Museum still exhibit the vari¬ 
ations which prepared them for Mr. Nutt's prc.ss in/.ho 
Savoy. Over thci following is scrawled :—‘ Ho was when 
He writ the following letter as agreeable and pleasant 
a man as any in lingland ’:— 

•Aug'30, 1707 

‘ Madam, —I begg pardon that my papw is not 
Guilt but i am forc’d to write from a -Coffee-house 
where I am attending about businesse. There is a dirty 
Croud of Busie faces all around me tivlking jioliticks and 
managing Stocks while all my Ambition, all my wealth is 
Love! Ijove, which animates my Heart, sweetens my 
Humoui’, enlarges my Soul, and affects every Action of 
my Idfe. ’ Tis to my Ijovoly Chamier I owe that many 
Noble Ideas are continually affij^’d to my words and 
Actions; tis tte natural! effect of that Generous passion 
to create some similitude in the Admirer of the object 
admir’d., Thus my Dear am I every day to -^Improve 
from so sweet a Companion. Look up, My Fair One 
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to that Hea\»’ii which inatlo thee such, and Join witli ino 
to Implore Its influence on our Tender Innocent hours 
and beseech the Author of Love, to blesse lUghts 
He has ordain’d, and ininglo with our happinesse a just 
sense of‘ our Transient Condition, and «P it'signation to 
His Wiir whit'h onl^ can n'gulute our minds to a steddy 
endeavour to ^ilease e#ch other. 1 am for ever V 
Faithful Ser"‘ 

‘ II: SStkklk.’ 

Hero is anoWierover wlucii is—‘'I’lie'l'wo next ' weco 
written after the day for our mariiiige was lived ’:— 

•fSepljr I,-it 1707 
* S"‘ Otirt'O'hotiHO 

‘ Madam,—-J t is the hardest tiling in the Worlil to 
K^in Love and ye|| atliuid businesse. As for me, all 
that apeake to me find mo out, anil I musl. Lock my 
self up, or other people will do it for me. 

‘ A (ientlenian ask'd me this morning what news 
from Lisbon, and J answer'd She's llxquisitly handsome. 
Another desir'd to know wIkmi I had Ijeen last at 
Hampton Court, 1 rejily'd twill lie on 'I’uesilay come 
se’nnight. 1‘rethee Allow me at least to kisse your hand 
IxTore that day, that my mind may 1x5 in some Com¬ 
posure. Oh Love 

‘ \ thousand Torments dwell alwut tliee 
Yet who would Live to Live without thee 1 

Methinks J could write a Volume to you but all the 
Language on earth would fail in saying flow much, and 
with what disiuferested iiassion I am Kver A'” 

‘ Hich“ StEELE.’ 

j • 

’ Only one of these two is reprintcil here. 
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It is curious to note on the faded MS. Steele’s 
hasty corrections. He first turns ‘ guilt ’ into ‘ guilded/ 
in LettertTo. 1, then strikes out that and writes ‘iGner ’ 
over it. In Letter 2, amoifg other changes, i Hampton 
Court,’ which might have Retraye^ the writer, is^changed 
to ‘ Windsor,’ and the quotation is ^bmitted altogether. 
But it would have been more curious ^ill if ‘ Antlro- 
mache ’ had printed the eminently characteristic epistle 
which, in the original correspondence, succeeds a few 
h«irs later to No. 1 :— 

•Saturday-night [Aug. 30, 1707] 

‘Dkar, Lovely Mrs. Scurlock, —I have beep in 
very flood company where your Health under the Cha¬ 
racter of the Woman I lov’d best has be^n often drank! 
So that I may say I am Dead Dri^k for your snUe, 
which is more y" I dye for you. 

‘ Y" R: Steele.’ 

t 

Some of Steele’s biographers have taken this letter 
too seriously. It is a manifest exaggeration ; iftid it is 
probable that the writer was at the momentfmuch more 
‘ fou o’ love divine ’ t^jan of any less celestial vintage. 
The man who inter pocula can write a fairly legible 
hand, find remember to be witty, is not very far gone. 
But the note is interesting because it shows that if 
‘ good company ’ was Steele’s rock ahead, he wm honest 
enough not to conceal it during his courtship; and, as 
he married the^ady, it may fairly b© inferred that she 
regarded it as a venial error. , 

In the second of these tliree epistles, it will be 
observed,.Steele speaks of a certain ‘Tuesday come 
se'nnight.’ This it is supposed was the wedding day, 
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and reckoneti from the Sunday on winch tlie letter wna 
dated would be the 9th of September, 1707. There is 
some reason for suspectiiiff that Mrs. Steeh'T prudery 
kept the fliatter private for soim< weel^s, ))ending her 
inother'.s,e.\i>^cted arrh'al in l%iulon from Wales. Hut 
the whole affa^ is^exceedingly obscure, and the alfer- 
gtiou of the dates of th^ letters makes it obscurer still. 
Itis«ot, however, until the 7th of Octoln'r that Steele 
openly direct# his comrtmnications ‘ to ^Irs. Steele.’ l’rt«- 
vious to this, although ho signs himself in one in.staitbo 
‘your most oblig(>d Husband,' they are superserilK'il to 
‘ ifrs. Scurlock ’ or to ‘ Mrs. Wari'eii,’ her maid. 

'I’he newly-married coupl(*, shorl ly aflerward.s, t(s>k 
h house in Bury Street, further identified ni those days 
ortinnumbered dw^dlings as the ‘ Hast House but two 
on the left hnnil’ or, more exactly still, us the ‘ drd 
door right hand turning out of (ierman Stri'et’ (.Jermyn 
Street). Ib're the (ia/.etteer and gent leman-in-waiting 
woidd be in convcmient proximity to tin? Palace and the 
(,'ockpit* to say nothing of the Mall and the coffee¬ 
houses. HiV, Uk), Mrs. Steele could readily slip on 
her mob ; and, with fln^ faithful Warren, trip to morn¬ 
ing prayers at the neighbouring church of St. James’s. 
The Bury Street house <‘xisted early in tlu^ century; 
but it lyvs long sinct' di.sappeared. Sbsde and his 
‘ adorable iMolly ’ must have gone into it some time in 
November, 1707; and from a j)assag<* in om*. of his 
letters it seenjs tha* he had previously Iss-n living 
with Addison, i Mr. Addison does not n-move till to¬ 
morrow,’ he says ; ‘ therefore I cannot think of moving 
my Goods dkit of His Lodgings,’—a sentence which 
throws a light upon those close relations with the 
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Under Secretary which were revealed in the already- 
quoted letter to Lord Sunderland. He begaji his 
housekeeping upon the liljeral scale of a man, who, in 
addition to a pretty wifo,has plantations in* the West 
Indies, hopes of an estate in W^les, and innumerable 
Castles in Spain. There are si^ns of numerous domes¬ 
tics ; and like everyone else of importance he set up hio 
coach. Besides this ho took a little cottage at HafiiploA 
Wick, which from its pro.vimity fp the Palace there, he 
cfiristoned unambitiously by the name*of ‘The Hovel.’ 
Finally, ho seems to have committed the indiscretion 
of inviting his mother-in-law to become part of his 
establishment. All this i# to be gathered from his 
letters, which pass almost as freely as,before, and, as 
frankly rtwc'ul their writer’s idlosyn|;rasy. Tlie BarLfl- 
does property do('s not seem to bo quite responding to 
the e.xfs'ctations formed of it, and it is greatly upon his 
mind, involving much rirtining hither and thither and 
much transacting of belated busint'ss at tavern^ and the 
like, 'fhen ho has his first fit of the gout j and makes 
pleasant fun of his crutches and his infirmity, which 
obliges him to sit i»l.ill while his little wifi' dances. 
Nor are there wanting traces of tliose misunderstand¬ 
ings of early married life, which are almost inevitable 
whore the husband and wife are no longer vtvy young, 
and have each formed habits of their own. Steele’s 
vagrant easy good-fellowship, and his interest in all 
sorts and conditions of men, must have tried his new 
companion, who was sedentary in 'her tastes,, and 
perhaps, as the French say,*a little /roide et fine&e 
besides. ' Then, early in the correspondence, comes 
another shadow. In one letter Steele, begging pardon 
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for ‘ every Act. of Reln'llioii,’ refei's to his having been 
impatient ‘ of ht-r kind concern [in] inten'sting herself 
with so much afh.'ction in ^dl whicli ndafes *n him ; ’ 
and sh(*, cotifeasing that it is* hut ‘ <iii udidtinH In our lot- 
easineifs Jo be at variance wfth each other,’ asks his 
forgiveness if she hifh offended him, not without a touch 
^lingering soivness :—*■ (tod forgive you for adding to 
th(i,sorrow of an heavy lieart, fliat is al)ovi‘ all sorniw 
but for your^snke.’ il'he w<mls ‘an addition to our 
uneasiness,’ coi*jiled with a ))assage in one of Steele’s 
letters to his mother-in-law which speaks ‘of the 
(Jenei'all complaints under which I'very lM)dy at j)resent 
is sighing, whose concernij are wholly in baml,’ make 
<t clear that the money diflicidlies w'hich aecompiinied 
t^ft-ele during ttu> grt'ater ])ai‘t of his career hud already 
Ix'gun to dis(|nierhim. lint the best idea of his life 
at this time will Iw obtaim-d by transcribing some 
more of his letters, in all caj.‘s following the original 
manuscripts. Here is one that was written on the 8th 
of Decdlnber, 171*7 - 

‘TIkak Ufl.KU,—1 cant Wa’d upon yon to-day to 
Hampton Court. f have the West Indian businesse 
on my hands, and find very much to Im' dom* Ix'fore 
ThursdaCs ix>st. T shall dine at Our 'fable at Court, 
where the Hearer knows how to come to m<‘ with any 
Orders for 

‘ Your*Obedient JIusband & Host llymble Ser"‘ 

‘ llicii'* Stkklk. 

‘ My duty to my ^Igthcf.’ 

‘ My mother ’ was of course Mrs. ficurlock, who, by 
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\hi8 time, was in residence at Buiy Strefet. The next 
two letters, the first of which is dated ‘ Devill Tavern, 
Temple JlaiT,’are apologieg because he cannot'return 
home to dinner; in a third a friend has stopped him 
on the road, affd he writes that he is drinkingjiis wife’s 
healtli, and will ‘ come within a Pint of *VVine.’ Then 
he is busy a few weeks later about Barl^does:— 

‘ Tennis Court Coffee-House 

• ‘ May 6, 1708 

< 

‘ Bkar Wii'K,—I hope I have done this day what 
will 1)6 pleasing to you; In the mean time shall lye 
this night at a Barbers, one Lcgg, over against the 
IJevill 'ravern at Charing Crbsse. I shall be able to coiv 
front the fools who wish me Uneasy and shall have the 
Kutisfaction to see thee Chearfnll and' at Ease. 

‘ If the Printer’s boy be at Home send Him hither; 
and let Mrs. Todd send by the Boy my Night-Gown,' 
Slippers & clean liinnen. You shall Hear from me 
early in the morning.’ 

Unless the nows from Ostend or Paris were un¬ 
usually heavy, it is dfflicult to nnd('rstand ivhat could 
make it necessary for ‘ Hr. Gazetteer,’ who resided in 
Burj- Street, St. James’s, to which place this missive is 
addres-sed, to relinquish his domun i;t phirem'iixor foi 
‘ one TiOgg’s ’ at Charing Cross, which was but a stone's 
throw away. Perhaps, at his own home, there w’eit 
imiiortunate infjuirers out of whose way it was desir- 

' That is, hU Morning, or Dressing-Gown. * I am in my night¬ 
gown every, morning between «ix and seven,’ saya'Hwitt in th< 
Journal to Stella. 
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able to keep. In a few days*, however, Uielianl ia 
himself ajrain, and at eleven oVIoek, on the 10th of 
!May,*17U8, writes from Lonl Sunderlaud'sOflico as 
follows:—• 

‘ De.vk Piu’k in is the second lime ln' uses thi.s 
name],—I desii^; of you to gel t the Coach and self ready 
as sflon ivs you can conveniently anil call for me here 
from whence we will go and spend some time together 
in the fri'sli ;\*r in ’free Conference. Let my l)ast 
Periwigg be put in the Coach-Ho.'c, and my new Shoes, 
for 'tis a Comfort to [be] well dress’d in agreeable 
Company. You Are N’itaU Life lo ^'Ohligd Afl’ec- 
*ionate Husband & Humble Ser"* 

‘ Kicu'’ Stkem;.' 

Steele was ])articular about what Cay calls the 
‘curling honours of the lieaij,' and according to old 
Richard Nutt, one of the lirst printers of the Tnitrr, 
never rode, out on airing hut in a fine black full- 
bottomed piJriwig, the price of which in those days 
would be nearly fifty pounds. 'Phis, or .some earlier 
example, is doubtless the object of his solicitude, and 
on this particular day in ilay, we may imagimi him 
driving slowly round and round the Ring in the Park 
in free, alid, for the moment, cloudless conference with 
the lady whom ho calls his ‘ Huler,’ and Isdiaving, no 
doubt, as became ‘ as^ agreeable and pleasant a man as 
any in England.’ But alas! a day or two after there 
must have been bad nejvs ftxun Barbailoes, or Stifle 
had met jmother friend on his way home, for there bas 
evidently been a second quarrel. On the Ist of June ho 
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tells her that he shall ‘ he at the exactly at seven, 
in hopes of seeing the heautil bject that can 

present ttself to his eyes—Jier i and then, four 

days later, comes this:— 

‘ Dkar Prue,—W hat you woulihave^ne do I know 
not. All that my fortune >\iill comjfesse you shall ^ 
always enjoy and have no body near you that You db 
not like except I am my self disapproved by yoiffor 
being devotedly • 

‘ Y' Obedient Ilusband: 

‘llicii" Steele. 

‘ I shan’t come home till night.’ 

On the 7th of June matters are no hotter:— 

‘De.\U PlUlE,—I enclose to you a (luinnea for y' 
I’oekett. I dine with L'‘ Hallifax. 

‘ 1 wish 1 know li<)W to Court you into Good 
Ilumour, for Two or 'J'hreo Quarrells more will dis¬ 
patch me (juit(‘. If you hav(' muj Love for m^ believe 
I am (ihraijif ])urHuing our Mutuall Gooif. Pray con¬ 
sider that all !My litye fortune is to [be] Settled this 
month and that I have inadvertently made me self 
Liablb to Impatient Pi'ople who take all advantages. 
If you have [not] patience I shall transact^my busi- 
nesse rashly and Lose a verj' great sum to Quicken 
the time of y' being ridd of all people you don’t like. 

‘ Y” Ever Rich” 'Steele.’ 

• 

In August Mrs. Steele' seems to have moved to her' 
country house at Hampton Wick, into posSfession of 
which Nichols supposes Steele to have entered some 
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time between the llth of Juno and the 11th of August. 
The f^timtion seems still to have Is'cn considerablv 
strained from Steele’s next h^-tter:— 

i-tli. iros. 

‘ MaiAm,-*-! hay>*your letter wherein you let me 
know that the iittle di^)uto we have had is far from 
Ifeing a Trouble to you, neverfhelesse I assure you, any 
disturbance between us is tlie erreafest afliielion to iiu' 
imaginable, '^’ou talk of the .ludgemeut of (he World 
I shall never (Tovern my Actions by v', bu( by tfie 
rules of morality and Uiglit reason. J I.ove you Ix'tter 
than.tho light of my Hyes, or the lift> bio<Hl in my 
^leart but when 1 have littt you know that you ar<' 
alfjp to understand tluit neither my sight shall lie i<o far 
iuchanted, or my irffeetion so mueh masfi'r of me as to 
make me forgett our common Interest. 'I’o attend my 
businesse as 1 ouglit and improve my fortune it, is 
necessary that my time and fny Will should lx* under 
no dire(ition but my own. I’ray give my most Humble 
Service to il’" llinns. I Write all this rather to e.x- 
plain my own thoughts to you than answer your letti-r 
dhstinctly. I enclose it to yrtu that u]K*n second 
thoughts you may s<;e the ilisrespeetfull mainuT in 
which you treat 

• ‘ Y' Affectionate Faithfull Husband : 

‘ K : Stkixk.’ 

In a letter which follows a few daas later he tells 
her that he dined yesterday^ with Lord Halifax ‘where 
the Beauties in the (iJlrdeu (presumably Mrs. .St<-elo 
and her^frihnd Mrs. Binns) were drank to.* He has 
done a dfcal of business of which he will give an account 
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when they meet. Then follow two lettera which throw 
a light upon what has preceded:— 

• ‘Ang, 18*1708 

‘ Drau Puj^e,—I have your letter, and all the Great 
severity you complain 0 ^ is that you haye ao Husband 
Who loves you better than His ftfe yho has a great* 
deal of troublesome businesse out of the [fatigue ?] #f 
which He removes the dearest thing alive. «•. 

‘ Y” Faithfully itf Spite bf y’’ self, 

‘Eicii" Steele.’ 

‘.August 20th, 1708 

‘ Deak PiiUE,—Yours by penny post' came to my 
hands but Just now. You extremely,mistake me iii 
beleiving me capable of any Cruelty or Unkindnesse to 
you. I scorn that any man living should have more 
honour and regard to His Wife than my self. You 
speak with Heat to mo but I will not answer you in 
that stile but make it my utmost aim to make you 
easy and happy to which you [sic] nothipg but doing 
me the Justice to beleive me with all the attention 
Imaginable • 

‘ y' Faithfull Husband 

• ‘Rich” Steele. 

‘ I have paid Mr. Addison His whole' thousand 
pound and have settled every man’s payment except 
one which I hope to perfect tomorrow. Desmaiseaux 
is gone to the ^ath for His Health. 

' Thera had been a {lenny poAt 1683. It was abolished in.' 
1711. Thera was even a halfpenny past for the London district 
when SteeA wrote the above letter. (Ashton's Social lAfc i» tke 
Ktign ef Qaeen JwMr.) 
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‘ I enclosed Gainnea and an half & will send more 
to-morrow or monday if I don’t come my self. I am 
Mrs. Knn’s servant.’ 

It is clear from the,fornier I)f these two letters that 
jMrs. Steele had befti persuaded to po to Hampton 
Court mainly tJ get het out of the way during her 
husljR^d’s difficulties; it is also clear that Addison had 
been obliged to help 1ms friend by the loan of a con¬ 
siderable sum, which,* if words mean anything, hod 
recently been paid by funds from Harbadot's or else¬ 
where. After this the sky seems to brighten, and the 
corresl^wndenco shows that jbr the time, at least, Mrs. 
Steele’s equanimity is restored, or in process of restora- 
tiqm Here is one of the indications :— 


• Au)(« 2Sll), 1708 

‘ Dear Prue, —The Aftenityn Coach shall bring you 
ten pounds. Your letter .shows you are passionately in 
Love with me. But We must take our portion of life 
as it runs wifliout repining and I consider that Good 
nature added to that Beautifull form Go<l has giv’n you 
would make an happinesse too great for Humane life. 

‘ Y' Most Oblig’d Husband 
‘ & Most Humble Ser^ 

‘Jlirii" Steele.’ 

Here is another;— 

"Aiir« .10th, 1708 

* Dear Prue,— I sent ten pounds by the Afternoon 
Coach of Saturday and hope ^ou receiv’d it safe. The 
manner in which yon write to me might peshaps to 
another Ic^k like neglect and want of Love, but I will 
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not understand it so but take it to be oniy the uneasi- 
nesse of a doting fondnesse which cannot bear my 
Absencftiwithout disdain. ^ • 

‘ I hope Wo shall nofer bo so long asynder more, 
for it is not iif your power to make mo otherwise than 
W Alfectionato Faithfull & Tendon Husbknd ‘ 

‘ Rich" Steele.’ 

A fortnight later tho situation still seems’9oubt- 

ful:— * ’ 

“ • Sept' 1:1th 1708 

‘ TJeaii PlulE,—I write to you in Obedience to what 
you Ordered me, but there are not words to E.vpresso 
tho Tendernosso I have for you. Love is too harsh a 
Word for it, but if you knew how my Heart akes w^ien 
you Spenke an Unkind word to iKe, and springs with 
Joy when you smile upon me, J iun sure you would 
place your (ilory nither in preserving my happinesso 
like a good Wife, than lormenting mo like a I’eevish 
lleauty. (Jood 1’rue write mo word you shalV be over¬ 
joyed at my return to you, and Pity >the Awkard 
figure 1 make when 1 pretend to resist you by Com¬ 
plying always with' tho reasonable demands of y'' 
Enamour’d Husband 

‘Rich" Steele.’ 

‘ I am Mrs. llinn's seiwant.’ 

This careful reference to Mrs. Steele’s companion 
Mrs. Binns, wliich recurs in many of the letters, looks 
as if Steele was more thair usiydly anxious to conciliate, 
this lady and secure her good oflices. , It may be, 
indeed, that the wholesome dread of eonfidaittes which 
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lie afterwards expressed through Sir lloger do Coverley 
dates from this time. A few mon> oxamplos and wo 
shall have done with our specimens of Steele aa a letter 
writer:— 

, ‘ ft)tU KOS tivo ill I lie Kvcninp 

‘DearJ'KI'E,— f send you seven jxm’orth of Wall 
^utts at five n*)enny. •AVhieh is the greatest pnxif ) 
can«^ve you at present of my being with my whole 
Heart 

‘ Hicii" Steeu:., 

Then follow two I’SS. Hut apiiarently tlu* walnuts 
were* too great a temptation to be resisted, fir when 
4,he letter was folded and addressed In* wrote outside in 

corner:—‘^’here are but 211 Walnntts. 

• Si'll''' -*”•* 

‘DEARrui E,—If a Servant I sent last night gott to 
tiampton-Court you receiv’d 29 Walnntls and a letter 
from m?. I enclose the (la/ette and am with all m^ 
Soul y' I’assionate Lover k I’aithfull Husband 

‘ Hu 11 " SiEKi.i;. 

‘Since I writ the Alxwe 1 have found lydf an 
hundred more of AValuutts w'hich 1 send herewith. 

‘MyService to Hinns.' 

‘.Sfii'" 21't 170S 

‘ Dear Dear Pri;;':,—Y our pretty lettgr, with so much 
good nature an^ Kindnesse W** I receiv d yc'sterday is 
a perfect; pleasure to Mq. T am at present very much 
out of Hunyjur upon other account Trj on living putt 
off the ^yment of my 800/. which 1 ought to have 
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received yesterday till further time. But*! hope when 
Mr. Clay comes to town to-morrow He will sec me 
Justified^ . 

‘ I am, With the Tenderest Affection, Ev»er y” 

Rich" Stkki.k.’ 

• • • 

• Sop*" 27th 170< Monda^—se’en at night 

o 

* ‘ Dkar Prhe, —You see you are obey’d in every thjnw 
and that I write over night for«the day following; 1 
8h%ll now in earnest by Mr. Clay’s good oonduct manage 
my businosso with that method as shall make me easy. 
The news I am told, yovx had, last night, of the taking 
of Lille does not prove true ^ut I hope we shall have it 
soon.' I shall send by to-morrow’s Coach. I am, Hear 
Prue a little in Drink but tit all times 

‘ W Faithfull Husband 

‘ Rich" Steei.e.’ 

• .Scp'» 28th 1708 

' !5ecrctarFs ofi'icc between six .and seven at fight 
[Toni away] , 

‘ I thought it better to enclo.se this thus than to 
direct so small a sum to you. I have but half ns much 
left in my Pockett but shall be much richer on Thursday 
Morning. My Dear Wife it is not to be imagin’d by 
you the tender Akings my Heart is frequently touch’d 
with when I think of you. Mr. Clay has shown Him¬ 
self a man of Addresse in Settling my Affairs in Spite 
of the Tricks iftid Artifices of those I have^[to] deal 
with. 

' The city of Lillo finally snircndereil to Prince Eugtne on the 
23nd of October, 1708. Itoufilcrs then retired into th6 citadel, and 
was besieged by the Allies for seven weeks more. ' 
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‘ I reconiftiend Thee, my Heart's ]X‘sire, to the 
Good God who made thee that Amiable Creature thou 
Art to*keep thee safe and happy. My HervicoTo Your 
Companion J}inns. I am 

‘ Y' Devoted Afl’ecfionate 

‘ Ifiisband & Humble Ser'* 

‘IIk h" Stkki.e.’ 

Later in the evening, or, to lie exact, at the ‘ Half 
hour after ten,'«with a candour etjuni to that of tlm 
day before he writes again as follow.s:—■ It being three 
hours since I writ to you I send this to assure you I 
am now going vm-y soberly ]o bed, and that you shall 
lir la-st thing in my thoughts to-night as well as tin*, first 
to-ntorrow mornnig.—1 am with the I’tniost I'ondm'sst' 
Y'* Faith full Husban*! Hicit" Stkki.e.' 

The .seh^ctioii from Steele's letters at this period, 
of which the foregoing an* exniuples. might be indeti- 
nitely extende<l, with but little gain in variety of 
interest. • Tender a.spirationK ; apologies for unkejit 
engagementsschemes for infallible advancement ; 
hopt>s of unravelling obscure pecuniary entanglements ; 
—these continue as heretofore to make up the staph; 
of his communications to the capricious lieauty, *who 
still remains at Hampton, while her husband is bust¬ 
ling among*l)ailiffSj lawyers, and gentlemen-in-waiting. 
Now he is at Sandy-End with Addison, lying there 
the night, and going in his (Addison’*) coach-and- 
four to visit a friend; now, with the aid of Stephen 
Clay, the young barristfs of'whose death he after¬ 
wards wrote sck feelingly in the Spectaior, No. 136, he is 
eQdeavonrii^ to bring the shadowy and intracta1>le 
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Tryon to book;' now he is scribbling a mitelet to Prue 
which Jervas the painter will throw over her garden 
wall on* his way to Haippton Court, and now de¬ 
spatching to that lady a qharter of a pound, of the best 
Bohea, which,* in this patticular j’ear of grace, costs just 
5s. Then the Lord Chamberlain <is eipected in town 
immediately, from whom he hopes fo.' an order for a 
very handsome apartment, into which (when he gees 
it) he will remove forthwith; and then, a day or 
t^vo later, he is putting in with all thd force he can 
command tor the place vacated by the death of iMr. 
Harrison, ‘ a gentleman usher of the Privy Chamber ’ 
(200^. a year salary, and 100/. perquisites). .Later 
again ho writes from beside the dead body of his master, 
Prince George of Denmark, who de])arted this life, after 
making no great figure in it, on the 28th of October, 
1708. .By this he loses his salary .as gentleman 
usher, but regains it in another way, as Queen Anne 
gave all her husband’s attendants annuities which, in 
Steele’s ca.se, equalled his salarj*. IMeanwhile Mrs. 
Steele returns to Ijondou and goes into lodgings in 
Kensington Square. Why slu' did not return to Bury 
Street is e.xplnined by the fact that there are difficulties 
with' the landlady, by whom an officer has been put into 
the house. This corner turned, a new hope arises out 
of the appointment of Addison in Decembe.- as Secre¬ 
tary to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, which creates 
a vacancy a| the Cockpit for an Under ^cretary of 
State. Steele at once makes application for the post, 

’ * Bowland Tryon, Mercluott' af peats among the sabscribers to 
the iriOhll edition of the TatUr. Bat the indefatigable Nichols 
gives no definite information respecting him'. 
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as eagerly astever. The result may Ix' told from the 
recently published Wrnficoi-th PiqH-rn. ‘Mr. Addissoa ’ 
—says gossiping and incohenmt. Peter Went*-ort.h— 

‘ is certain of going over setretary to Lord Wharton, 
and Mr. Steele put in for his^lace, buflx)rd Sunder¬ 
land has jmt 4ihn off with a promise to g«'t him the 
next place he Wiall asl^ that may 1 h' keep with his 
(ftizette. I hear it is one of the Scoteli memlHTs that 
is to" come into Mr. Addis.son place, but 1 don't know 
his name yet^ This is eonfinin'd by anothiTof SfetOe's 
letters in which it is stated that the fortunate camfi- 
date was a North Hritoii (Mr. U. Pringle). And so 
time wears on until we eornc* to the iirst serious enter¬ 
prise of Steele's life, the est(fl)lishinent of the 7Vd/< c and 
the eighteenth-«>ntnvy essay,—a subject to which the 
eitsuing cha])ter wiii Is- devoted. 

Hut l)efore Is'ginning, it may Iw* well for a moment 
to consider Steeh^'s js'rsonality ns revealed by the 
corresjxnidence, which has here Iwen (pioted anil re¬ 
ferred to^ From the scant and often doubtful biogra¬ 
phical itarticuiai's scattered through tlu> first two chapters 
no very definite picture of the man was to be con¬ 
structed. Hut in his letters to Ins wife his character, 
and especially his character in undress, is <lis«losed 
with considerable distinctness. He i.s loy:d, he is affec¬ 
tionate, hi* is amiable, he is thoroughly generous and 
good-hearted, but he is hoixdessly sanguine, restless, 
and impulsjve. It is to these defects thpt most of his 
, inconsistencies are to be traced, without accusing him 
either of careless’profmjjon or exceptional conviviality. 
Because, in one or two ot his letters to his wjfe, both 
before an# after marriage, reference is made to his 

a 2 
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having taken wine freely, there is no reason for con¬ 
cluding tlutt he drank more than any of his contem¬ 
poraries, whose letters l;o their wives (if equally 
candid) we have not had the privilege qf perusing, 
llecause therd are evid<^ces that he had little or no 
money, it is equally unnecessary sto c'oftclude that he 
was without it because he had spent^ it recklessly or' 
ibolishly. On the contrary, the whole of his commuifi- 
cations go rather to show that Ije counted u]X)n money 
t^iat never came to him. Upoti papfr Viis means, as 
stated in his own promising programme, were ample 
enough. His West Indian projierty was worth 850/. 
per annum; he had oOO/. from the Gozelle, 100/. as 
gcntleman-in-waiting, ancf the income of his wife)j 
mother w.as 400/. Ilut, as a matter of®fact, the figures 
were much It'ss tlian this, 'llie llHrbadoes estate was 
encumbered with an annual debt of 180/.; the salary 
from the Gazrtfe was saddled with 45/. taxes, and what- 
(’ver Mrs. Kcurlock could leave the newly married 
couple at her death, she seems, from one of Steele's 
letters to her, to have allowed them no mOi’e than IGO/. 
]ier annum during her lifetime. This, moreover, is 
ominously descriljed jis ‘ liable to certain debts.’ It is 
also probable that the value of the Barbadnes estate was 
considerably exaggerated; and it is besides admitted 
that times were exceptionally hard for the‘holders‘of 
such proiterty. It is equally plain that Steele had 
great difficulty in getting his money. Iqdeed it is 
even doubtful whether, owing to the protracted nego- 
ciations so often mentioned, jie received any money at 
all from.this source during the first year qf his married 
life. • If this be the case, his income during^^ that time 
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would only be about 500/., a sum obviously inaile<|uate 
to maintain an cstablislniiont in Unry country 

box at Hampton Wick, aiul an cquijwjfc to matcli, 
however much tlicse splcinJoiirs mi^ht have b*vu 
justified-b]^ Uis estyiftited means. Add to this that as 
a quondam Caj\Jaiu of Fusileers' and man alsnit t<twn, 
he no doubt started with debts of his own ; and it 
requires no further arf'viment to prove that, without 
extravagaao# of any kind, In* hml at th<> oul.sot all the 
elements of eiSbarrossment,— an embarrassment fi^m 
which he never after seems to have succeeded in wholly 
frt'eing himself. 

These were conditions,•which were certidnly unfa- 
"vourable to happiness; and it can scarcely be supposed 
tliat Steele’s wedded life was of that idyllic sereinty, 
which the charm of his individuality and the warmth 
of his attachment would seem to ])romise. In the 
absence of any iitt('ranees frf)!!! Mrs. Steele h(*r.sell, it 
would unwi.se to infer too much ri sjH'cting her from 
her husband’s letters. Hut it is impossible not to read 
thost! letters without n'ceiving a certain vague impres¬ 
sion which is not entirely to h^r advantage. As an 
unmarried woman she had Is'cn a Iwauty and a ^scorn¬ 
ful lady,’ to u.se the seventeenth-a'iit iiry synonym for 
a coquette,—and she apparently continued to retain as a 
wife a good deal of that affected disdain and tenacity of 
worship which hatl characH'rised her asfa spinsbw. Sh<( 
seems also to have Been given to vapijAs, and variable 

' Ftonr the absence of aUy rcfcretxsj to liii military pay fn lii« 
account of hiiameans, a» given to hU mollier-in-law, itmiuat Ijc in¬ 
ferred tha/previouM to the Srtl of itept. 1707, tho date of Wj* letter to 
her, he haf sold hU commis.Hion. 
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beyond the Ucence of her sex; and from her injunction 
to her hj^sband, when choosing a house, to get one near 
a church, was probably something of a cUvote. The 
general effect produced upon one is that, notwithstand¬ 
ing intervals of genuine tenderne’ssv.and erep indulgent 
toleration, she was on the whcjjo ‘ gey/11 to live with,’ 
and that when things went wrong, she was by no meant 
sparing of complaints and recriminations which vSt(?Me’s 
self-reproachful and promptly re^ientant ^i\*ture must 
ha^o found especially hard to bear. Yet he seems to 
have loved her dearly. Although, as we have seen, his 
language once or twice strikes a more dignified note 
than usual, he is undeviating in his cordiality of tone. 
To the last she is his ‘ Absolute Ooverneose,’ his ‘capri¬ 
cious Beauty,’ his ‘dear dear ^ru^^’ *When years after¬ 
wards ho writes of her in the dedication to the L^uIIck 
L ibmnj, it is with tlu! samo steadfast loyalty, and the 
brief note which records her death speaks of her as his 
‘ dear and hoiroured Wife.l , ' 

It must, however, be admitted that, en her side, 
there was some ground for disillusion. 'lo have married 
a gentleman with a Court appointment and ‘a Com- 
^retency in worldly gocnls,’ who was irregular in his 
habits, and always at his wits’ end for a guinea, was 
scarcely a satisfactory change from the flattewd e.xist- 
ence of a prosixsctive Fortune, or the indolent sommeih 
du matin (dear to Millamant) of irresix)nsible maiden¬ 
hood.' And tfee escajre from inijjecuniosity is less 

• This privilege slie does not seerii \o have wholly abandoned 
after marriage. * I wish 8lee{ung so long this morning, after I came 
out to Woric may not do you Imrm,’ her husband writes; \uid again, 
' Itising a little in a morning . . . would not be amisse.’ 
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easy for the woman than for the man. Steele, with 
his elastic vitality aiul his kemi interest in hninan 
nature, could easily flin|j; the ('ivtan wiiffls both 
Barbadoes and the bailill’s o\^t‘r a bottle with an ojv 
jiortuno ‘«chc^b-fello\\'*from India.’ Hut it must have 
btien far otherwise for 'dearest ]*rne,’ nui'sinj' the 
wreck of her cx])ectations in tearful tiUr-iUI,'li- with 
the -sympathetic Mrs. Binns, or waiting nervously, in 
an atmo.si)i»i*re of lljiigary Water, for the lonj'-ex- 
pected tidings* that her husband's vagiu-ly-detin*-d 
‘affaii-s’ W(‘ro at last sueee.ssfully coniisisi'd. If she 
was peevish and irritable, her j)e(-vishness and irrita¬ 
bility were not without a ewrtain jiistifieatioii. 

’ From the (%t<‘ of his a])poiutnient as (iazetteer in 
May, 1707, Steeh'^eems to have done little in the way 
of lib-rature. As already stilted, in Sejitember of the 
same year, ho published a /Vo/<«/(/e In Ihf J’ltiri'isili/ nj 
O-rford, the lir.st cou[)let of wliieli— 

'.<V> wanil’i-ing Stn-iinis by siicret Koree return 
To tluit cajiacious Ocean wlience they’ri! born ’ 

is an economical n'rlnniijr of jwirt of liis addre.ss to 
Dr. Ellis in the Dyce Library eojiy of the I 'liriMi<in Mi ni. 
In the concluding lines hi- apostrophises the aetaleniic 
dons us follows— 

‘ Yc calm Sjwctators of a guilty Age, 

Pity the Follies of the World and Stage, 

Free from what ^tlier act, or represei^. 

Weigh both the Character and the Inb-nt. 

Aud^know, jSen as they arc our Authors drew-, 

But whi^t they shoulif be, we must learn from you ; ’ 

a commtindatiou, which, it may Ijc observed, Vould 
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scarcely be borne out by some of tlie contemporary 
entries in Mr. C. E. Doble’s excellent edition of Hearne. 

r 

But if^teele escaped literary criticism by non-pro¬ 
duction, he seems to have been still unable to secure 
unmixed approbation for his official ^annomicements. 

‘ The paragraph you mention ’—fie writes'^to an Irish, 
friend in October, 1708—‘ wfis verj’^^^much censured 
in tlie town; but I acted so as to answer it where I 
am accountable. As to the rest, I takt^.piy employ- 
n\^mt in its very nature to be what *!s the object of 
censure, since so many interests are concerned in the 
matters I am to relate twice a week : but I am armed 
cap-a-pee with old senteiujes; among which I prefer 
that of Horace with L.UOO onumn salary— 

Popidng me sibiUit nt mi/ti jihnvlo 

Ipse ilomi simiil w; nunuiws cuntemplor,' etc. 

‘My way of life,’ he addij, ‘ should make me capable of 
entertaining with much politics; but I am not^ a bit 
wis('r than you knew me.‘ ’ It would have Ix'en hap¬ 
pier for llichard Steele, and for literature generally, if 
he had maintained this assumed incapacity in matters 
political. Yet his labours on the Guzaile can scarcely 
be regretti!d, since they certainly played their part in 
the initiation of the Tatlee. 

' Literary Relies, etc., by Georire-Monck Berkeley, 397-9, 

where this letter is^.'uote fully printed tlian by Nichols. 
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IV. 

niCKKttSTAFl-’s H'Ct'llUATIOXS.’ 

So much ciif^i’osscil l>v the Ihirbiuhies l)u.sines.s are 
Steele’.s letters for 1708 that, they scarcely contain any 
reference to his daily associiates, with tin* exception of 
‘Addison. But^duriiif' this year he must have seen 
njifbh of Swift. In November, 17o7, not lonj' after 
Steele’.s murria*'e. Swift had conn* to Kiij^land ; and he 
remained in this country until .lime, 17<t‘.t. Jlis object 
was to obtain for the Irish c4er<ry tlie same remission 
of First Fruits and 'I'wentietlis jiayable to the (’n)wn 
which l*ad 1^‘en conceded to their F,nfi;lish brethnm ; 
and he had counted u]vm the aid of Sunderland and 
Somers. I'jwn this occasion, however, his efforts were 
unsuccessful. But in tlui weary waitin^'-time which 
ensued, he ha<l freipient communications with ^teide 
and Addigon, the latter of whom he already knew and 
respected. ‘The triumvirate of Addison, Steele and 
me’—he writes to Ambrost; 1‘hilip.s—Vcoine Pif'ether 
as seldom*as the bi*n, moon and eartl>; but I often 
see eacli of themi.’ Ilis note-lxwk contain.s frequent 
entries of dinners with*<»ne or otluT at the Sf. James s 
Coffee-hoHsdJ at the Fountain of the Kit-Cafc*, at the 
old Geoite in Pall ilall. Congreve, no doul<t‘ W!W 
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sometimes ,of that illustrious company, and Swift’s 
friend, Colonel Hunter, and Anthony Henley, the 
Hampslnro ’Squire who is Opposed to have contributed 
to the Tatlcr. There wjuld bo meetings also at Lord 
Halifax’s house in New Palace ^*ajd, ob jEit^his country 
seat bv the Thames. Nor was the intercourse of the • 
trio wholly of the table and the tavern. At his lodgings 
in the Haymavket Swift would be within easy distance 
of both Bury Street and Steele’s *pflice.' .must have 
made the acipiaintance of ‘ dearest Prifr,’ by whom, ho 
wrote afterwards, Steele was henpecked; and there is 
evidence that evam in bureaucratic Whitehall itself, ho 
sometimes guided the pen of.tlie too garrulous Gazetteer. 
When all the world was Imngering for tlie long-deferred* 
surrender of Lille, whereof mentioq^ was made in the 
foregoing chapter, it was Swift, apparently, who pre¬ 
vented the premature announcement of an engage¬ 
ment. ‘ We are now e^^n•y day expecting news from 
abroad of the givatest importance,' ho tolls Archbishop 
King in August. ‘ In the hist Uuxdlo it \vas certainly 
affirincd that there would be a battle; but the copy 
coming to the oflice "to bo corrected, 1 prevailed with 
thorn to let mo soften the plntiso a little, so as to leave 
some room for possibilities.’ The (hizetle still exists; 
but to be written by a Steele and ccurccted % a Swift 
is not now among its privileges. 

Pruning lu^riances in the Gazetteer’s foreign nows 
was not, howewr, the only literary influenco'which the 
dominating spirit of Swift exercised • upon his docile 
associate.. One of the first b6<^s to which the forth- 


' Ii} March, 1709, wrilinj; to Colonel Hunter at Piria, bo aski 
him to address his letters ‘ at Mr. Steele’s office, at the t^ckpit.’ 
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coming Taller drew attention wivs tlio iViycc/ fur ike 
Advati^ement of lielhjion and the litformaliun of Manners, 
which, under the mask of a’JJ’er.son of Quiilitj^Swifl, 
wrote in 1708. It does not jfcem to liave bt't'ii quit(> 
decided bjr ^icwDean’s tiiogriipliers wlietlier he intended 
"to be wholly did^tic or partly ironic in this remarkable 
t»ct, which he dedicated to that Co\intess of Herkelev 
upon whom he Invd previously ])almeil oif his M, dlUiti,„i 
on a Broom ^rl:. Bufc* much in it, and especially cer¬ 
tain passages with regard to the contemi)orary stajn', 
must have been thoroughly to Steele's taste, while 
several of the social practices which fell under its 
condemnation, as gaming, iatempcranee. jirofanity, ami 
The like, arc exactly those, which Steele in his siihse- 
qi»ent character of yensor (and it is to hi' observed (liat 
Swift especially recommends the appointment of Cen¬ 
sors) most persistently attacked. It was to he ex))eclod 
therefore that Steele, who kneif the anonymous author, 
would cqjnraeiid his work. All Will's Coffee-house, he 
declares, hav» read it and approved it; and one of that 
company, by whom .Mr. 1'or.ster tliinks we are to 
understand Addison, observed oft it that, the author 
‘writes very like a (ientleman, and goes to llcav'n 
with a very good Mien.’ More direct, howev('r*Ihau 
the effect awhich the J'rujcct exercised upon Stw-lc’s 
future enterprise was that of another of Swift's literary 
exercises for 1708—the famiais predieVons which he 
levelled agaimst the iflmanack-nmkers. Ttis chief vic¬ 
tim upon this occasion^ as is well known, was the 
cobbler arid starmonger, -Tohn Partridge, the author of 
an annual Liherahm, whoso death he*gravely 
predicted ^t a certain day and hour. Uy itself this 
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was notliing; but when the time arrived, Swift gravely 
announced that his prophecy was accomplisliejJ. It 
was uTvain for T’artridg(\*to assert his existence; his 
decease was related witl^ the gravest circumstantiality; 
his elegy was written in spite of his protestations, and 
the mystification, into which the wliole of Will’s gradu¬ 
ally entered, was carried to such a point that the 
company of stationers applied for an injunction against 
the continued publication of ‘^Imanncs u\\paring the 
mimo of Partridge. The pseudonym 6f ‘ Isaac Bicker- 
staff,’ which Swift had borrowed from a locksmith’s 
door, and which was Ixirne many years later by an 
actual playwright, becauio% ‘ famous through all Parts 
of Europe;’ and when, early in 1701), Steele was medi¬ 
tating the establishment of his ne^v paper, he appro¬ 
priated, probably with Swift’s concurrence, the name 
which Swift had already made familiar. 'J’ho Toller, 
No. 1 of which appeared on the 12th of April, 1709, 
was announced as ‘ by Isiuvc lUckerstaff, Esq.’ 

It is one of the snares of literary inquiry that far 
too much importance is attached to nnnote causation. 
Those who have attempted to account for the sudden 
and apparently unpremeditated appearance of the 
Totlef have sometimes done so by tracing the germ 
of its inception to this or that of its jierifslical pre¬ 
decessors. But with a man like Steeh' to-day is far 
more suggestk-fe than yesterday. If the Taller ap¬ 
peared suddefly, it was probably because it was exe¬ 
cuted almost as soon as it was conceived, and its 
proximate cause is to be found in the surrounding 
conditions. Steele, we know, had been vaiply seeking 
some Ihcrotive employment to increase his income. He 
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had failed to* obtain the jMist ' of f!;entleiiian usher oT 
the Privy Clianiber: ho had faih'd to obtaiir the succes¬ 
sion to Addison’s Under-Secretaryship of Stat^ His 
thoughts would naturally reVert to literature, and nut 
unreasonably to some form <1# literature in which he 
could tufli^cFficcoiwiT his exce|)tional advantages as 
’Gazetteer. Fiv«i thesis considerations tlu> idea of a 
jAper or Journal of News of a superior kind must 
almost necessarily follow, 'fhen it is clear that Swifts 
rrnjecl had^gjjested to him, as indeed he later admits, 
a way ‘ of undervaluing the AVorld with (iood Preedii’g.' 
whicli was very different from that of the f>nlinnry 
moral teacher, and could scarcely b(‘ over-estimated ‘in 
observing upon the Mann<'fs of the Ple.Msurabh* as well 
*as ^he Ibisie Pirt of .Mankind.' Thus would gmw up 
tlTe scheme of th«t uni<|ue ‘ belter of Intelligence,' 
which was to be the T'lthu-, ‘consisting of such Parts 
as might gratify the Curiositv of I’ewms of all Con¬ 
ditions, and of each Sex.' Nothing further was needftd 
but to p|ive it an impetus at the <uitset by sctnie (U‘vico 
calculatol td* attract public attention. This was sup¬ 
plied by attributing the authorshi]) to the all-|y.pulnr 
BickerstalT, who from being a nanle of Swift's l)eca!ue a 
personage of Steele's. « 

The Tatter, \n all probability, had no more recondite 
origin th«n this. In the course of its career its sco|x* 
widened, and modifications no doubt ^.xjk place Isdh 
in its matter and its manner. But th^ulxwe circum¬ 
stances are sufficient in themselves to account for the 
initial appearance on. eighteenth-century breakfast 
tables of t^e homely ^ouble-colutnned folio sheet— 
‘ Tobacco,♦ paper ’ and ‘Scurvy Letter,’ an‘outraged 
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tforrespondent styled it—which was to her succeeded hj 
so many imitators. Perhaps the best way of giving 
sorae4d?a of its general purport will be to describe 
briefly the first four numbers, which were ‘ Printed foi 
the Author,’ and issued- gratis, announcement being 
made that after a certain time "the prieo^’(Tuld be a 
penny. The motto of the fir^t and ^jp.any subsequent 
numbers was the well-worn Qnicquid agimt Homin.9s 
nostri Farrago lAhelli. To Nos. 1, 2 and 3 was prefixed 
an introduction, in which Mr. Bickerstaff, afiter proclaim¬ 
ing that the end and purpose of his paper is to teach 
people what to think, goes on as follows:—‘I shall 
from Time to Time Report and Consider all Matters of 
what Kind soever that shaK occur to ]\Ie, and publish 
such my Advices and Reflections ovary Al’aescl^ig, Tliurs- 
dag, and iSaturdaij, in the Week, ftr the Convenien6o 
of the Post. It is also resolv’d by me to have something 
wliich may bo of Entertainment to the Fair Sex, in 
Honour of whom I have ^aken the Title of this Paper.’ 
A few lines farther on he says that he shall . arrange 
his relations under these heads:—‘ All 'Accounts of 
Gallanirg, Flcasnrr, and Fntcrtainmcnf, shall be under 
the Article of Wliifi'St Clioi'olatr.-Jfoase; Fontrg, under 
that of Will's ('offer-house ; Learning, under the Title of 
Gnrcian ; Foreign and Domestick Neies, you will have 
from St. James's Coffee-house; and what else-^I shall on 
any other Subject offer, shall l)e dated frpm my own 
Apartment.' Fj'Jally, recurring to the proposed price, he 
adds:—‘ I once more desire my Re^er to consider, That 


as I cannot keep an Ingenious S^an to §o daily to Will’s, 
under IVo-pence each Day merely for his Charges; to 
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White’s, undar Sixpence ; nor to tb(' (ri-trcimi, witlioiit 
allowing him some Plain lobeas able ns others 

at the* Learned Table ; and that a gixxl ()bs<'r\-«m^nnot 
speak with even KitLiri/ at-S'/. James's without clean 
Linnen. I say, these Considerations will, 1 ho]x-, make 
all persoits^iHiiig t» comply with my Humble Request 
(when my Stock exhausted) of a Penny a Piece, 

Specially since they are sure of some proper Amusement, 
and that it is impossible for nu- to want Means to 
entertainJPW, having besides tin- Helps of iiiy own 
Parts, the Power <if Divination (tin- ojqxment *of 
Partridge was, it will lx* renn-inbered, a;i astrolog<-r], 
and that I can, by casting a Figure, tell you all that 
will hnp])en Ixdbre it conies*to pass.’ This last faculty, 
ho^vever, he <li*signs to ‘ n.se very sparingly, and not 
Sfu*ak of any Thinn till it is ])ass'd, for fear of divulging 
ilatters which may ollend our Superiors.' 

In accordance with this araal /-o/yv/s. Tatter No. 1 
leads off, uiuhn- the article of ^V hite's, with the account 
of the (^'plorable condition ofa ‘ very pretty (ii-ntleiuan 
who ha.s loift his heart to a lady whom he saw out of 
a tavern window in Pall Mall while he was washing his 
teeth. Under Will’s is an acc^uint of the acting at 
Drury Lane for Betterton s benelit of Congreves Ijaee 

for Love, ill which :ilrs. Barry, Mrs. Brm-eginlle and 
Doggett,«though not then attached to the houw, took 
their parts. From the unusual hticcess of this repre¬ 
sentation ^Mr. Bickerstaff augurs tlui^^I’hiys will re¬ 
vive, and take the^ usual Place in nic Opinion of 
Persons of Wit hnd ij,erit, notwithstanding their late 
Apostaev in Favour of Dress and 8ound ’—an obvious 
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Bit at the prevalent rage for opera.' His fte.xt sentence 
gives a curious picture of the eighteenth-century play- 
house^dience, which, on this occasion, was unifeually 
splendid and distinguished. ‘ This Place is very much 
alter’d since Mr. Drycfen •frequented it, wliere you us’d 
to see liomjn, RfujmmH, and iil'1;lu* llands of 

every Man you met, you have new onlyaa, Pack of Cards; 
and instead of the Cavils about tlie Turn of the Ex¬ 
pression, the Elegance of the i^yle, and the like, the 
Learned now dispute only about die Truth oT\iie Game.’ 
After the Poetical and Dramatic comes the Foreign and 
Domestic News, part of which is attributed to Mr. 
Humphrey Kidney, the then well-known waiter and 
keeper of book-debts at .St.* James’s Coffee-house, and 
the communication from ‘ my own A])artirient ’ deals wjjtli 
the obtrusive and indecent vitalitvt of Partridge the 
astrologer, as evidenced by his Alnvuuick for the year 
1709. The number concludes with an advertisiunent of 
Swift’s latest pamphlet on the same subject, the well- 
known VIndimtiun of hone IJichrrxtoff, Ruf., witli which, 
for his own part at least, he practically concluded this 
protracted jest. 

The second number of Steele’s paper is mainly 
occupied by a poem from the pen of Swift's friend, ‘ little 
Harrison,’ based, according to .Steele’s introduction, 
upon ‘ a real Accident which happen'd antong my 
Acquaintance.’ This is a pleasant versification, under 
the title of ‘ Thi^’Medkln,' of the old ston.- from Burton’s 
Aiuiiomy of the lady who is cured of loquacity by 
holding water in her mouth, and stilf finds its place 

' ' The taste for plays is expired'—he bad fritter (o' Kcally io 
the previous October. ‘ We are all for operas,’ etc. Swift’s corr 
apondenoe tells the same tale. 
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in huinorous*antliolo<'i(>s.' N’limlx'r :> contains flic 
earliest of those fine and syinjiathefic thcufrical papers 
of whfeh Steele afterwards jjrodiiced so many eswlflples. 

It is an account of the actiiif' of Mrs. llicknell (always 
a favourite of the aHtly>r)in \V\ch»Mley's f'(/(oitr// U'l/e; 
and while tteftijfjusti'ce to the literary merits of that cele¬ 
brated comedy, nfcnaftes to do justice al.so to its dubious 
inorality. At the same time the admits that he 

does not go ns far as stvme of his contemiioraries in thi'ir 
views of t’ffe sta^e. '1 cannot be of the same Ojiinion 
with my Friends and Fellow-Labourers, the /I’e/brme/'s of 
Mamier.i, in t’leir Severitj' towards I’lays, but must allow, 
that a goixl Flay, acted before a well-bred Audience, 

•must raise very projicr Incitements to good Mehavioiir, 
un<i be the most*<|uick and jirevailing .Method of giving 
young I’eople a tufn of Sense and Mreeding.’ 'I'hen, 
after a gi'ave and kindly rebuke of a certain ‘Young 
Nobleman ’ who had disconiposijjl the aiidienci* by coming 
to the theatre llustered with wim*, he pna-eeds to make 
merrj' oter the last new poem at the colfee-honses, 
Blackinore's nieelianical fiiKlriirlinns to Vtiinh'i-liitnlc [a 
tapestry designer], which recomnaMuls the execution 
of all JIarlborongh's campaigns in arras. 'I'liis happy 
idea Mr. Bickerstatf thinks might lie lulvantagaoii.sly 

extended. ‘As, supiwsc an Jngenious (ientleman 

• 

' The news jn this numlicr from ‘iny own ilmartment ’ conUins 
a sarcastic paragrapii which is worth qiiolint,'. ^unc<! Isia'ls XIV. 
has reached Hie a^e of siaty-threc, ‘ there has notldy'd ’ say.s Mr. 
BicketstaS—‘one JIan of the Frrnrh Nation, who was Younger 
than his Majesty, excipt a vciy few, who were taken near t ho Village 
of Germany [Ble8bei m2j.jDd^m e more, who were 

strsitned fo9 iBdgingr at a Place IBirdted on tba 

VmA to Ghent nnaSrugee: Stti 
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^xould write a Poem of Advice to a Caliico-Printer: 
Do you tlunk that there is a «irl in that 

woulci v?har any Thing but 'I'h, Taking of hide ; or, T/m 
Battle ofOu^narde ? They would certainly be all the 
Fa Jion, till the Heroes abroad had cut out some more 
Patterns. I should fancy small S'kirm'islil‘f might do 
for Under 1 etticoats, provided they Aad a Siege for 
ho Upi)er. If our Adviser was well imitated, many 
industrious 1 eople might be put to Work. Little Mr 
B^iptde now in the Room [i.e. at Will’a] ^^T,o formerly 
writ a Song and a Half, is a Week gone in a very 
pretty Work, upon this Hint: He is writing an Epi- 
gramtoa Voung Virgin ij-ho knits very well; ’tis a 
Ihousandihtiesheisa Jaeohife: Hut his Epi™ is- 
by way of Advice to this Damsel to knit, all the Actions 
of tlu^ irch-mArand the Duke oUSurgnmlg last Cam- 

paignm the Clock of a Stocking.’ 

Iho last of the grath numbers. No. 4 after brief 
prdnmnary, opens with a pair of feminine portmits, 
aftci Steele and lopes friend Jervas. AyiietHer they 
wore intended for real beauties, the annotators say not 

Hut they are m Steely’s best manner‘ All Hearts ’_ 

he writes from White\s-‘ at present pant for two Ladies 

of heT '° mi «»^P-o«s-d the Dominion 

of he rown. 1 hey are indeed lioth e.xceeding Charming, 

but differ ymy much in their Excellencies. ’I’l.e Beauty 

look at ClavJa, you see the moat exact Harmony^of 
leature, Comple.xion, and Shape; ytm find in Chhe 

b^thf wf Tw Particulars, 

but ^e Whole Woman irresistible. Clarism looks Lan¬ 
guishing ; Chhe Killmg. Clarma never fails of gaining- 
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Adiuiration ; (Vi/oc, of moviiif'Desiiv. 'I’lje (iivzons at 
Clariijsit are aft first unc<iiicorH'(l, as if they were oIj- 
sen’ing a fine l*jcture. Tlifty who Ix-hohl Chloe, at tiio 
first (jiaiice, discover Truiispyrt, as if they met tlu'ir 
dearest Frieiul^ These different IVrfi-etions an' suitably 
• represented^))' the last (Irent I’ainter liitlij has sent us, 
'^r. Jercaxt'. (Tunfun is, by that Skilful 1 land, plac'd 
in a Manner that l(V)ks jirth-ss, and innocent of the Tor¬ 
ment she ('/(/oejinwn with a Liveliness that shows 

siie is Conscioift, but not Atl'ected, of lier I’erfi'Ctic^is. 

isa Sliei)herdess; t'/(/<»•. a (’ouniry Cirl. 1 must 
own, the Design of ('hlorn ])icluri> shows, to nii‘, great 
.Mastery in the ]’aint<>r, f(»r notliing could be l«'tt<T 
“imagin’d tl)an tlu' Dress he has given lier, of a Stiiiw- 
]Ja1 and Hibbon,^1o represmit that Sort of Ifeaufy _ 
which enters the Heart with a certain Familiarity, 
and cheats it into a Hcdief, tluit it lias receiv'd a Lover 
as w'cll as an Object of Lo\*<‘. 'I'ln' Force of their 
clifl’eri'iift Ileauties is seen also in the Llfecls it makes 
uiwn their l#overs. 'I'he Admirers of t'/(/.«■ an* eter¬ 
nally (iay and well-i)leas'd: Those of tVorisse Melan¬ 
choly and Thoughtful. And ns •this I’assion always 
changes the natural ^laii iutoa<]uite Difl'iTent Lreatunc 
from what ho was befon*, th(“ Lovi* of L/i/ee makes (.ox- 
combs 5 tl^t of f'/))/’)'sse, ^ladm(*n.* f here were of 

» Can Steele,h.avc here tx:cn thinking of cliariiiing line* 

' To Amorct V— 

« ‘ AMOI^:t ! as sweet an<I good 

As the most ilelirioiis fool. 

Whkih, bat t.istol, does iuipart 
Life and ghidjc.'-s to the heart. 

, Sachabissa’s beauty’s wine 
Which to madness doth incline : 

Such a liquor, as no brain 
That is mortal can sustain.' 
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each Kind jjist now here. Hero is Ono that Whistles, 
IjaugV*»,„ Sings, and Cuts Capers, for Love of Cliloe. 
Another has just now writ Three Lines to Clarium, 
then taken a Turn in t^e Garden, then came back 
again, then tore his Fragment, «then (jail’d for some 
Chocolate, then went away without it. 

‘ Ckloe has so many Admirers in the ftoom at present^’ 
[i.e. at White’s] ‘ that there is too much Noise to proceed 
in my Narration : So that the Progress o^fhe Loves of 
Clhrimi and Cliloe, together with the iBottles that are 
drank each Night for the One, and the’many Sighs 
which are utter’d, and Songs written, on the Other, 
must be our Subject on future Occasion.’ 

The Theatrical News of the same Number, after a 
whimsical outburst il iiropon of the^ Owen M'Swin^js 
new Opera of J’jirrlinti mid Dmirtriiix, concludes with 
the following passage, which is quite in the spirit of 
Fi(ddiug’s I'lisqniii, and flbgarth’s Slrullniij .Ic/rcdses :— 

‘ Advices from the upper Knd of I’Icrndillii .say, that Miti/- 
Fair is uthwly alwlish’d; and we hear, hliv I'inhrAhmmi 
has remov’d his Ingenious Company of Strollers to Green¬ 
wich : But other LeKers from Deptford say, the Com¬ 
pany js only Making thither, and not yet settled; but 
that several Heathen Gods and Goddesses, which are 
to descend in Machines, landed at the Kiiujs-Head- 
(Shn'ra last Saturday. Fcjkw and Cupid went on Foot 
from thence tc^trcenwich -, Mms got drnnk'in the Town, 
and broke his Landlord’s Head;*for whiclf he sat in 
the Stocks the whole Evening; but» ilr. Pinkethman 
giving Security that he should do nothing this ensuing 
Sunyuer, he was set at Liberty.’ Diand'—the record 
goes on to tell—owing to a misadventure quite out of 
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keeping witli her celestial clniiiicter. ‘ wiis e<iinniitte<l 
by Justice ‘ Hut,’it is‘juldetl, ‘ thei'u g<H's 

down another Din no and « tiV/sse/ iWff Tide 

from Billingsgate.’ Tho ninnlsT concludes with the 
following Advertiscnwnt: t'pon the Jluinbh' IVtition 

of the lUmning Stationers, Ac. this Paper may be ha4l 
{)f them, for tlTl' futufe, at the J’riee of one Penny.’ 
At this price it continued to be sold, llu- oidy sid>se- 
(pient dilfer^'iice bein^ that, after No. ‘J(i, then* was a 
sjx'ci.’d issue with a blank le.af ‘to write Business ^<in ' 
for the benefit of country snbscribiTs. 'Phis cost a half¬ 
penny more. 

.Steele, as will be evident from tlie alsive summary 
of the o])ening nuiubei-s, struck at the outset most of 
tl^> not<'s which lati'r distinguished the periodical. 
'Pile reference to cards in I heat res, and the n-biike to 
the young nobleman llusti'i-e*! with win.*, have eiu-h 
their amplification in sidis.^pieiit j>a]>ers devoted to 
drunkenne.ss and giimbling. .Nbiny i*xcellent tln-atrical 
and literary.utti-ranci's succeeded to the criticism of the 
i^oiinlni B7/’c and the JiiKlrnrlioiis (u while 

the contrasted ])ortr;dts of (’hh«* and (’l.arissa and the 
sketch t)f the <listranght. lover of No. I are no more 
than ordinary examples of thosi- efforts for th^ ent<T- 
tainincn^of the ' Fair .'■'ex,’ which excited the robust 
cynicism of .Swift. 'Phe tale or incident is, imhs'd, not 
yet represented; but it is close at Rvid in the little 
tragedy t)f Valentine and L'nnion iW the siege of 
Namur, which,figures in No. n, and nothing after¬ 
wards attempted in the Jnirlescpie way is much happier 
than thelpifragraph devoted to tin* njihtid^urfcl rnUcres 
of Mr. Penkethman’s comixiny of strolling cofntdians. 
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Upon the ix)litical department there is less need to lay 
stress. Although Steele seems to have attached great, 
and |®i%aps unreasonable, importance to this, i£ was 
not, by its nature, destined to bo an enduring feature; 
and as the plan of the paper develpped, it finally faded 
away altogether. At first with sohie anofr/mous aid, 
such as that afforded by Harfisons poem in No. 2^ 
Steele seems to have provided the whole of the copy 
himself. Swift’s well-known Jhm-iptinn, of the Mornimj, 
indeed, is included in No. 9, but it is introduced rather 
as a quotation thiiu as the contribution of its author, 
who at this time was visiting his mother at Leicester 
on his way back to Ireland and there is nothing that 
with any certainty can Ixf attributed to him before < 
No. 32, which, undt'r the name of M.adoiudla, coiirsely *4- 
dicules poor Mary Astell and her ‘ Protestant Nui\n(!ry.’ 
The first letter of John Hughes, another occasional 
contributor, do(>s not apivar until No. (it, and beyond 
the humorous account of the Staff family in No. 11, 
which is assigned to a certain Captain TwisdiM, who 
was killed at the siege of .Mons, there are no signs 
that Steelo had any ,,stated assistants, with but one 
exception; nor did any of the above-mentioned writers 
render,* at any period, any material aid to his enterprise. 
But, as soon as the sixth nundrer was issiu'd, Addison, 
who had left London on his way to his Irish Secre¬ 
taryship two d^’s before the 'I'itticr first'came out, 
recognised his ffri(*nd’s pen by it.v reproduction of a 
remark of his own in reference to t^ie propriety of 
Virgil’s epithets. Shortly afit^r he seems .to have 
tendered jiis services, first in the way Pf* lynts and 
suggestions, then in the form of finished papers, which 
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towards the cfose of the serit's, wlu'ii ho had, n'- 
turned to London permanfullv, bocainf^ j)rot<y uuiuorous, 
and fairly ref'ular in thoir iifjipomiinco. 

There can 1 h' no need now to attempt to lessen the 
value of Addison’s coiitribntions to the 'l\tlh;\ or to 
.underrate Tiieir imiwrtanco in jierfeetinfif the eifrh- 
tjenth-century I'lSSay. Steele himself, witli that royalty 
of acknowledgment which characterisi'd him, frankly 
admits this.. ‘ 1 Inut*,’ ho says, in tliat oft-<pioled 
passage from the general Prefaee to volume iv. of ^le 
collected edition of 1710 II, ‘only om‘ (ientltmian, 
who will be nameh-ss, to thank for any I’riNpient Assist¬ 
ance to me, which indeed.it would have L-en bar- 
"iKvrous in him to have denied to one with whom he has 
liv#d in an Intimacy from t'liildh(K)d, consiilering the 
great Ease with winch he is able to dispatch th(( most 
entertaining Pieci's of this Nature. 'I'his gotsl ()flic<' 
he performed with such I'’orce«)f (ieuius, Humour, Wit, 
and Ijcarning, that I fared like a distressed Prinei", who 
calls in & ]sj\^erful Neighbour to his Aid; I wits undone 
by my Auxiliary; when 1 had once called him in, 1 
could not subsist without Dependunce on him.’ ‘ That 
paper [i.e. the 7'rt//e/] '—he says again, with ])<“rfect 
sincerity and truth, when defending himself •many 
years after in the Preface to the second edition of the 
Dtummer —‘ was advanced ind<*ed! for it was raised to 
a greater thing than I intended it! Nr the elegance, 
purity, and coiTectn*s.s, which appeareilV’n liis [Addi¬ 
son’s] Writings ^ere not so much my jnirposc; as (in 
any intelligible mannef,rfw I could) to rally all those 
SingulariKettof human life, through the different Vro- 
fossions and Characters in it, which olwtruct aitything 
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that wag truly good and great.’ These words, despite 
some friendly enthusiasm, accurately define the nature 
of A^&son’s aid. He imported into the undertaking a 
higher standard, not of motive, but of execution, and a 
more finished literary style. foundjn it„moreover, 
opportunities for the exercise of qualities 'of his own, 
which his Italian Travels, and* his ‘ (xazette in rhymp,’ 
had not hitherto afforded him. In his friend’s varied 
pages, his keen observation, hi§ sub-hmporous gravity 
nwd his fine irony, his discui-sive learning and his deli¬ 
cate lapidary art, rvero all invaluable ; whHe his po.sition 
as a contributor made it imnocessary for him to depart 
from those contemplative modes of composition which are 
generally essential to the making of masterpieces. And* 
many of his papers in the 'J'atlor are little masterpiCfces, 
not afterwards excelled by any of tfie maturer efforts of 
the Spcddtor. 'J’lio delightful sketch of tho fatuous 
poetaster, Ned Softly, fcfoled to the top of his bent by 
his compliant listener; the Labruyt'‘re-like full-length 
of that ‘Broker in Learning,’ 'rom l’’olio„grea^; only in 
type and title-pages; tho admirable ;/<!Mre-pieco of the 
‘ Political Upholstener ’ and his shabby consistory of 
quidnuncs, combing out their old campaign-wigs in the 
Mall,'and discussing ‘ what tho Swede intend, and what 
tho French,’—these are productions which^ are in no 
wise inferior to the Citizi'n’.i Jnitmal or Sir Roger do 
Souerleij at th^Vlaij. Nor are there many, if any, 
essays in the l&tor Spectator which can be Said to com¬ 
pete successfully with the Adeenturef of a Shillhig or 
tho Rabelaisian fancy of Frozm( Voices. 

Butdihe praise that cannot be withheld- from the 
merit ef Addison’s performance must not mislead ns 
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into forgettinj» that Iio was, aftor all, only a oontri- 
butor, anti a contributor nioreovor t^hosc ilitl was 
dered when ti^j^j^iodicai for wliich Ji** 
alre<i»^jM"*<!*l^®tablislu>tl. swiN’s^wttTjt lie assi.stotl f!;r»'atly 
in extei^li^ juid inaintainiiif'it; but In-1 lie tinx^ ln> 
began to write contuuioiisly,--that is afler No. 8l(, - it 
Jjad already fouflll its rTii.fun d'l'h-i'. If was Steele who 
originated and designed it; it was Steele ujxm whom 
fell the burt^j'n and h^at of the da)-: and upon Steele 
devolved the d«ty of jiroviding an unfailing supply of 
material. Neither these conditions, nor Steele's own 
literary habits, were favonraltle to the best hinil of 
work. 'We find, as we might exjiect to find, freipieiit 
trace.s of haste and hurry ; we find also, not, as in 
^fldisoii’s case, careful elaborations from some renioti' 
suggestion, but rapidly improvised utterances sjiringing 
from the casual proni])ting of the moment — a face at a 
window, a word in a club, a •cry from a crowd. Aihli- 
son seems to have transported his idea from the coflee- 
houso \o Igs cpiiet Whitehall ollice ; Stis'h- to have 
found his in the stre(;t and s<-ribbled if down in tin- 
coffee-house. What Steele withjiis ‘ veiinsl humanity 
and ready sympathy deriveil from ‘ conviTsation. --to 
n.se the eighteenth-century term for intercourse with 
the world, he flung ujion his jiais-r then and there 
without much labour of selection; what Addison js*r- 
ceived in lus environment when, to ii^| Steeles «‘Xpres- 
sion, he began ‘ to«look about and likV his company, 
he carried carefully home to carve* into soni<* gem of 
gracefub raillery or refined expression, Kar-li writi'r 
has, natA'dIiy, the defects of his (jualifies. If Addison 
delights us by his finish, he repels us by hisrciitraint 
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jind absence of fervour; if Steele/is careless, he is al- 
"pys frank ‘and g^enial. AddisoiA papers are faultless 

inlC*'”^-’ excellence 

in iTOit ,’ainft.-i (^jirceirinto t. , 

which was beyonti •\T^iotive Steen-, 
more impulsive nature. But for jvords whicli the lioa'i u 
finds when the liead is seeking; *for iil/iSSbs glowing 
with the white heat of a generous effiotion; for seiji- 
tences which throb and tingle with manly pity or coura¬ 
geous indignation, we must tnrn*to the es.says of Steele. 

In the dedication of the first voltuiM! of the Toiler, 
Steele described its general purpos(i as ‘ to expose the 
false Arts of IVife, to pull off the Disguises of Cunning, 
Vanity, and Affectation, and to recommend a general 
Simplicity in our Dress, our Discourse, and our Beha¬ 
viour.’ The Toller had (existed for .some time when this 
definition of its mission was penned; and it must be 
regarded rather as a description of what it had become, 
than a forecast of its intention. Still, whether Steele 
had borrowed his idea from Swift’s J'rojed or not, 
the reformation of manners had always b^en ftis aim. 
As in his comedies he had end('avoured—according to 
his lights—to reconcile morality and the sbige, so in 
the pages of the Toiler, ho strove to reconcile morality 
and the world. In a series of papers beginning 
with No. 2G he continued the campaign against 
duelling, which he had already liegun in tlie Lyhui 
Ijovev, and hif^^assaults upon the prevalent vice of 
gaming, with Ats train of swindlers and ‘ sharpers, 
seem to have been effectual at all events in arousing 
the greatest alarm and irritation among the. cogging 
community. There is a familiar story cff two well- 
dressed ^mblers who, entering a coffee-house, while 
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smarting un(l<?r some of Steele’s puriigiaphs, swore* 
loudly and lustily that they would «it the* (;aptaius 
throat to teach him better mjjniiers. ‘ Ju this i 
said my lord Forbes, then a guidon in the IIors<< 
Guards, ‘you will find^it easief to cut a purse,'—and 
the bullies'^t'ffeMincer'iuoniously hustled out at doors, 
‘with every inark*of disgrace.’ Lord Forbes was not 
the only man who supported Steele in his ‘ lOndeavour 
to banish Fraud and Cotizenage from the I’resenee and 
ConversatffTn of J'lentlenien.’ In th<- lust '/Vg/.c, Mr. 
Bickerstaft’ makes his ])ublie acknowh'dgiiients to t\v(» 
other military men, Jtrigadier Andrew Hisset and 
Major-General Davenport of jhe llor.si- (inards, Isith of 
■whom had cx])res,sed their willingiw.ss to jiroti'ct him 
froi» any danger to which h<^ might be expo.sed in his 
righteous crusade, flteele himself regardisl his iitt<-m])ts 
in tliisway with ptirdonable satisfaction. Long after, in 
the Apoloijii, he referred to thei* complacmitly ; and in 
the I’reface to the fourth volume of the collected Tullr,-, 
they forrti thc*^ subject of its ])eroration. ‘As for this 
Point’—he .says—‘never Hero in Romance was carry'd 
away with a moni furious Ambitioy to conquer (Jiants 
and Tyrants, than I have been in e.\tirpating(iiime8t<-rs 
and Duellists. And indeeti, like om* of those Knights 
too, tho’ I was calm IxTore, I am aj)t to fly out again, 
when the Thing that first disturbed me is present<'d to 
my Imaginarton. I shall leave off \?!^*n 1 am well, 
and fight with AVirnimills no more: (fitly shall Is* wi 
Arrogant as to sai^ of my self, that, in Spite of all the 
Force of I^hion and l\«jjudice, in the* Face of all the 
World, I ^oae bewailed tho Condition of an JCntjUnh 
Gentleman, whose Fortune and Life are at thyi'Day 
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precarious; while His Estate is liable to the Demands 
of Gamesters, through a false Sense of Justice; and 
to ^llB' Demands of Duellists through a false Sense of 
honour. As to the First of these Orders of Men, I 
have not one Word more to of them: As to the 
latter I shall conclude all I have more 'Ct)''offer agaln.sj; 
them (with Respect to their blnng pAimpted by the Fear 
of Shame), by applying to the Duellist what I think 
Dr. South says somewhere of the Lyar, 7Je is a Coward 
to Man, and a Braro to God,’ « ' 

But gaming and duelling were not the only wind¬ 
mills against which Queen Anne’s Quixote turned his 
lance. Profanity, profligacy, the neglect of the mar¬ 
riage tie, are all successively the subject of his censure^ 
The moral essay pure and simple, however, belengs 
less to the discursive Tatlnr than ft) the more leisurely 
Siiectutor, and it is far easier to select examples from 
the latter than the fojrmer. Nevertheless the Tatler, 
upon such themes as T’raise, Flattery, Pride, Deference 
to Public Opinion and the like, containg sorSe notable 
papers from Mr. Bickerstaff’s pen. The popular sub¬ 
ject of Good Breeding is one to which he frequently 
recurs; and in No. 69 there is a passage on True 
Di.sthiction which seems to anticipate a teaching since 
made familiar by the author of the Booh of Sndis. In 
Steele’s day, when—as he says elsewher^—‘ the gilt 
chariot, the gURmond ring, the gold stiuff-box, and 
brocade swoA-knot ’ were the es^ntial pasts of a fine 
gentleman, and when, also, the distinctions of rank • 
were more rigidly defined |.han at presenf, such an 
utteran^ie as tlie following must have*l^d all the 
boldness of novelty:— 
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‘It is to me a very great Meanness, and something* 
much below a Philosopher, which is what I •mean by a 
Gentleman, to rank a Man among the Vulgar tipa^hn 
Condition of Life he is in, and not according to his Ib'- 
haviour, his Thoughts and Senfiaienfs, in that Condition. 
For if a IVfc® l*^-4oaded*with Riches and Honours, and in 
that State of Life Jjiis Thoughts and Inclinations lielow the 
meanest Artificer ; is not such an Artificer, who within his 
Power is good to his Friends, mo<lerate in his Demands for 
his Laboujji aijd chearM in his Occupation, very much 
, superior to him who lives for no other End but to serve 
himself, and assumes a Preference in all his Wonls and 
Actions to tho.se, who act their Part with much more (ira<-e 
than himself ? EpictHux has made use of the Similitude of 
►a Stage-Play to human Life with much Spirit. It is not, 
say§ he, to be consider'd among the Actor.s, who is Prince, 
of who is Reggar, lait who acts Prince or Iteggar best.' 
The Circumstance of Life should not be that which gives 
us Place, but our Behaviour in that Circumstance is what 
should bo our solid Distinction.* Thus, a wise Man should 
think no Man above him or below him, any further than it 
regards flic outward Order and Discipline of the Worhl : 
For if we take too great an Idea of the Kminema' of our 
Superiors, or Subordination of our ^Inferioi-s, it will ha\<! 
an ill Effect upon our Behaviour to both. But he who 
thinks no Man aliovo him but for his Virtue, nom^ below 
him but for his Vice, can never be obsequious or as-suming 
in a wron^Place, but will frc<iuently emulate Men in Rank 
below him, aud pity those alwve him.’ 

Good breeding, *vifh its designed Jeticences, and 
its endless catalogue of minor observarice.-i, was not 
the only ^lovelty which* Steele presented to his readers. 
When hetsfiys, in Tothr No. 271, that ‘it ]?a8 been 

’ EnclmiTiAion, Sect. xvli. 
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a most exquisite Pleasure to me to frame Characters 
of Domestick Life,’ he is making a statement which 
had^ftw more significance* to them than to us over 
whose heads the ends of the English Novel have 
passed. In Steele’s day of premena^s and outdoor 
life, of meetings and greetings, of cWbs and assem-. 
hlies, the fireside with its simple dutiSs and unobtrusive 
cares, had been wholly neglected by the historian. It 
was Steele who fir.st, before FiSlding anij Richardson, 
before Goldsmith and Sterne, crossed <;ho threshold of 
the home, and lifted the veil upon the* idyll of the 
hearth. His pictures, as ifr. Bickerstaff, of his sister 
Jenny and her husband JlVanquillus; his admirable 
advice to her upon the occasion of their first matri¬ 
monial (piarrol; bis delightful account of the tlftqo 
lads, his nephews, and their respective bearings in 
the presence of a ‘beautiful Woman of Honour,’ are 
charming in themselves*and still fresh and wholesome 
in their teaching. But his higliest mark in this way 
is reached in three papers numbered 95, «nd fl4, and 
181. 1’he last contains the well-known passage re¬ 
specting his father’s, death, which has already been 
reproduced in Chapter I. The first is the description 
of a visit which he pays to an old friend and his wife; 
the second records her death. The visit is ^a finished 
piece of literary (/<')n'c-painting. Arriving at the house, 
ho is led in by < “pretty girl ‘ that we all thought must 
have forgot mo’ 

‘ Her knowing mo again was a, mightj^ Subject with us, 
and took up our Discourse at ttie first £ntran<!e. After 
which they began to rally me upon a Thousand liftle Stories 
theyhhacd in the Country about my .Marriage to one of 
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my Neighboui's Dauglitois : Upon wliidi tli.' (.'('ntlcmau 
my Friend said, Nay, if Mr. nickerstnOi nmrrft's a Cliild of 
any o# his old Companions, I hope, mim^ sliall (lie 
Preference ; there’s Mrs. Jfary is now Sixteen, ami would 
make him as lino a Widow as«the ln-st of (hein : IJut I 
know him*4io.well ; l*f is so onamoui-ed of tlie very Me- 
•mory of those \vl )0 flourislied in onr Youth, that he will 
n®t so much as look upon tlio modern Hi-anties. I re¬ 
member, old Gentleman, how often you went Home in a 
Day to refresl^your Cofintonanci* ami Dress, when 7Vm- 
minta reigned iik your Heart. As we eaine up in ijio 
Coach, I repeati'd to my Wife some of your \’eises on lu'r. 
With such Reflexions on little Pa.s.sages whieh happen'd 
long ago, we pas.s’d our Time durim,' a eh"arful and elegant 
Meal.’ 

, *After dinner, ^le lady leave.s the niem, and the 
Imsbatld falls easily to ])raises of her, sol'lened all the 
more by tint imiiiistakable evidenci’s of her failing 
.health. That fading in her c^ounteimiiee, he savs. i.s 
caused ^ lier watching with him in hi- fever, 'ria- 
anticipation of losing her haunts him (ontinn.illy; ami 
the pleasure In; used to lake in telling his Ixiy .slorie.s 
of the war, and asking the girl •questions about her 
doll, is turned into inward reflection and melancholy. 

‘ He would have gone on in this (l•nder Way, when the 
gootl Lady Sntered, and with an ine.xpn'.s.silih! Sweetness in 
her Countenasco told u.s, .she had l»-en .s<wr^ hing In r (,'leset 
for somethiiig very good to treat .sueh an <ll<I hnenil as 1 
was. Her Husl)and’.s*Eye.s sparkled with Plejisun* at the 
Chearfttlness of he» Coun^nance ; ami 1 .s;iw all his Fears 
vanish in an Instant. The Lady oKserving something in 
our Looks \lhjch .showed we harl been more serious than ordi- 
naiy, and seeing her Husband receive her with great Goneem 
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under a forced Chearfulncss, immediately guessed at what 
we had beeu’talking of ; and applying herself to me, said, 
witlnik^Smile, Mr. liickerKlaff, don’t believe a Word of what 
he tells you, I shall still live to have you for my Second, 
as I have often promise<l you, unless he takes more Care of 
himself than he has done since his t-oming to Town. You 
must know, he tells me. That he finds lA'ndon is a much 
more healthy Place than the Country for he .sees several 
of his old Acquaintance and School-fellows are here young 
Fellows w'ith fair full-bottomed Periwigs. I could scarce 
keep him this Morning from going out opcfi-Breasted. My 
Friend, who is always extreamly delighted with her agree¬ 
able Ifumour, made her sit down with us. She did it with 
that Easiness which is peculiar to Women of .Sense; and 
to keep up the good Humour she had lirought in with her, 
turn’d her Raillery upon me. l\Ir. /lifli’rntnjf', you re- 
mendier you followed mo one Night f'-om the Playhouse ; 
supposing you should carry me thither to-morrow Night, 
and load nu' into the Front-Box. This put us into a long 
Field of Discourse alsiut 1110 Beauties, who were Mothers 
to the piv.smit, and .shined in the Boxes Twenty Years ago. 
I told her, t was glad she had transfer’d sq many of her 
Charms, and 1 did not ipie-stion but her eldest Daughter 
was within half a Yi'ar of being a Toast. Wo were pleas¬ 
ing our selves with this fantastical Preferment of the young 
Lady, when on a sudden wo were alarm'd with the Noise of 
a Drum, and immediately entered my little tJodson to give 
mo a Point of War. Ifis Mother, between laughing and 
Chiding, would Ipve put him out of the Room; but I 
would not part; with him so. I found, upon Conversation 
with him, tho’ ho was a little noisy in his mirth, that the 
Child had e.xcellent Parts, and was a great Master of all 
the Learning on t’other Side "Een Years old. J. perceived 
him a ^^9ry great Historian in uEnop's Fablts; but he 
frankly, declared to me his Mind, That he did net delight in 
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that Learning,‘IxKiause he" did not believe they were true ; 
for which Reason, I found, lie had vewy much turned his 
Studies, for al>out a Twelvemonth past, into the Li#6 of 
Adventures of Don JMlianiii of (Irrece, (iny of IFdneiVX'i 
the Seven Champions, and other iiistorians of that Age. 
I could nqf but nl>si‘rve (he Satisfaction the Father took in 
.the Porwanlne'sk of his Son ; and that these Diversions 
nyght turn to soiWo Profit, 1 found the IJoy had iniule 
liemarks, which might Ix) of Service to him during the 
Course of his whoh* Life. He would tell you the Mis- 
managemtdits of, John J/iehalhrijTf, lind Fault with yie 
* passionate Teyijx'r in /trris of Soitthamp/on, and loved 
S‘ Geortje. for iM-ing the (.'hanipion of A'liy/ami; and by 
this Meaius, had his Thoughts insensiMy moulded into the 
Notions of I)i.scretion, Virtue, and Honour. I was ex¬ 
tolling his Accomplishments, when (he Mother (old me, 
TJiTt the little Cirl ^ho led me in this .Morning, was in her 
Way a better Scholar than he. /Ii lli/ (says she) deals chiefly 
in Fairies and Sprights ; and sometimes in a Winter-Nighl, 
will terrify the Maiils with Ini’ Accounts, till they are 
afraid to go up to Jhsl.’ 

• ^ 

A month after, in Taller No. 111. conies n pathetio 
account of her death, and the griid of her heartbroken 
liiisband and children -an account so vivid in its 
realism that it is hardly possible not to Isdievo it*lia.sed 
upon an actual occurn-iice. Steele—the story goes— 
overpowerM by hi.s ♦•motion, was unable to compiete 
the pajier, a«id a frigid acatleniic cl<^?-*^was supplied 
by Addisoy. But tjiere i.s nothing in •Addison like 
Steele’s share in these two essays, and even the malice 
of Addison's editor, Df.^IIurd, who invariably attri¬ 
butes all \h« weak jxiints of his work to his c<»ll«agae, 
is obliged io admit tacitly that, in this espeuitd in- 
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stance, the position is reversed. There are other ex¬ 
amples of Steele’s*descriptive power in the Tathr, but 
in tSbse he attains the mcagure of his strength. * 

At this hour of the day it is probable that neither 
the moral essay of the Augustans, nor the picture of 
homo life under Anno, would grehtly aj^iaoif^he hlme 
nineteenth-century reader. An avmy of imitators,” 
lumbering in the heavy footsteps of Johnson, maffe 
the one unendurable; while a long arr.ay of illustrious 
novelists have carried domestic‘portnptflro to a per¬ 
fection never dreamed of in Steele’s amiable philosophy. 
But the social sketches of the Tailor must always retain 
a certaiji inten^st. Tlio whole of the time is mirrored 
in its pages. Wo see tlio tlieatro, with Betterton and 
Bracegirdle on the stag', or that ‘ romp ’ JIrs. Bicknell 
dancing; we see the side-box bowfeg ‘ from its inmost 
rows’ at the advent of the radiant ‘Cynthia of the 
minute’; we luiur the shijill cries of the orange wenches, 
or admire at the pert footmen keeping guartl over their 
mistresses' hoiupiets. We see the church with its high 
pews, and its hour-glass by the pulpit; wo hear, above 
the rustle of tin' fans, and tin; coughing of the open¬ 
breasted beaux, the sonorous jx’riods of Burnet or 
Atterbury; we scent the fragrance of Bergamot and 
Lavender and llungary-water. We follow the gilded 
chariots moving slowly round the Ring in Hyde Park, 
where the lackeys tight luid play chuck-farthing at the 
gates; wo take the air in the ilnll with the Bucks and 
Pretty Fellows; we trudge after the fine laily, bound, 
in her glass chair, upon her interminable ‘how-dees.’ 
We smile at the showy young Templars, lounging at 
Squirais or Serle’a in their brocaded ‘night-gowns’ 
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and strawbehy sashes; we listen to the {xtliticians at 

White’s or the Cocoa-Tree; we cortipany'with the cits 
at Batson’s, and the Jews, and stock-brokers at Jona¬ 
than’s. We cheapen our Pekot' or Hohea at Motteux’s 
China Warehouse; we till our boxes wifli musty or 
‘right f?pan‘i£.!*i ’ at Charles Lillie’s in Beaufort Build¬ 
ings; we choose% dragbn eano or a jamls'e at Mather’s 
foy shop in Fleet Stn'et. AVe ask at Lintott's or 
Tonson’s for‘Swift iil Versi- ami Prose’; w(> call for 
the lateSf at Alorpht>w’s by Stationers’ Ifall.^ It 

is not true lhat Queen Anm* is deiul: w<‘ are living 
in her very reign : and the N’ictorian era with its steam 
and its socialism, its electrjc light and its local option, 
has floated away from us like a dream. 

• The Tiifli‘ 1 -—the magician of this miracle—expinsl 
firematurely in Jaitnary, 1711, when it had reached its 
271st numlxir. Tlie ostensible or colourable reason 
for this unexpected terininatitm was that the judilie had 
jK'iictrated the editor’s disguise, and tliat the objc’ct of 
thi' wofk w^v* wholly lost by his (Steele’s) ‘ Is-ing so 
long understood as the Author. T never designed in 
it to give any Man any secret .Wound by my Con¬ 
cealment, but spoke in the Charact<T of an old Man, 
a Philo.sopher, an Humorist, an .Astrologer, *and a 
Censor, to allure my Header with the Variety of my 
Subjects, *and insinuate, if I couhi, the Weight of 
Kea.son with* the Agreeableness of WTt?, The general 
purpose of«the Whoh*,’ ho goes on, ‘ has been to recom¬ 
mend Truth, Imjocence, Honour, and Virtue, as the 
chief Om^ents of Life* J)ut I considen^d, that Severity 
of ManneKiAvas absolutely necessary to him who would 
censure others; and for tliat Beoson, and thnt*only. 
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chose to talk in a Mask, 1 shall not carry my 
Humility so‘far as* to call myself a vicious Man; but 
at tB5 same Time must confess, my Life is at bes{ but 
pardonable. And with no greater Character than this, 
a man would make an indifferent Progress in attacking 
prevailing and fashionable Vices, which *ffV. ificlcersta^ 
has done with a Freedom of Sph’it tluiS would have lost 
lx)th its Heauty and Eflicacy, had it been pretended to 
by Mr. Hkiiv’ ♦ 

jriiis, if it .signifies anything, must be taken to 
ijuply that sonui of Steele’s contem])orarias, as in the 
case of the Jfd-a, had been too narrowly 

contrasting ‘ the least Levity in his Words and Actions ’ 
with the unim]5eachable preeejits of the Shire Lane 
Philosopher. Hut other reasons have been suggested 
for thi^ preinatim' cessation of Hickerstaff’s Lu- 
fiihi-ntiiinx, .and for these we must turn to the ob¬ 
scure and contradictory »records of Augustan polities. 
I'hrough the iufluenc(' of Maynwaring, Hteele, it will 
be remembered, had obtained his apijointment as 
(iazetteer from Harley, tlien one of tlu? two Secrt'taries 
ol State, the other, being Marlbomugh’s .son-in-law, 
Jjord iSunderland. Early in 1708, after the Cregg 
episo(k‘, Harhy had been removed from the Ministry. 
But before the Tattfr was well into its fourtli volume, 
the whirligig of time, and his own dark anti tortuous 
tliplomacy, had» iSrought Harley back to power. The 
fSacheverell trial of 1710 gave n,n extraondinary im- 
pt'tus to the Tory cause, and prt^cipitated the down¬ 
fall of the Whigs, already',, broken by dt^ubts and 
division?. First Lord Sunderland, from 'whose ofiSce 
at Whitehall so many' of Steele’s letters are super- 
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scribed, received hia Jisinissnl, and wiis siicewdiHl bv 
a red-hot Tory, liOrd Dartmouth.* A pn>nt<*r catna- 
tropfie ensued ; ‘ Sid Unmet a Ibxi ’ was broken* and 
the disgrace of tlie Lonl 'I’reasnrer (!o<ioli)hin prejmn-d 
the impendinf^ fall of ilarllMwingh. 

At Imst' S*glit it seems strange that these wholly 
^upernal mutati^is shftuld have any eonnection with 
the fortunes of that ‘lowest Ministi-r of Slate,’ the 
Gazetteer. JJut in danuarv, I71<>, jirobnbly in jmr- 
suance of the tiiromise madi' to him ly l^onl Sunder¬ 
land when Jie was refused the reversion of Addison's 
Under-Secretaryship, Steele wa,s apjaiinled a t’om- 
inissioner of Stamps, a vaginey having Ihsui creal<'d by 
the nomination of om' John .Molesworth a.s 1‘hivoy to 
the Court of 'ruacany. llis new oHlce added Jtltl/. a 
year to his incom?. Not very long aft(>r this, -in fac t 
in the, very July of Snnderland's dismis.sal, there 
appeared in the 'J'nlln- three paiwrs, which rightly or 
wrongly, for j-ven now the matt<‘r does not seem (piile 
certaiiT, wei>* Hn])iK)sed to be levelled at Ifarley. It is 
pretty clear that Steele himself was not the writer of 
these—indeed he twice e.vpresijjy dmiied the author¬ 
ship of one of them.' lint his jK>sition with resjiect to 
the perioilical clearly im|K>.s*-d uion him the res|M)nsi- 
bility for their ap|Knirance; and whim, in the following 
month the Tories, with Harley at their heatl, came 
into powei*, he was not unnaturall^t<m object of their 
suspicion and resentment. Late in Se|)tenilH!r, Swift, 

' In the Preface to vol. iv. of the TtiUttr, 1711, and duardian 
No. 63. This wa* a tictitioua letter from Uownes I ho l’rom|)tcr in 
No. 193 c^nn>ariD(r tlie affaiBi of tlic and Ktate, It »«eni» to 

have been the main caiue of offence ; hut the offcnc< now ia not 
veiy perceptible. No. 191 aatiriaes llarley a* Potypraymoft. 
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with whom the Whigs had been vainly coquetting, came 
again to England f and one of the earliest records he 
has ^ make in his famous journal to Mrs. Johnson and 
Mrs. Dingley is that Steele, to whose office ‘ at the 
Cod-pit near WliUdiall’ his (Swig's) letters are to be 
directed, ‘expects everj’ day to be tiirjied out of his 
employment,’ i.e. as (iazetteer. " ‘ Sti fii;,’ he says agiiin 
next day, ‘ will certainly lose his Gnzotleer’ii place, all 
the world detesting his engaging in parties.’ A month 
later the foreboding has come true; Steek> is turned out, 
and Swift has east in his lot with the i)nity in power. 
The diary of the 22nd of Octolx'r contains a long passage 
resjjectiug his no doubt well-meaning efforts in behalf 
of his friend, whoso remaining appointment of Com¬ 
missioner of Stamps was thought to Ik* also in jeopartfy. 
‘I was this morning,’ says he, ‘wiili Mr. Aeifis, the 
under-.secretaiy to Lord yter/mee/A, two hours talking 
politicks, and contriving 'to keeji Steele in his office of 
stinnpt pn{H?r ; he has lost his place of Clazctteei-, three 
hundred pounds a year, for writing a Tutler'^ some 
months ago, against Mr. Ifid-leii, who gave it him at 
first, and raised the salary frf)m sixty to three hundred 
Pounds, 'riiis was devilish ungi-ateful; and Jieirin was 
telling ‘me the particulars: hut I had a hint given 
me, that I might save him in the other employment; 
and leave was given me to clear matters with Steele.’ 
Accordingly, he Says, he went the same evening ‘ to sit 
with Mr. Addimi, and offer the matter at distance to 
him, as the discreetor person; hut fomjd Party had so 
possessed him, that he talked „ns if he snspwted me, 
and would not fall in with any thing I said. "Sfc I stopt 
short in .my overture, and we parted Very dryly; and 
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I shall say nothing to ^teeh-, ami lot thorn do as tlioy 
willj^but if tilings stand as thoy in^, lu' will cortainly 
lose it unless 1 save hiin^ and tliorofim' I wilt* not 
speak to him that 1 may not n>]iort to his ilisadvan- 
tage. ‘^s not this^jroxations ? -ho goes on—‘ and is 
• there so muA in the ]irovi>rl) of jiroHoit'd service ? 
^Vhen shall I gif^- wish ? 1 ondoavonr to act in the 

most exact points of honour and conscience, anil inv 
nearest friends will 11 ^, understand it so.' Later - on 
the lotlTof Ihvember-comes another entry. ‘ Lcicm 
told me a pm'e thing. I had been hankering with ^l^. 
Hai'li’ii to sav(‘ iSti'chi his other oinjiloynn'iit, and have 
a little mercy on him, and ^ had been saying th(> same 
thing to l/('i'‘ix, who is Mr. Ildrirtf's cliii'f favourite. 
L^rix tells .Mr. Ilorh'i/ how kindly 1 shonhl take it, if 
he wouki 1 k' reconciled to Sh-rlc^ Ac. .Mr. //(o7ci/. on 
my account, falls in with it. and a])]ioints Slah; a time 
to let him attend him. which•-''Vcc/c ncce]>ts with great 
submission, but never comes, nor sends any c.xcuse. 
Whether it#was blntuk'ring, sullenne.ss, or rancor of 
party, I cannot tell ; but 1 shall trouble myself no 
more about him. I iM'lieve AihlijfiiK. hindered him out 
of meer spight, being grated to the soul to think he 
.should over want my help to save his friend,’ eti* 

Such^is .Swift's version of th(> in.atter as, in 1710, ho 
jotted it down from day to day for the lK*nefit of two 
young women at Dublin. AVhen,^lfi;ee years after¬ 
wards, political differences had wideiwd the bri*ncli 
between himself«and Steele, he gave, in the pamphlet 
called the Impoftonn' the (hiardian ('oiuldered, a 
more unfriendly account of some of the circumatancea. 
It is not necessary to quote it at length. .Sooft after 
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tiie Saclieverel! trial, ho says, Steole ‘would neei.„ 
rnpt his Paper with Politicks’ and libel IJarley,^'who 
Imd^ade him Gazetteer.’ • The result was that, when 
the new Ministry came in, to avoid being discarded, he 
had to resign. It is further stated that when Steele, 
according to form, had first tendered'^iis thanks to 
Harley for his appointment, *Harlt^ had given tl^^ 
whole credit to Arthur Maynwaring, who had recom¬ 
mended him. Then, Swift goe^^on to sjy, Steele had 
complained to a gentleman of Harley's treatment, 
alleging ‘ that ho never had done T\Ir.» Harley any 
Injury, nor received any Obligation from him.’ The 
gentleman (query, was thc^ gentleman Swift himself) 
thereupon advanced the Taller articles, of which Steele 
at once declared he was only the publisher, ‘ for they Ifad 
been sent him by other Hands.’ 'rtiis the gentleman 
thought ‘ a very monstrous kind of Excuse,' whereupon 
Steele rejoined:—‘Well,*l have ihlsdled him, and ho 
has turned mo out, and so we are equal. Jtut neither 
woidd this bo granted : And he was asked wheflier the 
place of Gazetteer were not an Obligation'? No, said 
lie, not from Mr. Ila^-lcir, for when I went to thank 
him, he forbad me, and said, I must only thank Mr. 
Mdi'uatfWa;/.’ 

It would be unwise to attach too much iqqiortance 
to this stateraentj^penned in all the bitterness of jmrty 
feeling, and aggravated by personal irritation. But 
even from this it is possible to deduce certafh conclu¬ 
sions by no means so unfavourable fo Steele as his 
antagonist would have us to believe. If, as Swift says, 
Steele did not regard himself as indebted to Harley, it 
is difficult to fix upon him the charge of ingratitude. 
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especially as tradition has, rightly or wrongly, associattnl 
his r^al benefactor Maynwaring with the offending 
utterances in the Tiiilcr.^ His error, if error it won', 
lay in the negligence or want of judgment, wliicli 
pennitte^the eniplojinent of a noii-jKilitical jmjx'r for 
political purpcSSts. Hut considering liow ho was sur¬ 
rounded by the opfJonents of Harley,—by Addison, by 
Henley, by Halifax, by Sunderland, to the last of whom, 
as wo have siyd, ho pjobably owed his romraissioner- 
ship of Stamps^ it is easy to understand what presson* 
would be put HiK)n him to harass a common enemy. 
As regards the backwardness to fall in with Swift's 
schemes which Swift in his .journal professes to regard 
as so disheartening, it seems even more capable of 
sglfltion. Steele and Addison had not gone over, as 
Swift had, to tin' ^I'ories, nor in the turn things hml 
taken, were they inclined, after the fasliion of somrt of 
their more tiine-S(>rving collea/^ncs, to cling to him tike 
drowning men ; * and although neither of them thought 
it necessary to come to 0 ]>cn rui)tun! with Swift, the 
friend, it is most probable that l)oth of them resented 
the patronising assistanci-, which «it this moment may 
fairly l)c supposed to have been more than usually 
arrogant and exultant, of Swilt the ]x)litician. With 
respect, ai,<o, to that famous visit to Hurh'y which 
Steele nev(*r paid, it would seem tha^if he faile<l upon 
this occasion, ho had at .some later tinia an interview 

• Mr. Forster says (Aiwy*, llfi): ‘The fictiliouK letter of , 
prompter Downe* was^iertaioly by Maynwaring.* lint we liavo foun't 
nothing to warrant so capresif a staU-inent. 

* • Tho \hist were ravished to see me, ami would lav hold on 
me as a twig while they are drowning.’ iJounml to Stelu, Sept. K, 

nu).) 
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with the new Lord Treasurer, which, whetlier Swift 
knjjw of it or not* was wholly satisfactory in its Results. 
For this he himself is thfl authority. ‘ When I had 
the Honour of a short (Conversation with you, you were 
pleased not only to sit^nifie to im*,'rhat I shojjld remain 
in this Odice, but to add, that if I worffcl name to yoi* 
one of more Valiu', which would lit!^more commodiqjjs 
to me, you would favour me in it.’ ‘ 

'File proof that he n'lnainec*!, in his /'ommissioner- 
slyp i.s furnished by a letter of tlm I th *] nne, 17 Li, con¬ 
taining; the above e.vtract, the object of fl’hich letter is 
the resiirnation of this very post. Jt appears therefore 
that Harh'y, who took from him the Oazt'tteor’s place 
ho had ffiv(‘n him, refrained from taking from him the 
Lommissionershi]) he laid not pive?i him. 'I'hatf jio 
did so without some tacit uiiderslandinn; is improbabh'. 
Hitt whether it was definite or indefinite,—whether it 
amounted to an armistfce. or an armed neutrality, as 
^1r. Forster suj'i'ests, are things we may never know. 
What is clear is, the 'Jailer came to an Viid, and came 
to an end so suddenly that—accordinfr to Swift—even 
Addison, whom lu> met on the very day of its decea.se, 
knew nothin'' of the matter—a rather incomprehensible 
statement, which is nevertheless confirmed by Kteele 
himself.''* It is clear also that politics had,something 
to do with its ^‘ssation, for Sti'ele, in his valedictory 
address, .saysfthat he h.as l)een blamed for touching 
‘ upon .Matters which concern l)#>th the ("hurch and 
State:' while the new paper whiclu sptvdily followed 
the Taller announced in its first numlx'r tliatr its author 

i. * 

' A/Mitoijff/inr llimirl/ anti hiet 1714, p. 86. 

’ fvtfr Preface to tlic Second Edition of fhe Drummer, 1722. 
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had ‘resolved to observe an exact Neutrality l)et\vei'u 
the W]dgs and Tories,’ unless, he adds disereetlv,^' I 
shall be forc’d to declare inVself by the Hostilities of 
either side.' And vliatevi>r may have lieen tlu' jiroxi- 
niate caus^ of the di;!*oiitinuaMCe of Mr. Ibckerstatrs 
utterances, wearhiess of the work, and poverty of inven- 
tiijji, could scurcel_\^)e the reason, since I lie 
was begun in the* short space of two months afim wanls, 
and continued^ for nei^rly two years with unabated 
vigour. • ^ 

Koniething* of the ])o]mlarity which I he 'I’dlhr had 
attained at the time of its comjiletion may be gathered 
from a little tract addressed by .lohn (Jay in .May. 1711, 
‘to a Friend in the ('onniry.' It is imtilled Tic /’/•r.'.vvit 
Sht/fi of lI'iV, and givi’s a curious conleinjiorary aecoiinl 
of I’eriodical Ijiterature, and especial!} ofNieele's pajier. 
It confirms the supjio.sed connection of |iolilics with Its 
conclusion by enumerating amdng the causes currently 
assigned for that event, this—‘That he [Steele] laid 
it down ns a ^ort of submission to, ami comjiosition 
with, tlie (iovernment. for some past oll'ences.'and it 
go<?8 on to say that ‘However tlmt were, his disap- 
IMjarance seemed to Ih‘ bewaileil as some gmieral cala¬ 
mity. Kvery OIK' want<“d so agreeable an amii'-ement, 

' It lia-s aljo been enn'-iilemt, nml often reg .ile.!, l.y the pre-ent 
writer aniontr the rest, that the le-s of the (I'a/.ette seiileil Itie 
sources of .Steelifs foreij.'n itileIli(,o'nee, .uni th!^ (•iitailei) a eliange 
of plan. Hut a rc-extiminalioii of the gag r ••hows^that the news- 
clement bail practically ^i.sapiw-ared fiom the Tuth-r lotiK Iw-forc 
Stcelo ceased to be tlajetleer. The la-l ai-etnail-from St. .lames'" 
Coffee-house are, it is true,datAl the l.liliof Sepleriilier, 1710. only a 
short time bcftire he lost his appointment in ftclolx r. lint, theie had 
been nothing else since the previous May, an<l l>cyond this otie has 
again to travel back a long way for .'fr. Kidney's eommmiieiUion". 
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and the Coffee-houses began to be sensible that the 
Rs^idre’s Ijucuhi^timH alone had brought them more 
customers, than all their* other News Papers put to¬ 
gether.’ 

Gay then proceeds to give^iis ‘own Thoughts of 
this Gentleman’s Writings’in a sequt?hce of passages 
which deseiwe to be quoted entire ^ ,, 

‘I shall,—he says—in the first place, observe, that there 
is a noble diflereiice between hiiu and alb the rest of our 
P,f)lito and Gallant Authors. The latter' have endeavoured 
to please the Ago by falling in with them, and encouraging 
tluiin in their fa.shionable vices and false notions of things. 
It would have been a jest,^some time since, for a man to 
have asserted that anything witty could be said in praise of 
a married state, or that Devotion and Virtue were any way 
necessary to the character of a Fine'Gentleman. JiicKuB- 
sT.it'F ventured to tell the Town that they wore a parcel of 
fops, fools, and corpiettes ; but in such a manner as even 
pleased them, and made them more than half inclined to 
believe that ho spoke truth. 

‘ Instead of complying with the false sentiments or 
vicious tastes of the Age—either in morality, criticism or 
good-breeding—he has boldly aasured them, that they were 
altogether in the wrong; and commanded them, with an 
authflrity which perfectly well Ijecame him, to surrender 
themselves to his arguments for Virtue and Good ii^nse. 

‘ It is incit'dible to conceive tlm ellect his Writings have 
had uix>u the Ton’ll; how many thousand fellies they have 
either i|uite bAnished or given a very great check to ! hoa 
much countenance, they have added*to Virtue and Religion 
how many people they have njndered happy, by showing 
them it was their own faults if they were yot so! and 
lastly, how entirely they have convinced our young fopi 
and V^ung fellows of the value and advantages of Learning 
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‘ Ho has indfeed rescutxf it out of tho hands of jxHhuits* 
and fools, and discovered the true uietlio<l of making it 
amiable and lovely to all mankind. In the dros.s he gwes 
it, it is a most welcome guest at tea tables and assemblies, 
and is relished and caressed by tlie mereliants on tlie 
Change, ^cconlyigly rfliero is not a bidy at Court, nor 
a Banker in Lombard Street, wlio is not verily p(‘rsuaded 
tl\j^t Captain SxKlflfc is the greatest Scholar and best 
Casuist of any man in England. 

‘Lastly, his writings have .set all our Wits and Men of 
Letters oH a new way of Thinking, of which they had 
little or no ngtioii before : and, although we cannot s!iy 
that any of them have come uj) to the bisiuties of tin' 
original, I think we may venture to allirm, that e\ery om* 
of them writes and thinks much more justly than they did 

some time since.’ 

• 

* Nothing that olfn be said to-day ean inni’h improve 
nixni this contemporary view of the elfeet produced'by 
Steele's lalxjurs, coming as it tioes from the pen of an 
observing literary man, and, tliougli he di.sclaims jiolitics, 
a Tory.* In«tliis valuable pamphlet (lay gives .soiin' 
other interesting ptirticular.s rc'sjrectiiig the 7'nt/ccs 
imitators—too large a Held forth^'se brief pages -ainl 
the inauguration of the .Sy/cch(b//- by the two friends, 
whoso literary conjunction lie comjiares to tflat of 
Somers and Halifax ‘in a late reign.' ‘ .Meantime,' he 
adds, among his concluding words, ‘ all our unbiasseil 
well-wishers*to Ix-arning are in hopes Ijiat the known 

• • ’ 

' Swift thought tl.c State af M'it emanalcd frnm I lie rival party. 
*The author*—he scgniii to Ikj a Whiff. . . . lUit atxivc all 

things he the TutU^rM and Spcdtitont \ and I bcUi'VC 

and privy to the printing of it.' {JoarnaK to StrUa^ 

May 14, 1^11.) 
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'Temper and prudence of ofie of these Gentlemen 
[Addison] • will hinder the other [Steele] from ever 
lashing out into Party, and rendering that Wit," which 
is at present a common good, odious and ungrateful to 
the better part of the Nation,’—by which, it is to be 
feared, this Impartial chronicler ffitend^ to signify the 
Tory Party. So difficult was oimp^tiality under Anna' 
Augusta! * 

When th(( iiiial number oft the Tatler was issued, 
three volumes of the reprinted p.-fpers, ipifier title of ‘ The 
JiuriihrntlnnK of Intnir. IHcheriftiiJf', had already made 

tlieir appf'arauco. A fourtli speedily followed, the pre¬ 
face to which contained that famous compliment to 
Addismi, already quoted. '’J'he first volume was dedi- 
c.ateil to Arthur ^laynwaring; the second to Edward 
Wortley Monbigu, Lady Mary's lufcband ; tin* third I'o 
Loyd Cowper; and the fourtli, which is headed ‘ From 
the, Uovti nt Ilampton-w^ick,’ April 7, 1711, to Charles, 
Lord Halifax. There is pleasant reference in the open¬ 
ing lines of this last to the former intevcourae of the 
statesman and the writer. ‘ I could not ’—.says Steele— 
‘ but indulge a certain Vanity in dating from this little 
Covert, wheni I have frequently had the Honour of your 
Tjordf^ip’s Company, and received from jou very many 
Obligations. The elegant Solitude of this Place, and 
the greatest Pleiusuivs of it I owe to its being so near 
those BeautifuLlifcimiors wherein you sometimes reside.’ 
Halifax was Rangc*r of Bushey Parity and Mr. Bickerstaff 
must oft<*n have been his guest in the sombre red-brick 
Ijodge which ho left to Newton’s niece, the fair and 
fortunate Catherine Barton. 



CIIAn'ER V. 

•TH1-: Sl'KCTATOK.' 

That wgiulcrtil and •uni(]U(‘ record, the Jmii-ntil (,, 
Stellii, contains* Ix'sides the (luotutions in the Ij^at 
chapter, othoV nderences to Steele for the jicimcmI 
between Swift's coininfr to liondon in Septeinher, 1710, 
and the appearance of tli<‘in the following 
March. As ini>flit l)e anticipated, I hey arc' less nnineroiis 
Ulan those rt'latiiif^to Addison, with whom >Swifl dines 
frequently at Lord Mountjoy's and elsewhere. He 
dines also with Addison and Steele together at Wi'st- 
minster and Kensington, and lu' sups with Steele 
at AddijjOJi's. ‘ 'I’his evening"—he writes on the 10th 
of Noveinher—‘ I christened our colfee-inan J'Hllol'n 
child, wliei'o the rogue had a most nohle sujiper, and 
Steele and I sat among some- scflrvy eom|)any over a 
bowl of punch.’ ilut notwithstanding the apnart'iit 
conliality implied by tliis c-ntry, an earlier omc of some* 
weeks before shows that the rejection of his gcHnl offices 
was still raiikling in his mind. ‘»M',e havic scurvy 
Tatters of late : so pray do not susjx'ct me. 1 have one 
or two hints I dcsigR to send him, and never any inor<‘: 
he does not des^e it, IIic is gcjverned by his wife 
most abomiiyibly, as bad as [^larlborough 1 never wtw 
her since I came, nor has he ever tnmle me an invitation; 
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either he dares not, or is suth a thoughtless Tisdall 
fellow* that.he neYer minds it. So what care I for his 
wiW? for he is the worst company in the world till he 
has a bottle of wine in his Lead.’ Later, when the laslf 
Tdtler came out, he says he was to have drunk punch 
at Dartineuf’s with Addison ‘ahd littl« Harrison, a 
young poet whoso fortune I anj, makijpg. Steele was to' 
have been there, but came not, nor never did twice, 
since I knew him, to any appcuntinent ’ Further on 
there are evidences of an interruption in his dder and 
firmer friendship with Addison. Already in November 
he had admitted that they saw each other less fre- 
(piontly than formerly, although they were ‘ still at bot¬ 
tom as good friends as ever,’if ‘diHering a little about 
party.’ ‘ I believe our friendship will go off, by ^is 
damned business of party,’ he sa 3 ^s, a month latei. 

‘ lie [Addison] cannot bear seeing me fall in .so with 
this ministry; but I loyo him still as well ns ever, 
though we seldom meet.’ He dines with him never¬ 
theless at his lodgings; but it is no longer the same. 
They are ‘ grown common acquaintance ; yet what have 
I not done for his friend Steele ? ’ And then he goes on 
to recall bitterly Steele’s failure to keep his appointment 
with jlarley. There is a half-remorseful, half-wounded 
note in the.se utteraiiees which is creditable to Swift’s 
fidelity to liis old allies. But that there should be no 
estrangement was. past hoping for. Steelemnd Addison 
probably knejfr, or, if they did not know,,must have 

guessed, what Swift refrained from confiding to Stella, 

•>' 

> There are two Tisdalls in the Swht recoitis. One, Dr. William 
Tisdall of Belfast, had been a suitor to Stella; the*otbcr was a 
cltixen of*l)ublin. The former is probably hicre intended. 
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—[namely tin's, that he* had btvn for some thne pas! 
employing his terrible plain English and’ his ironic 
commbn senye in the Rntmuier, on behalf of the 'I’ortes, 
with an effect against which Maynwaring, Hiailey, 
Kennet. and the writers of the rival Medley strove in 
vain, iforeov.'/, they could scarcely have reganh'd with 
much favour the ii^^nsiderate jiroiuptitude that led him 
(Sllx-it no doubt fully entitled to make use of the style 
and fashion of' Bickerst.aff’) to set up the alxwe-named 
‘little Ihirrisoh^ in a dontinuatiou of Steele's concluded 
Tntlee. To Ipipe that, in the circumstances, anylhilig 
like effusive goodwill should survivi' Ix'twcen them was 
surely to exjx'ct tfxi much of onlinary human nature. 
If Swift, on what was for tlie time tins winning side, 
foupd it possible to separate friendship fnun faction, it 
rtas not so ea.sy foi*those who were in the opimsition. 

But we are stniying from Steele and his domejitic 
history. During the progresi* of the Tallvf his letters 
are few in number, and of no es]x;cial interest. On the 
2Gth ofrMarcjli. 1709, just before Mr. Bickerstafl’ put 
forth his first Lucubration, his eldest daughter, Eliza- 
bt^th, was lx>rn. She, was christened on the Gth of April, 
Addison and Wortley Montagu Ixiiug her g(xlfathers. 
A year later—on the, 2oth ofMay, 1710—came a •■com! 
child, Richard, who was christened on the 24th of 
June, one*of his H|K)nsors Ix^ing Ixjrd Halifax. Tho 
Barbadoes lAisiness still drags on ff.s V)l»scure phases 
without at rfHiy poin^ Ijecoming particularly intelligible. 
On the 5th of Ma^', 1709, when there are four letters in 
one day, references to ait ‘ insufferable brute,’ and going 
‘ to see a Joftvenient place,’ seem to suggest a^crisis of 
difficulti^ with Mrs. Vandeput, the landlady^of the 

K 
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Bury Street house, especially as*Mrs. Steele is addressed 
shortly afterwards.as ‘ At Mr. Sewell’s, in King Street, 
nejit Whitehall CofFoe-hou^e.’ But Burj^ Stre^ can 
scarcely have been given up at this time, for Steele, a 
year later, still writes from it. In other letters we get 
hints of him as he hurries to aiSfd frO;;;T -finishing the 
ne.vt Gazelie at the Cockpit, scribbling off a Tatler at 
Nutt’s, the printer in the Savoy, or making up his 
accounts at Tonson’s. ‘ Here is next door a fellow ’—he 
says in one of them—‘that malfts old^vJigs }.3w,’ and 
‘ I>ear Prue ’ is enjoined to send hy bearer both of those 
in the bed-chamber. Then thei-o is the inevitable ‘ tiff',’ 
which seems on this occasion to have been exception¬ 
ally severe, for the letter closes without the usual 
affectionate subscription:— 

, • Xoveiiiber 20, 1700 

Dkak Wivk,—I have been in great pain of body 
and mind since 1 came out. Yo>i are extremely cruel 
to a generous naturi', which has a 'I'enderness for you 
that I’enders your Imist dix-hinnoiir insuiiportably afflict¬ 
ing. After short starts of passion not to bo inclined 
to reconciliation, is what is against all rules of Chris¬ 
tianity and justice. When I come home I beg to be 
kindly received, or this will have tis ill an effect upon 
my fortune as on my mind and body. 

‘Rich. ISteele.’ 

In the letter that follows—though with a long in- 
terval between—is a channing touch. His wife has 
been sick,—it tells us, and after his writing he has 
come u^ to see her (she was apparently wtaying with 
Mrs. Binns) ‘ and found she was herself gone a-visiting.’ 
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Thereupon lier ‘ affectionat<% temli'r, observant, and in¬ 
dulgent husband ’ writes lier a little notelet’to sny that 
be wi^es he htul known she had bt'en so well, u,s ' it 
would have given what ho was writing a !nori' livi'ly 
turn.’ Towards the ^nd of August, 1710, In' seems to 
have beeit in soAous jH'cuuiary diflie\i!ties, ])erhaj)s even 
under temporary :%*(<traiiit. 'Phis, however, would bo 
liltle more than a shnwvd coujeetuiv on the part, of 
Nichols were it not that it receives support from a 
passage ^n Swulit's .I'ltinc’l. ' Ves ’ -he sa\s—‘ iS'/k /c 
was tl little wjiih' in ])risou, or at least in a spungiirg- 
house, some time before 1 came, hut not since,' Swift 
c.-ime to London on the 7tl; <if Septemlwr, I71tt, and 
may therefore n'fiT to this occasion. 

AVith .another of the letters in tliis group .Swil't is 
nlore directly concerned. It has aln ady been inciden¬ 
tally referred to in ('iia])fer L, but deserves a word nmre 
in this, its ]iroper place. In ^lay, I7(ltt, .Mrs. .Muidey 
published the first vfdume of those ‘ .Secret .Memoirs ■ of 
her con^'m|)oraries, now generally known as the A’< <c 
Alolanim. Although containing an nncompliinent.iry 
portrait of .Steide ns ‘ -Monsieur /c linji fh’,’ it had been 
several times advertised in the 'I'ltlUr, when, in ;i letter 
signed ‘Tobiah tireenhat,’ referring to-Mary As(<-|l tinder 
the name of* -Madonella,’applied to her by Sw'ift, mention 
was made (iP thi* book in ti-rrns which, if nn.“avonry, were 
scarcely undAerved. Mrs. -Manley at onc<^ uddre.ss<;d an 
e.vpostulati«»n to Steiile, who re])lied a.s folltjw.s: — 

' .Scptcnifjcr fi, I70!i 

‘Madaai,—I have received a letb'r from youfwlu're- 
in 5*ou ttij me, as if I were with fallingliixni 
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you as author of Atcdantis, and the person who honoured 

me with a character in that celebrated piece. ^What 
has happened formerly between us can b(i of no use to 
either to repeat.] I solemnly assure you, you wrong me 
in this, as much as you know ygu do in all else you 
have been pleased to say of me. [f'JiUd n'bt money 
when you did me the favour td’ask ihe loan of a trifling 
sum of me.] I had the greatest sense imaginable of 
tho kind notice you gave me ^fhen I was going on to 
my ruin; and am so far from retainijfg an iifclination 
to'revenge the humanity with which you, have treated 
me, that I give myself a satisfaction in that you have 
cancelled with injuries a, friendship, which I should 
never have been able to return. 

‘This will convince you how little I am an Ingrate; 
for I believe you will allow, no one' that is so mean as 
to^bo forgetful of kindnesses' ever fails in returning 
in juries. As for the versws you quote of mine,* they are 
still my opinion; and your se.\', as well as your quality 
of a gentlewoman (a justice you would not do my birth 
and education), shall always preserve you against the 
pen of your provokejl most humble servant, 

‘Rich. Steelk.’ 

Notwithstanding this disclaimer, further adverse 
references appear to have found their ,way into the 
Vatkr, and to tho third part of her chronique geandii- 

‘ Mrs. Manley discreetly change? Hiis \#ord to ‘ services.’ 

• The versos, as quoted by Mis. Manley, arc—^ ^ 

' Against a woman's wit 'tis full as'low, 

Your malice as your bravery to shew.’ 
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fcitse* Mrs. Manley preG.vcd afiirion.s Dedication to Mr. 
Bickc^taff, in the body of which, with certain jndicions 
suppression/indicated alwive l)y square bnickets, she 
printed tho foregoing letter. It is interesting in more 
respects than one. In the first ])hvce, while protesting 
generally agamvt the injustice of Mrs. Maidey’s picture, 

confirms her stn'^meut that she had reinh'rifd sc'i^'ice 
to Steele at a critical moment of his career. In the 
second |>lace, it show8,Vhat if Steele had Sometimes to 
bear the praise^of papers which he hiul not writtiui, he 
had also oee.'wionally to endure tho blame of others of 
which he was equally guiltle.ss. His jxisitioii as nom¬ 
inal author of the Tutlnr nude this unavoiilable. Hut 
Swift,—and the choice of fathering the initial pani- 
jfrttph of oHi-nce seems to lie Is'tween him ami .\ddi.son, 
for Steede distinctfv disowns it,—slioulil havi* remem¬ 
bered this, when, a year after Steele's death, he wft:t<! 
of his ‘nourishing by imputt'd wit,’ and might have 
admitted that such a jwocedure had its disadvantages 
as wcll\s its*Inerits. 'J’he pi(|uaut part of the story is 
that Swift’s vollr-fiire in ])olitics brought him almost 
immediately into clo.se relationi* with the amiable 
‘Rivella,’ who succeeded Jiim,— h<n(/l ittmihux (V'fiin ,— 
in the Emmiw'r, worked as one of his ‘ under*spiir- 
leathers,' ^and must ultimately have enjoyed no in¬ 
considerable .share of his favour, siiije, in that famous 
list of frienifs which lit* drew up in his later days, she 

' Mrmmr$ of JCnrop^t totrard* the CUw of th^ F.i{/h(h Crnttttff 
. . . . done into Ungl^eh by the TeaneUtor of the Xere AtaJ/intu, 
1710. St«6le U also attack^ in the body of tho book as Htrtice, 
and {inter 3li*) it is stated tliat it is not politic to reward him 
too much, lest he should ‘indulge loo far bis native OcniJs to Lasi- 
ness, and Being govern'd by bis Wife ’ (p. 237). 
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is classed among the grateful ones,—a distinction that 
his darkened and distorted memories could not accord 
to 5teele. • 

But from the contests of party, and the breaches 
begotten of faction, it is pleasant,to turn to the new 
paper which, three months after the termination of the 
Tatler, entered upon a career of ew?n greater succes?. 
On the Ist of March, 1711, appeared Number 1 of the 
Spectator. It was a folio sheet*^ a little smaller than 
its predecessor, and like that predecessomn its last days, 
confined to a single essay. The first of •these was by 
Addison, and sketched lightly, with the subtle touches 
characteristic of its writer, the taciturn and'contem¬ 
plative ‘ Looker-on,’ a sheetful of whose thoughts was 
to appear every morning—Sundays excepted. I'brj 
unlike the Tatler in this respect, tVie Spectator came 
out*daily. In the second paper, couched in Steele’s 
happiest style, followed if description of a club where, 
ns the introductory essay had announced, all ‘ Matters 
of Importance ’ connected with the new Ventufe were 
‘ laid and concerted.’ It contained the first rapid 
sketch of that famous. Knight of Worcestershire, whose 
name was destined to become so well known in English 
letters? Besides Sir Roger do Coverley, there were 
vignette portraits of a Templar, a Clergy mag, a Mer¬ 
chant, a Soldier^ ajjd a I’ine Gentleman. Then a third 
paper by Addison, the subject of which was a Vision of 
Ihiblic Credit,'succeeded, and the Spectator was fairly 
launched. How it fiirst came to be plqpned and written 
are points which it is not likely'srifi ever now be ^xplmned, 
perhaps .because there is no particular explanation to 
jive. ' Tickell, who held a strong brief for Addison, 
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Bays that ‘ the Plan of the Sjiccliihr, as far as regards 
the feigned Person of the Autlior, ^ind of the several 
characters /hat compose his (^lub, was projectetf in 
concert with Sih Richard Stkklk,’ and he makes this 
his excuse for inclinj^ng Stei'le’s Sprchituf No. 2 among 
Addison^ worlds, because, without it, many passages 
^ould be obscuro* ‘As for tin* distinct Papers’— 
he says—‘they were never or seldom shewn to each 
other, by then’ re.s))ect*vo Authors; who fully answered 
the Promise tiiev had made, and far outwent the 
Expectation»they had raisenl, of jiursuing their IjaHbur 
in the same Spirit and Strength witli which it was 
liegun.’ The inference fivni this is tliat then* was 
no very elaljonite jirogramme. Probably it was orally 
atronged that Addison should justify thi* title, and 
depict the a-ssuided Author, and that Steele should 
devise a Club composed of sufliciently varied peason- 
ages to act as his assistants. To push conjecturi* 
further, it may also lx» assumed that tlu' Soldier, the 
MerchUnt anti the (!lerg}'mau were to Iw tlu! chief care 
of Steele, while the Templar, the Pine (ientleman and 
the Tory Squire W('re to fall to ..\^ldis«)n. 

If this were the intent at the outset, it was consider¬ 
ably modified during the progrei^ of the pap#r. Of 
the different representatives of society who modo up 
the Spectator (Aub, only one or two come, really to the 
front in the subsequent e.ssays. 'llie‘clergyman from 
first to last never emerges from the Iwtckground, nor has 
the Templar any^active identity. Sir Andrew' Freeport, 
the merchant, on more* t];ian one occasion delivers him¬ 
self of some commendable utterances on commerce; 
bnt he* is rather a voice than a character. . Captain 
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Gentry, the soldier, is credited with an excellent dis 
course on c*ourag(? and magnanimity, and a long lette 
relating to the management of his uncle’k estate, botl 
from the pen of Steele. The airy coxcombry of Wil 
Honeycomb, the fine gentleman /ind homme de rwlle, 
who after a lifetime passed in the pursilit oi beauties 
in brocade, declines in his ftuliii^ maturity upon a 
country girl, wlio has captivated liira in a grograni 
gown, receives rather ampler Illustration. But the 
interest of the whole group seems to* have Been ab- 
sort)ed in the development of Sir Rnger.de Coverley, 
the Tory Country (lentleman, who speedily becomes 
not only the central figure, in the Club, but the chief 
attraction of the pai)er. That this is not mainly owing 
to Addison it would be idle to assert. If one runs 
over one’s recollections of the woAhy Knight, it is 
generally Addison’s pictures of him that one first 
recalls. Sir Roger beir.g rowed to Spring Carden 
by the one-legged waterman who had fought at Lik 
lloguo; Sir Roger going to see the Dittird 'Mother 
with an escort for fear of the Slohocks; Sir Roger 
inspecting the transfgrmation of his jxjrtrait into the 
sign of the ‘ Saracen’s Head; ’ Sir Roger in church, at 
the assizes, at Wesl^minster Abbey, with the gipsies, 
and lastly, in that 'admirable letter from Hr. Biscuit 
the butler which describes his death—all tliese bear 
the signet and ‘sign-manual of Addison. '"But, since 
it is the life of*Steele we are writingy, and not that of his 
friend, it must be admitted that some of ,the contributions 
of Steele to this subject are only inferior when ^mpared 
with the J)est of Addison’s. There is excelleht doctrine 
in the <p{kper on Sir Roger’s servants, and a charming 
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love-scene in that depicting the Iiuntsnian’s wooing. 
Thatj^too, in which Sir lloger showif .Mr. S^jH'ctator his 
family portntiits is full of fine insight and discrimination. 
The Tilt-yard champion who carries away his adversary 
on the pummel of hij| saddle and sets him down before 
his Mistress’s gallery ‘ with laudable (’ourtesy and 
l^rdonable Jnsolen«i>;'‘the .Maid of Honour, his wife, 
who afterwards had ten children, and, despite a Court 
education, excelled at ahasty-piiddiug and a white-pot; 
the prodtgnl wfiwh'ft the I'stateSvith ten thousand I’oiinds 
Debt ujKin it/ but was ‘every way tlie finest (tcnlhmian 
in the World,' and who is drawn with one hand on a 
desk, ‘looking as it wen* another Way, lik<‘ an easy 
Wtiter, or a tSoniieteer;’ the prmlcnt I'iconoinist and 
Kl.ight of tlu^ Shin’ who would have been killed in the 
Civil Wars had hf not been ‘sent out of the hield 
upon a private ^[<‘ssage, tlie day before the Hatted of 
irorcw/ec: ’ -it is scarcely j^issible to supisise, that 
even under Addi.sou s more' restrained and iwconi- 
plished*liandMng, these could hav(* Ihsmi greatly l»et- 
tered. But the best of Steele's contrilmtimis to the 
Coverley series is the description of Sir Itogers un¬ 
happy attachment to tlu' perverse, widow. 'I he poor 
gentleman’s rhapsody on tlu‘ lady’s lieautiful ftaial; 
his account of his conquest when sla* apiieared as a 
suitor at the assizes; and how, mxu^llu' negative en¬ 
couragement that she had Ircen heard to dtH’lare that 
he was ‘the Tamestftiid mo.st Human of till the Brute.s 
in the Country,’ ^0 furbished up his e<|uipage and sirt 
out to pay^her a visit of qpremony, only to find that in 
the presence*of those ‘profound Casuists,’ his mistress 
and her confidante, he was as mute as a stockifish,— 
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arc surely in the truest and kindliest spirit of humour. 

‘ Chance,’—he says—‘ has since that time throjrn me 
very often in her way, aitd she as often^has directed 
a Discourse to ino which I do not understand. This 
Barbarity has kept ino ever at.ja Distance^ from the 
most beautiful Object my Eyes over beheld. It is thus 
also she deals with all Manknid, find you must ma^e 
Love to her, as you would conquer the Sphinx, by 
posing her. But were slie if^e otlie^ Women, and 
that there were any talking to her, hofr constant must 
the Pleasure of that Man be, who coidd*converse with 
a Creature- ■ But, after all, you may bo sure her Heart 
is fixed on some one or otlier; and yet I have been 
credibly informed; but who can believ(' half tliat is 
said! After she had done speaking to me, she ynit 
her Hand to her Bosom, and adjusted her Tucker.' 
Tlwu she cast her Eyes a little down, upon my be¬ 
holding her too earnestly. They say she sings excel¬ 
lently, her Voice in her ordinary Speech has something 
in it inexpressibly sweet. You must know‘I dined 
with her at a publick Table the Day after I first saw 
her, and she helped me to some Tansy in the Eye 
of all the Gentlemen in the Country: Slie has cer- 
tainljf the finest Hand of any Woman in the World.”'* 

Much ink has lieon shed in the endeavour^to identify 
Sir Roger's obduigte idol with iirs. Katharine Bovey or 
Boevey, to whom a magnificent monument was erected 

• The maintenanco in its intogrityof this 'deewt*tt tutam«not 
the female neck ’ appears to have engaged m^cb of the attention of 
tho Essayists of Anne’s day. When liter it began to be discarded, 
Mr. Nestor Ironside of tho Guardian expressed lAn&elf strongly 
on tho subject. 

• ^eeUdor, No. 113. 
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in Westminster Abbey by lier bosom frieiul niul execu¬ 
trix S^rs. Mary Pope. It was to tlii^ lady 'tluit Steele 
afterwards dedicated volume*two of 77m Liidh-s Lllmirif 
and several pages are devoted to Ikt laudation, under 
the name^ of Porcia, in Jlrs. .Manley's At'ihnfiK. She 
was learned, she was beautiful, she was a widow, she 
Itjwl (as stated) a <*infidante, and if these and other 
minor parallelisms art^ to be held as eonclusivt*. there 
is nothing more to .‘ijiy. In the sam»> fashion, Sir 
Roger do Coverhey has been eomu'cted with a certain 
Sir John Pidcington or 1‘aekinglon, a 'I'ory knight 
of Worcestershire^ and Will Honeycomb’s pn>to- 
type has been sought in « t'olonel ('lehvnd. Hut 
though th(‘ro were sevi'ral t'lelands, and Stei'le un¬ 
doubtedly knew one, .Mr. (’arrutluTs, who, in his life of 
Pope, went rather minutely into the matter, seems 
unable to decide th;it, any of tlnun bore any jiarticiflar 
resemblance to Steel<‘'s fine ge^itleman. Hrake, again, 
says that Sir Amlrew Freejiort was reported to be 
copied Trom Mr. 11. Martin, one of the authors of 
The BritiKh, Mi'rrhant; and the model for Captain 
Sentry has been detected in Colomel .Magnus CamjH'r- 
feld or Kempenfelt, father of the Aclmiral, sung by 
Cowper, who afterwards went down in the ‘ floyal 
George.’ ^'hcre is a shad*' <if pljiusiliility in this last 
comparison. Juke Steele, Camperfey ha<l enb'red the 
army as a volunteer ; lik<j Steele, he luwl seiwed in the 
Coldstream* Guards^ and it is n*»t imfiossibh', that 
they were brought^into actual n'lations, as Camperfeld 
was a liegfcenant from 1l(U12 to 1702, during part of 
which time ffteele was an ensign. But against all these 
indications, conjectures and supjxisitions must.be set 
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the facts, that Tickell, who should have known, regarded 
the whole of the*characters as feigned,' and that any 
resemblance to real persomiges will have 'to be recon¬ 
ciled with the warning more than once repeated, of the 
writers themselves. ‘ I know rvery well ’—says Mr. 
Spectator in No. 2C2, after describing the pains he 
has taken to avoid such ‘ ill-\iatnred Applications,’— 
‘ the Value which every Man sets upon his Ileputation, 
and how painful it is to bo exposed to the Mirth and 
Derision of the I’ublick, and should therefore scorn 
to* divert my Reader, at the Ex pence of any private 
lilan.’ 

With the e.xception of Addison, none of Steele’s 
colleagues rendered any essential aid in evolving the 
charact(>r of Sir Roger do (Joviwley. I'hist.ace Rudgell, 
Addison’s cousin, a writer who is now chicdly remem- 
beRsl by one of Pope’s stinging couplets, made some 
minor contributions, the‘best of which is a description 
of the knight in the hunting fiedd. IhulgoU’s papers, 
however, according to Johnson and tradition, wt-re con¬ 
siderably edited by Addison. Another essay, which 
exhibits Sir Roger yi an equivocal chanacter ivs taking 
a woman of the town to a tavern, was for some time 
attributed to Steele. But though it fell to him in his 
capacity of editor to ajwlogise for this jarring incident, 
there is no reason for supposing him guilty of more 
than accepting it S)r publication without sufficient con¬ 
sideration, 01 even examination, jiii accident which 
seems to have hap|)ened to him oi^ more than one 
occasion. The sketch is ugt in his- style,, and was 
attributed by the earlier editors to TicMl, to whom 
■ Preface to Addison's Works, 1721. 
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it is now usually assifj;m‘(l. Johnson, in his life oT 
Addison, connected this with tSir Kog(‘r’S death by 
assunung tlj^t Addison put. an end to him to jirev^nt 
the recurrence of similar indiscretions. In this case 
his resentment must have been somewhat tardilv ex- 
hibited. Tor tiuh'e is an interval of mon* than four 
months between tli^ pitl)er referred to, and No. .517, 
which describes the Knight’s last hours and funeral. 
The true reason was tliat by this time Steele was con- 
templatftig th^,disconTinuauce of the iSperhibir; and 
Addison, fortiseeing, as Ibidgell tells us. that ‘ sotne 
nimble gentleman ^would catch up his jh'U tin* motiu'nt 
he quitted it,’ tletermiued, as Cervantes did with Don 
Quixote, ‘ to kill Sir linger that no body els<‘ might 
murder him.’ ’fhe words sIkiw liow completely he ha<l 
ivppropriat(‘d the Aaracter for which he had done so 
much. And then'can be no doid)t tlial to many in tJiat 
day even. Sir Roger tie Coverh'y was the cidef iuten'st 
in the ,Siicdat<jr, as in this he seems to be tlu- sole 
attraction ; a»d that his decease fouutl other contem¬ 
porary mournei’s be.shles the great Reulley, who savs 
l)r. Jobb—took it most seriously to heart. 

Apart from the fortunate poptd.-irity attaching to 
the central figure, and tin* advaut.'iges arising from a 
narrower field of operation, it can scarcely Is- aflirm*-*! 
that the ^pi-rtalof greatly excelled the Tuth r, eK|)e- 
cially when Sttention is confined to Tts more enduring 
characteriatics. If,we withdraw the crkical work of 
Addison, part of which, according to Tickell, was not 
prepared expressly for'its ])age8, and fo-<lay has lost 
much of Vs value,—if we withdraw the mo^l es^y.s 
of Steel<i, now grown tediou-s by frequent imitation, 
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what remains is neither better nor worse than the 
staple material Of' the Tatter. In the social paper 
neither writer surpassed wl^at he had doni^before. As 
already stated, Addison’s best work in the Speetaior, 
though perhaps more sustained, is not superior to his 
best work in its predecessor; while Steele in that pre¬ 
decessor is distinctly stronger. He never, even by the 
prose monody on Stephen Clay, rose to the level of the 
paper in the Tatter on the dc^th of his father, nor 
did ho afterwards repcivt the 'adrain^ble account of 
M». Bickerstaffs visit to his Friend. Nor are the well- 
known stories of Tnlcle and Yarteo and Brimctta and 
rinlliii realty any happier than thc^ more neglected 
episodes of Valentine amt llnnion and Clarinda and 
Cliloe, while for a Staije, Coar.k Jourueij and a Jiamlde 
from Richmond to London, it wouid bo easy to find 
fair^equivalents in the earlier periodical. In some of 
the theatrical essays, it,is true, the Spectator shows 
improvi'ment—notably in the e-Kcellent criticism of the 
Scornful Ladji and the touching paper on the death of 
Estcourt. But, upon the whole, the Tatter e.xhibits 
Steele at his liighest, and certainly it contains the best 
of his efforts in a vein to which he never again returned. 
Indeed, if diversity of achievement is to bo regarded ns 
the test of merit, he should bo chiefly studied in the 
earlier and freslu-r work, to which he was by far the 
larger contributor.' * 

Addison, on the other hand, hra the advantage in 
the Spectator as regards the number of his contribu¬ 
tions. Out of a total of 555, his papers are 274 as 
opposed to 236 by Steele. This leaves but 45 for 
Budgell, John Hughes, and with the exception of Pope 
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(whose Messiah appearefl in Spectator 378) tlie other* 
comparatively undistinguished assistants, ilml these, 
as a iftatter |»f fact, added pothing to its pagt*s, liftl(> 
would have1)een lost to the value of the SpecUxtor, the 
honours of which belong exclusively to the two friends. 
Until DeeemUei^ 171*2, it was continued daily with in¬ 
creased success, and a ■wtality that survived eviui tlu* 
baleful Stamp Act, which Swift, had fores('eu a year 
earlier, and had vainly* endeavoured to avert. While 
the Flijmij FoMs and Vliscrnitors of (!riil) Street sank 
under the fatal halfpenny tax, the litth* leaflet of Steele 
and Addison lioubled its price, and still found rentiers 
enough, who, unlike the ‘ingenious 'I'. W.’nientioned 
in a former chapb'r, were willing to pay half as much 
ag^n for the indispensable adjunct to t lu' breakfast-Iable 
tiliat was better than lace to their coffee. Towards the 
close of its career the reduced sale must have amounJetl 
to nearly ten thousand copies week,' a number which 
—as Mr. Forster observes—to give a corres]K>nding 
popularity in ^he present day, must be mulfi|>lied by 
six; and we have Steele's own authority for saying that 
no less than nine thousand of each of the four volumes 
already published when the host ninnlier came out Inifl 
at that time been disiwsed of.’ As in the concluding 

* Spectator, No. 555. In Spectator No. 10 Afttinon iiay» llic nale 

at the oatsetewas three thousand daily, and tlii.s probably increaMsI 
os time went on* • 

* A half-share in these four volumes, and three more, was,on the 
10th of November, 1712, ‘,^rantcd bargainetl sold .isiii^tned t ransferred 
and aet over’ hy Steele and Addison to Samuel lluckley, one of (he 
two booksellers for whbm tbe^Spectator was printeil. The sum fsiid 
by Bnckley vaj 67S/. Two yeaas later ho reassigned this stwre to 
Jacob Tonaon, Jun., for 0001. (Bohn's Addison's Morke^ 18CS, vi. 

eso-i.) 
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Trailer, Steele does not omit,^ when winding up the 
Spectator, to mate admiring reference to his still- 
anftnymous auxiliary :—‘ J am indeed I much ° more 
proud of his long continued Friendship, than I should 
be of the Fame of being thought the Author of any 
Writings which he himself is capable of producing. I 
remember when I finished the Tender Husband, I told 
him there was nothing I so ardently wished, as that we 
might some time or other publish a Work written by 
us both, which should bear the tiame of‘’//ie Mrinument, 
in»Memory of our Friendship.’ 

Why the Spectator was thus brought to an end 
in the face of tlio ‘ Partiality of the Town ’ is difficult 
to understand, and is nowhere very satisfactorily ex¬ 
plained. Possibly its cessation had no more serious 
origin than a disagreement with tlie publisher or 
prater; possibly it may be attributed to the fact that, 
in the already high-run»ing strife of Whig and Tory, 
Steele was again uneasily gravitating towards politics. 
This suggestion is the one that has found ^o most 
favour; and if report is to bo believed, ho had already 
betrayed symptoms of such a tendency in the Spectator 
itself. ‘I believe he will verj' soon lose his employ- 
menV—writes Swift to Stella in July, 1712,—‘for he 
has been mighty impertinent of late in his Spectators ; 
and I will never offer a word in his behifif.’ What 
these impertinences were is now obscure; but outside 
the paper, Steele had, during its j)rogres8,^ven vent 
to his feelings, under the name of Scoto-BHtannieus, 
in a fervent little tract entitled,'r/te Englishman’s 
Thanks Jo the Duke of Marlborough,^ pronipied by the 

> Alieadjr, in 17t0, he had greeted Harlbonmgh’a trininphs with' 
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disgrace of that great Captain in December, 1711. This 
appeared in January; and with a fate that beTell several 
of Steele’s ./Sture political* pamphlets, was sptvdily 
followed by an adverse outburst from Swift,—in this 
instance, the bitter of Mida». Then again, the 

fourth vcltime*of the iS/xrtdtoc was dedicated, in noble 
words, to the fallen^lertj, over whose infirmities and 
faTliug health Swift, was rejoicing, in (he hope that his 
death might leave tho ministry inon* at ease; while the 
fifth wa.f an olfSe ring to that very Thomas, Karl of 
Wharton, whom Swift, had attacked so mercilessly in tfie 
seventeenth lixamli^r, and upon who»e Short ('haradnr 
he had exhausted all tin* respurces of his pitiless pen. 
That, pending a political antagonism so markcnl and 
earnest on either sid(*, then* could 1«* much private* 
sj’nipathy l)etween lflnis(*lf atid his former allies scarcely 
requires demonstration. • 

Consequentlj', during the Icfng pcrifsl which, in tho 
Journal to Strlla, corn’Siwinds to the existence of tho 
SpectaloP, there are, in addition to that given alxwc, 
but few allusions to Addison and Stwle, and those 
chiefly in the earlier part of it. ' I,have not seen Mr. 

an imitation of Horace, Uk. i. 0, the fiiiiil liiicg of wliicli jilciq^ntljr 
depict his labours in the Tatter 

’ In triOing cares my humble Muse 
A less ambitions track jmrsues. 

Instead of troops in liatlle mix'd* 

And Gauls with Rritish spears Iransrix'c^ 
tdie paints tiK soft distress and mien 
Of Dames^ezpiring with the spleen. 

From the gay noife, affected air, 

XiMl little follies of the fair, 

A slender stock of fame I raise 
• And draw from othen fanltt my praise.' 
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Addison, these three weeks,’ he says in the March in 
which the 'Spectator first appeared,—‘ all our friendship 
is over.’ Of the paper he speaks kin^l;g enough:— 
‘ Tis written by Mr. Steele, who seems to have gathered 
new life, and have a new fund of. wit. . . they have all 
of them had something pretty.’ Twd Ihies further, he 
says he has told Harley and St. Jphn that he has been 
foolish enough to spend his credit with them in favour 
of Addison and Steele, but thht he shall never do so 
more. ‘The Spectator is written by Steele, with Addi- 
sfhi's help,’ he says later still,—‘ ’tis often yerj’ pretty; ’— 
ho never sees either of them; j^nd his letters are 
directed to Krasmiis Lewi,s, not to Addison, as they had 
been after Steele lost his Ciazetteersliip. At last, in 
July, 1711, he dines with them at young Jacob '.'’on- 
son’s, and Addison t.alks as usual','as if they had seSn 
one another yesterday, and Steele and he are very easy, 
‘ although I writ him lately a biting letter, in answer to 
one of his, where he desired me to recommend a friend 
of his to lord treasurer’—a sentence which shows that 
if Steele wonld not accept favours for himself, he could 
ask them for othgr people. After this, with excep¬ 
tion of one reference to Steele, to bo mentioned pre¬ 
sently, there is nothing material recorded of either 
for months to come. Meanwhile Swift’s sleepless and 
imperious political activity continues, and the Journal 
gives constant indications of it. He goes on writing 
in the Rxaminer until June, 1711, yhen it is»surrendered 
to Mrs. Manley—‘to confound guessers.’ But he is 
still busy on all sorts of pamphlets, squibs and tracts— 
Bometynes dictated to Barber, his printer, afterwards the 
alderajan and lord mayor, sometimes worked up from 
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hints and not4?s by his ‘ under sjnir-leathers,’ as he culls 
them, sometimes taking the form of paragraphs for 
the Tory PonJ Boy, mode ‘ n» iimlicious ns possible, and 
very proper for Abel Boper, the priiit<‘r of it.’ ‘ lloptT 
is my humble slave,’ h^says,—a 8tat<-ment which shows 
how absolfite A'aS his authority over his meaner <.t>l- 
le^ues of the minish^ial pr<>K.s. 

The one reference to Steele alawa* nlludtHi to occurs 
in a letter to Stella dafed the 1st of July, and is as 
follows:—‘5'te(>/S*vas arrested the other day for making 
a lotterj', directly against act of J’arliament.* IFe 
is now under prosijcution ; but they think it will 1» 
dropped out of pity.’ Probably this was an exaggerate!! 
report; for there is no indication that eircumstancch 
eveiaassumed so serious an aaj)ect. Steele’s projecting 
spirit, it st'erns, hiul*s<uluced him into a new and in- 
fdlible scheme, of w-hich ho declares himscdf to Ixi pi*rt 
author, for the making of money. It is descrilasl, not 
very lucidly, in a letter signed by himself, which, in 
113, follows one of Addison s papers on the 
Pleasures of the Imagination. As far as it is intelligible, 
it appears to have been a kind of adjunct to the Slate 
Lottery. But four numbers later, came out an luiver- 
tisement to the effect that the ‘ Multiplication Tilble,’ 
as it was called, was under an information from the 
Attorney-General, and that it had been abandoned, all 
sums which ha«! been paid into the said Table Ijeing 
retnmed. dt is therefore most likely ehat Swift's 
account, if not, in Jjichols’s words, ‘ invidiously stated,’ 
was the resplt of inaccurite, gossip. 

' T^. The Act egaiart illicit lotteries which became law on the 
2ith of Janet 1713. 

I. 2 
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Steele’s con’espondence for the period contained in 
this chapter throws no particular light upon his domestic 
life. There are a few letters to his wife^ not very dif¬ 
ferent in tone or character from those which have 
already been quoted. There arp obscure references to 
some missed preferment, the effect of which has been 
to make the retention of hi.s Cqmmissionership a cer¬ 
tainty ; and he seems about July, 1712, to have moved 
from Bury Street into a house on the cast side of 
Bloomsbury Square, to which in August he Ihvites his 
mother-in-law. From an allusion on this occasion to 
some little ‘ frowardnesses of True,’ which, with his 
uneasy circumstances, h^vo prevented such civilities 
hitherto, taken in connection with passages in a previous 
letter, it would appear that his wife and her msther 
were not always on the best of terlns. Bi'fore going hi 
IHoomsbury he had been in retirement at a little cottage 
on Haverstock Hill, of which Drake gives an engraving, 
and whence, on summer evenings, the Kit-Cats were 
wont to fetch him as they adjourned' to tbe Upper 
Flask. It lay midway between Camden Town and 
Hampstead; and jirevious to Steele’s time had sen’ed 
as a retreat for Sir Charles Sedley, who died there. It 
exited until 1867, wlien it was pulled down; but 
Steele's name is still preserved in the neighbourhood. 
Whetlier he resorted to it from financial trouble (as 
Nichols seems oiily too ready to conclude), or simply for 
seclusion iflust be matter of cqnjecture.* In March, 
1712, a second son Eugene had been.bom; a circum¬ 
stance which, some months later in the yeay, prompted 
two or three interesting letters to his mother-in-law, 
the o^ect of which is to induce her to malte definite 
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provision for her grandchildren. One of them, dat<Hl * 
Octobej, 1712^ contain.s" a notcwortlfj’ pnrAgraph:— 

‘ You are we^U accpiainted tlint 1 have had ni> fortiiiu- 
with your daughter; that 1 have struggliHl through 
great difficulties for ojjj maiu(enanc<‘; that we live now- 
in the hand.soine.st manner, supported only hy my in- 
duftrj-.’ Whether fl^p is*to he taken as implying that 
Mrs. Scurlock had nnuh* them no allowance is douhtful; 
hut the concludirtg .s(>ntence shows di.stinetly that, for 
the moment at all events, tlien* was remission of his 
money difficulties. • 

The most interesting of tin* letters, however, al 
this time, are somi> iuldressecl to young Mr. Alexander 
Pofie, now nvsiding with his jvirents at Hinfield, and 
not«yet the iiuthor of the A'uy/e /</’ //le Lui-li, In 
No. 25d, Addison hud noticed, and certainly 
not ‘damned with faint praise,' l’o|)e's Iwnij lijmin 
('filinKm. Karly in 1712, I’op^ wrote one of his aleiii- 
hicated epistles to thank iSteele, who denied the author¬ 
ship of the pif))*'!-, hut promi.sed to niiike his corre- 
spcmdent acquainted with the writer. A few months 
later Pope seems to have suhmitttjd his Meimiiili to 
8teele, by whom, in a letter from his JIaverstock 
Hill hermitage, it was examihe<l and genially Com¬ 
mended, snbsecjuently making its npjM'anince in the 
Spectator 5«Oj 378. A further letter from Poih>, which 
was printed in No. 532, contains his prose version of 
the EmpenJr Hadntm’s Antmnld, vayiila, <*tc., the con¬ 
nection of which xfith the verses known as the lyijitvj 
Christian iojiis Sold cdmjtitutc^s an episcxle in I’ope’s 
enigmatical correspondence of far too debatably a cha¬ 
racter to»justify our entering upon it, even if boro 
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materially upon Steele’s biography. But in one of 
Steele’s letters co Pope, dated November, 1712, he 
hints at a new design he has in contemplation, in 
which he is anxious for Pope’s assistance. This was 
plainly the coming Guardian ; and there can therefore 
bo no doubt that it must have been projected some 
weeks before the Spndahr calao to an end. 
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Early in wn {jct a j'linijisi'<it‘ SUnilf iiml Jiin 

cloinffa IVoin tl\i' corri'sjiimdi'iico of a ni‘w aiul iinjirt'ju- 
diceJ ohsiTViT. In llio nionlli of .Inniiary llicm canio 
to London, on sick leave iV<*m 'IVinity College, Dulilin, 
ai^ ardent young Kilkenny gmifleinan of eiglit-and- 
twenty, who had #dready distingnished himself liy his 
pliilosojihical writings. 'fliis was (ieorge Ilerkeliw, 
afterwards Dean of Derry anj llislioj) of Cloyne. At 
the pres<-nt time, the famous iS’icis of his later y<'ars wiw 
only fiAintly fireshadowed in tins 'J'linlisf. mi /Iioinoi 
Knowlr(l(i‘‘; and apart from the jirinting of a new 
book of Dialogues,' his avowed inotivi! for crossing the 
Channel was, ‘to make accpiaintante with men of merit, 
rather than to engage the interests of those in yower. 
Two of the most prominent characters of the tlay. Swift 
and Sleets', were hi.s own countrymen ; and he found 
the latter alttjady dis|K>sed to welcowie, him. ‘ '1 he first 
new.s I hejird upon my coming to town jva-s, that Mr- 
Steel did me the lionour to desin; to 1 k‘ acquainU-d 
with me: upon tthich I hi\ve Ixien to w-e liim, he is 
• • • 

• /jr. 7%ree JHaUfyurs hetfreen IfyUts and PhilonaM , in Oppo* 
tiiian to 0ceptic$ and Atkcifti. Thf'y were pabli»lied in 1713. 
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tonfined w*** the Gout, and is, as I am informed, writing 
a Play, since he gave over the.Spectators.’ [This was 
probably the very play witlj which, ns Swift said, Steele 
had ‘ long threatened the Town,’ for a few weeks later 
we hear that it has been ‘ put off to next winter.’] 
Berkeley goes on to say that Steele is' ‘ extreamly civil 
and obliging,’and that he proposes no small satisfaction 
in tlie conversation of him and liis ingenious friends, 

‘ w'*", as an encouragement he tolls me, are to be met 
with at his house.’ The next letter, besides including 
soijio information hitherto wiinting to Steele’s’ bio¬ 
graphy, contains a passage worth cpiotation :—‘ 'J'ho 
value you always slunv’d for the Spectator makes n»e 
think it neither impertinent nor unwelcome News to 
tell you that by his mother in Law's death ho is come 
into an Estate office hundred poimd.i a year: the sarin? 
day his wife was brought to bed of a Son.' Before she 
lay down the poor man told mo he was in great pain, 
& put to a thousand littlrr shifts to conceal her mother’s 
despt'rato illness from her. Tin* tend* r contern ho 
show’d on that occasion & what I have obsei-ved in an¬ 
other good friend of mine makes me imagine the best 
men are always the best husbands. I told Mr. Steele 
if ho jreglects to resume his writings, the world will 
look on it as the effects of his growing rich. But he 
says this addition to his fortune will rather 'encourage 
him to exert himself more than ever; arid I am the 
apter to belipve him because there appears in his 
natural temper, something very generous, and a great 

' Tliia must have been a son ot whom we have,no record, as 
Eugene Steeie was born on the 4th of March, 1713, and this letter is 
dated the isrd of February 1713. , 
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V)cnevolencp to mankind. Ono instnncv of it is liis 
kind and friendly Ixdidvionr to inc teven f.ho' 1«(» luus 
lieard I nni a 'Pory). I lu^c dinod fr(‘<nn‘nfly at his 
house in Bloomsbury Square, w'’’ is handsonu' and 
neatly furnish'd, llis table, Servants, ('oaeli. Si everv- 
Ihiiif^ is* very gentile, and in ai>])earan<'i* alsive liis 
fortune l)of<)re this \^ew*ae(]uisi(iun. His conversation 
is very chearful & abounds with wit. end oood sense. 
Some body (I know noJwho)had pven liiin my treatisi* 
of the l^incipfiw of Human Knowledge, and that was 
y® ground of Jiis inelination to my ac(|uainlance. for 
luy ))art 1 should H'ckon it a suHicienI reeonqxmee of 
my psiins in writing it, that it gave me some .shun- in 
the friendship of so worthy a man.’' 

•From this e.xtract it is numifi-sf. that, in February, 

f71‘5,—when Berk^dey wrote, Steele’s mother-in-law 

had died recently ; audit might reasonably Ixi snppflse*! 

that the con.«i*quent increase* in his income was the 

immediate cause of his migration to the splendours of 

Blomnsfcurv. ‘But. ns wi- have alrea<lv shown in lh«i 
¥ • 

preceding chapter. .\trs. Scurlock was alive some time 
after the move* had taken place, and, it cannot tluTcfore 
1 k‘ a8.sociate<l with her death, which Ke(‘ins simply to 
have followed upon som<^ earlier and obscurer improve¬ 
ment in Steele’s mutable circumstances. From the 
expression ‘ renewal of my employmmits ’ in one of his 
letters of 1712, it may indeed lx; that he had means wq 
know nothing of, th(! words wpuld seeift to indicate 
something more tl^an hi.s Commissionershii) of Stamps 
and his pension as Genlh;man-in-Waiting, which was 
not an employment. In any cose, Berkeley found him 
I’etccval MSS., Kebniary 23, 1713. 
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as busy as ever with new schemes and projects. Be¬ 
sides the play he Vas writing, lie was far advanced in 
another enterprise, of which, under the pame of the 
‘Gensorium,’ wo shall hear more hereafter. Berkeley 
describes it, in what must surely fee; Steele’s own words, 
as ‘ a noble enttjrtainment for persons of a*"refined taste.’ 
It is to combi no recitations ^ith^nusic calculated ‘ to 
raise those jiassions which are suited to the Occasion.’ 
The room di'sigiusd for the js^rformances is in York 
Buildings; and he [Steele] has been at »b smallexpense 
to Tanbellish it with all iinaginabh' decorations. ‘ It is 
by much the finest chamln'r I have seen, and will 
contain seats for a select, company of two [hundred] 
persons of the best ([uality and taste, who arc to be 
subscribers.’ ‘ A later lottc'r says ‘ Mr. Steele’s enlipr- 
tainment at ^'ork liuildings only wliits y“ finishing oY 
two^iictures, the one of Truth, the other of Ehxpience.’ 
‘ He tells me he has had*some discourse with the Ijord 
Treasurer relating to it, and talks as if he would engage 
my Lord 'IVeasurer in his project, deslgning^that it 
shall comprehend both Whigs and 'I’ories.’ This, it 
may be noted, is of jtself suflicient to pnive that Steele 
needl'd no intennediator to obtain access to Oxford.’ 

Besides these activities, there was the new paper, 
for which, in the previous year, he, had invited the co¬ 
operation of Pope^nd now sought to engage that of the 
young and gifted scholar of Trinity College, Dublin. 
‘ You will sdbn hear of ilr. Steel under tlio Character 

■ Perceval MSS., March 7, 1713. • » Au. Jlarch 27, 1713. 

• In May, 1711, ilurins; the progress of the Spretiftor, Harley had 
been crcRtcil Earl of Oxford, by which name be will hereafter be 
reforreTlio. 
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of the Guardian'—says Berkeley on the 7th of March 
—‘ l^e designs it shall come out‘every * day ns the 
Spectator ! The (Ihuirdia)t accordingly bi'gan its career 
on the 12th. It borrowed its names irom the relations 
. of one ‘ Mr. Nestor T-onside ’ with a fictit ions and snfli- 
ciently Siversiffed ‘ Lizard fimiily,’ whose sayings ami 
^loings were to play^the*chief part in its jrages, and who 
were brightly sketched by Stx-eh' himself in Nos. 2, 5 
and G. No. G, against Antliony Collins and the free- 
thinkeJs,' is s*«j)po.sed to have been the lirst of a series 
upon this theme by Berkeley ; whih' No. 4- ifpon 
‘ Dedications ’ is Uy I’. )pe, who sn])])Iied some sev<-ii or 
eight contributions, including his well-known ‘ Beceipt 
to make an Hpick I’or'm,’ and the iliscre<li(able puff of 
hknself which he palmed off upon the too-easy ‘Mr. 
*Ironside ’ under tife guise of a panegyrics of ‘ jrastoral 
I’hilips.’ For some (inn" Addison gjive no assisWlnce. 
only entering iu;tively into* concurrence when tine 
second volume w'as already lM‘gun. 'J'liis di-ferred Jip- 
pearaifte is iftiexjrlained, but it may. in some measure, 
have been owing to (he |)rodnc(ion of Co/e,‘a most 
noble plaj*,’ Berkeley calls it, whi^h at this time was 
engaging his attention ; and the IVologne and Fpilogne 
to which (by Pope and Garth respectively) were Jtrinted 
in Guardian No. oG. Oth«"r contributors, ns time went 
on, were ^iejk ell, Budgell, and Huglms. who Inul assist<‘d 
in the Spectator, and essays are also assigned to Paniell 
and Gay. • But eighty-two out of a total of one hundred 
and seventy-six gapers are Sb-ele's own, and he setuns 

' ‘There Yf lately publi»h#rl a very bold k jieniicioiu IUkjIc 
entitulod a IHscourse oA free TIunkinK; I hear the lYinti-r of it i* 
pot into fibwgate.’ (Perceval HSti., Januao' 2*’*# 1713.) , * 
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only to have surrendered the pen to Addison as he 
became more and m^ore entangled in cares of a different 
kind. Other things being ^qual, there is no appre¬ 
ciable falling-off in his work for the Guardian as 
compared with its two predecessQ'’,«. ‘ Other things,’ 
however, ‘ were not equal.’ In the first plaeo there are 
but two volumes of the Guardian !o se-ven of the Spectator,^ 
and four of the Tailor. In the second place, it must 
have b(‘en a groat disadv'antage to, Steele that Addison’s 
assistance, which when it did come, wai more serious 
thaif usual, should have been so long withheld. For it 
is the peculiarity of these two that tlti'y succeeded best 
in combination, and Addison, witness the Fyvr/(oWcr and 
the eighth volume of the Sporiaifir, found it as difficult 
to succeed without Steele ns Steele without him. Lastyr, 
the political element, which had been'practically absent 
from' the Spirlalur, and only vaguely present in the 
Tailrr, assuim'd a very dc'finitt^ asp(>ct in the Guardian. 
The Guardian, as its editor boasted, may have ‘demo¬ 
lished Dunkirk ;’ but, as will bo seen, Dlinkirkf^ in its 
turn demolished the Guardian. 

It is true that Steele, at tin' outset, made profession 
of impartiality in politics, although he would not, like 
hir. S{iectator, engage to be neutral. ‘I am,’he said in 
his assumed character of Ironside, ‘ with relation to the 
government of the church, a tory, with re.gard to the 
state, a whig.’ Further on lie adds, ‘ I am imst all the 
regards of this life, and have nothing to manage with 
any jierson or party, but to deliver my^eW as becomes an 
old man with one foot in the grave, and one ,who thinks 
he is passing to eternity.’ But *Mr. Ironside’s pro¬ 
mises wpre hard to fulfil, at all events in 1713. The 
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air was filled with faction, and the stress of party 
was intense^ To the 4ong-protract<*d war—protract<>d, 
said the '^ries, by the Whigs—had succeeded the in¬ 
glorious peace of Utrecht, under which tin* French King 
was to uphold the Hiiuioverian Succession, to iliscounte- 
nauco ‘ flie person who since tin* d(*ath of King Jann'stfiTl 
take upon him the ,tithf of King of (ireat llritain,’ ainl 
to demolish the harbour and fortifications of Dunkirk. 
Nevertheless it was doubted, by the Whigs at all events, 
whethft* His iiost Christian Majesty would kei*p any of 
these engagements. Then tliere were uncomfort%hle 
suspicions that tlif Queen herself was not indis])osed to 
ignore the Act of iSettl(*inejit. and that tin* Tories wen' 
secretly intriguing to secun* tin* throne lor the ('heva- 
lirr de Kt. (ieorgt*. Kven in the corn'spond<*nc(* of 
*Herkeley, pri“occitf»ied only with tin* sc*iirch for ‘ men of 
merit,’ the shadow of the.se nncjisy rninoiirs coiik* and 
goes. ‘.Mr. Addison and Mt. Slei*l so tar as 1 can 
find the rest of that ]).arty) seem entirely jiersinnhsl 
there fe a design for l>ringing in the i’rel(*nder; ' and 
though ho says afterwiirds that these appn*lu*nsions were 
over, and, from the friendly denipanonr ot Swill ami 
Addison, seems to anticipate an ap])roachingcoalition of 
parties, it is clejir that the fi'cling of security wiw caily 
tempora^'. Berkeley’s words respecting Swift, at whf.’se 
Bury StreeJ lodgings In' breakfasts in conijiany with 
Addison, are worth recording, ljf*canse they show how 
loath to fiill apart/or political reasons alone were, ev<*n 
now, the familial^ trio of 1708. Speaking of Steele and 
Addison^ notes thaf tfiere has ‘ passed a coldness, if 
not a direct breach between those two gentlepien, and 
' Perceval HS6., February 23, 1713. 
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entirelv conn’ over." Stci'li' ritrlitly considi'n'd this (o 
ltt> a wliolly^injuBtiliahic atlack. t'a-‘iioliticJil jairpusi's. 
upon an iinofrcndiin; yonno’ lad\. lie cxpostulati'd 
with conMilcrahlo uarinth, and iMoro sti'cn>/lh of 
lanj^uap' than is ii^nal to him. ‘ \\ limi dm- regard 
is not litid tft fho honour of wonn ii, — ho said wilh"^ 
tine ohivalrv—‘all hniflan ■'ormtv is a'-sanlti'd ; and. 
wlu’thcr ho was proinjitod hy l,ad\ t'liarlollos rolaliv<'s 
or not.llioro can ho no douhl that in this mtittcr lio 
was oit tho ^iilo. '1 ho M/■ I'l ioini'd liy 

conntoroh.artj’s aoiiinst tho iior-on.ilit lo- ol tin' I'l^hr, 
In .Miiy Sti'olo \yidioatod hnn'olf o\or Ills own sio- 
natnro; ami, rotorriiiLT to ciiiront opi.rls as to tho 
tinthorship of tho otfondino p.ipor. ooiiohidod Iw sa_\- 
il^that it was nolhiioj' to hiiii wlii lla-r tho /.h.owoi'r 
Vroto of liini ill t4to i-haraotoi'of 'an o-(raiioi'd triond 
oral! i-xasporatod niistro^s.' |1\ ihov,. tixoiros of s|<iorh 
it is inanifosi tha' ho intomh*! to dovionaio ,‘swift and 
.Mrs. Matihw. 

'I'll* ■ osti^iiiood tVioml' wim not ••low in roplyiiio. 
On tho day alior Stoolo\ hitor appoarod in tho 
(inn I'lliii ii. Swift wroto. not t i Idni lint to ,\ddisoii. 
coniniontino hittorly on Stoolo s oondiiot. Ilo roforrod 
to tho fact that tho • ,\nthor of tho lAaniimr ’ (to 
whom lu' dot.darod liinisolt i<i ho altoooihor a si ran^^or'j 
had. a ifiot^th or two hoforo (in Maroh^ s|)<’oially 
vindicatod him from .any |iartioip:^ion in its paj/os; 
* • 

’ This is roiifirnifii to its' .hnirnnl fn StAhi for March I’.’, 171.i. 
‘ The chancellor of Iht; ex. h» r.i< r o nt i!,.■ author of th<' Hravtin/r 
twenty sruii}h.ai. He i- .m ir.^'eruou' fellow, hut the uio.-t oonfoiimho 
coxcomb in the worM. »" thnf J il/irr imt >rt h\m trr nn, iu>t am 
aejuainir^rnth htm.' [Tlie italics are our/ i 
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he complained that Steele should have been better 
acquainted with his style and# temper; ^nd finally, 
reverting to his old efforts with Oxford, accused him of 
ingratitude. Addison, cautious always of entrance to 
a quarrel, handed the letter to ^teele, who replied a 
fBy or two later. It is plain that'^e Coftld itot bring 
himself to believe Swift’s statofhents, nor did he attach 
as much importance to Swift’s interposition in his 
favour as Swift thought that Interposition deserved. 

‘ If you have spoken in my b^alf at- ^ny time (he 
says), I am glad I have always treated you with 
respect, though (ho adds candidly),! believe you an 
accomplice of the Examinjr.’ Then he concludes by 
congratulating him (probably sincerely) upon his re¬ 
cent appointment as Dean of St. Patrick’s. A lor.g 
letter—the original of which is unforSunately mutilated" 
—followed from Swift. lie recalls and justifies his 
claim to have befriemlcd' Steele, and ho reasserts his 
ignorance of tlu' ‘ supposed Author ’ of the Examhier. 
He had ‘ several times assured Jlr. Addison, and fifty 
others, that he hod not had the least hand in writing 
any of those papers and referring to a chance phrase 
in Steele’s first Gitnrdi<m, which he had tortured into 
a charge of infidelity, inquired how Steele could justify 
himself for endeavouring to ruin his (Swift’s) credit 
‘ as a Christian and a clergyman.’ Two mofe letters 
were exchanged ^thout mending matters. Sleele 
seems to thiak that a phrase in thp Examiner to the 
effect that Addison had ‘ bridled him in point of party’ 
could have emanated from no* one 'but Smft; and 
Swift, iy words of which it is hard to contest the 
dignity, ^.explicitly denies the charge. He isoleavii^ 
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for Ireland (he adds), and from the common acoidenta 
of life may^ever see Steele sjo^in.* A feAr days after 
this letter, which is dated the 27th of May, 1713, 
he sttirt^ for Bablin, to be installed in his Irish 
Deanery. , 

Opidion^df this correspondence will vary ns n{?n 
lean to one or other df the writers. To Swift’s most 
recent biographer, Sir. Craik, Steele is a monster of 
ingratitude and vanity; to the late Mr. Dilke, whose 
carefuWVper^^ a Critic are known to every eighteenth- 
century student, the whole ca»iu belli was trivial, !md 
only to be explained by something which has not 
been disclosei^. It is the old story of the falling out of 
friends. Each saw, or fancied he saw, in every word 
uitered by his adversary, some covert reference to 


Irnowledge gained*in easier and more unguarded mo¬ 
ments. It stung Swift to the quick that Steele*who 
had known him unreservedljr should touch, however 
indirectly, on that sore subject of infidelity: it stung 
Steele»equaliy that, in politics. Swift should regard 
him as a puppet whose strings were pulled by Addison. 
Hence the insulting incredulity qf the one, and the 
frozen fury of the other. It is possible that Steele 
should«have accepted Swift’s denial of his conifection 
with the Examiner. But though, strictly speaking. 
Swift haJ leased to write in that y)aper, he was still 
popolarly associated with its utterances. Long after 
his contributions iiad ceased, Lord Laftsdowne, the 
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denied that he was personally acquainted with that 
author, he ‘had c(?rtainly supplied hints pr his use,* 
and as to his temper and style, nothing must have been 
more notorious to his intimates, past and present, than 
that he could write in any style a^d temper he pleased. 

to all this there be added his' kndw'n activity as 
a ministerial pamphleteer and inspirer of ministerial 
pamphlets,'it is not, after all, so inconceivable that an 
aiigiy adversaiy should find a ‘difiiculty in accepting 
his protestations of innocence. „ - 

•But Swift, for the moment, has gone back to 
Ireland; and w(' must return to Steele, whom this 
episode had left more than ever inclined to the mo7i- 
ftujtio 'rii.mi of politics. His recently acquired inherit¬ 
ance had made him practically independent of place. 
‘ I have re.solv('d (ho told Swift itr* one of the above 
letters) to content myself with what I can get by my 
own itidustry, and th(» iiilprovement of a small estate, 
without being anxious whether I am ever in a Court 
again or not.’ During the foregoing' dispute the 
Exammvf had openly suggostt'd that he should be de- 
priv'ed of his government appointment; and already 
the rumour ran that his name would be omitted from 
the n»w commission for stamped paper. This,, never¬ 
theless, seems not to have been actually intended. But 
in the circumstances he felt he could na longer hold 
his office with the lieedom of speech which he desired, 
and out of his iiolitical preoccupations had arisen a 
fresli ambition. Parliament would shortly be dissolved, 
and be would enter the new House of Comjnpns. Ha 
accordin,gly resigned his Commissionership on the 4th 
■ Jotimtl to StoUa, Janoaiy 15,1713. 
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of June in a frank and characteristic letter to Oxford, 
which conchided as follows:—‘ I am going out of any 
particular J)epcndance on your Ijordship, and will tell 
you with the freedom of an indiflerent Man, that it is 
.impossible for lyiy Man who thinks and has any publifV* 
Spirit, not to tremble ^t seeing his Country, in its 
present Circumstances, in the Hands of so daring a 
Genius as yours. If Incidents should arise that should 
place your own Safety, and what ambitions Men call 
Greatness, in aHallance against the (ieneral Good, yiir 
All depends ti])on your Choice under such a Tempta¬ 
tion. You ha%’e ‘my hearty and fervent prayers to 
Heaven, to avert nil such Dangers from jou. 1 thank 
your Lordship for the Keganl and Distinction you have 
at*8tmdry times show’d me, and wish ymi, with your 
Country’s Safety, all Hoppine.sH ami Prosperity. Share, 
my lx)rd, your giKxl Kortiimj with whom you will; 
while it la-sts you will want no I’riends; but if any 
ailvcrse Day happens to you, and 1 liv(! to see it, you 
will find I think my self obliged to Is- your Friend and 
Advocate. This is talking in a strange Dialect, from a 
private ifan to the first of a Nation ♦ but U> desire oidy 
a little, exalts a Plan's Condition to a level with those 
who want a great deal. Hut I beg your Lf)rdHliip's 
Pardon, a^d am with great llespect, etc. 

‘Rk»ard Steele.’’ 

At the lame time he resigned his pension ns Prince 
George’s gentleman-in-\yaiting. Whatever gratitude 
he may hat»been bound to show for past favours, he 
oould therefore be no longer accused of attacking those 
' Apcltn, 1714, pp. W-T.' 
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by wbom he- was paid. For the next two months, 
being, we must conclude, absc/rbed in his parliamen¬ 
tary campaign, he contributed but little to th^ Guardian, 
where his place was taken by Addison, with Berkeley 
Jor chief assistant; and when he ag^in made his appear¬ 
ance in its pages, his theme was exclusively'’political. 
On the 7th of July, a public thanksgiving for thg 
peace, at which the Whigs were conspicuously absent, 
had taken place. The favour slipwn by the Court to the 
Due d’Aumont, the French Ambassador, had stimu¬ 
lated the old apprehensions of danger to the Hanoverian 
Succession ; and there were floating»rumours that some 
of the conditions of the Treaty of Utrecht would be 
tacitly set aside by the ministry. As regards the de¬ 
molition of Dunkirk in particular, urgent efforts wCtre 
being made by its inhabitants to obtain the relaxation 
of the agi’eoment. To this end a memorial, drawn up by 
M. Tugghe, the Deputy of the Dunkirk magistrates, 
had been largely circulated in English, with the hope 
that it might iiilluence the popular mind! Stede, who,, 
like the rest of his party, saw in the maintenance of the 
harlwura standing,menace to England, at once expostu¬ 
lated, with his usual unvarnished frankness, in Guardian 
No. T.28. ‘The British Nation’—he insisted—‘de¬ 
mands the demolition of Dunkirk.’ Tlie boldness of 
this declaration, yirice-repeated, immedifitety brought 
upon him the whole pack of Toiy scribblers. In their 
eyes, he wa^a ‘ Villain ’—a ‘ contenjptible Wretch.’ The 
Examiner styled his paper a ‘ Seijitious Libel,’ and, 
ignorant of his resigpiation of his Comnpseionership, 
charged him with ingratitude to the Sovereign whose 
bread he was eating. In a pamphlet entitled a Letter 
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from a Country Whuj to Mr. Steele, the same charge 
were^ more^offensiveljl repeattHl. fl'he day after this 
came out, Steele left fer Stockbridge, for which 
borough 4ie was shortly nfterwimla chosen Ifeniln'r. 
When ho returned t^ London lu^ at once repliwl to his 
ossailanftj iif if long letter, addn'ssed ostensibly to ili? 
chief constituent, ilr. ffohn Snow, the Bailin' of the 
Hampshire borough^ 

The Imiiorlnnce ij^' Dunhirk coiuider'd, —for such 
was tlftj title* 4 (f his answer,—is now of inten>st moi\< 
for the documents it r**printed than for the forgotten 
jx)litical questioi^ which it discusses. In addition to 
Guardian No. 128, Steele rt'proiluces some (piotations 
from the Country Whhj and the Examiner, the latt<‘r of 
>Wiich, even at this (>arly stage, hml already suggtmted 
•his expulsion froA the House of Commons. Ho also 
reproduces the Tugghe ileinorial, to which he ntplies 
xeriatim ; and he dcx's not fo/get to lay stress ujsni the 
fact that he was no longer the servant of the (lovern- 
ment.» This •pamphlet laid him open to the retcjrt of 
Swift, whom the Tories had again hastily snmmone<l 
from his Irish home in con.sequence of the bresich 
between O.xford and Bolingbroke. Swift, was still 
smarting under recolh-ction of the (juarrel of tin* pn^- 
vious May; and one of his earliest ])r<xluctions was 
a brief ifiid^now somewhat rare tract against his old 
friend, entitled the ImjMrtance of*tlie Guardian Con¬ 
sidered, in a Secon^ Jjetter to the Bailiff of Stockhridye. 
Even Steele’s admirers must admit the cruel dextr;- 
rity of tt)i| performandb. All Mr. Ironside’s assaibblo 
features are brought into the most vivid ligljt. The 
I%p3e8 0 ^ bis education, the negligences of hi^^tfriting, 
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tte effect upon his reputation of Addison’s anonymous 
aid, are alt by turns presentejil with th^t merciless 
directness and lucid self-possession in which Swift is 
without a rival. ‘ He hath no Invention (^'], nor is 
Master of a tolerable Style;' }fis chief Talent is 
^Sumour, which he sometimes discovers botli in‘Writing 
and Discourse; for after the ftrst Bottle he is no dis¬ 
agreeable Companion. I never khew him taxed with* 
Ill-nature, which hath made me' wonder how Ingrati¬ 
tude came to be his prevailing*^ Vicoand I am apt 
to Jihink it proceeds more from some upaccountable 
sort of Instinct, than Premeditation. Being the most 
imprudent Man alive, he never follows the Advice of 
his Friends, but is wholly at the mercy of Fools or 
Knaves, or hurried away by his own Caprice; by whi«h 
he hath committc'd more Absurdities in Oeconomy," 
Friendship, Love, Duty, good Manners, Politicks, Re¬ 
ligion, and Writing, than ever fell to one Man’s 
share.’ ’ 


' Ilow much depends ujmn the itoint of view may be sien from . 
tho difference between Swift friendly and Swift hostile. Only a 
year before his final quarrel with Steele ho bad written in his Pro- 
potal for Carrreting thr CnglitA Tinigtir, 1712 :—‘ I would willingly 
avoid repetition, having about a year ago commnnieatcd to tho 
publickimuch of what I had to offer upon this subject, by the hands 
of an ingenious gentleman, who for a long time did thrice a week 
divert or instruct tho kingdom by his papers, and is supposed to 
pursue tho same dcsigp at present under tho titit of Spectator. 
This Author, who hath tried the force and compass of our language 
with so muclt success, agrees entirely with me in most of my senti¬ 
ments relating to it; so do the greatest part*of the men of wit and 
learning, whom I have had the happines-s to tonverae with.’ Here, 
it may bo observed, Swift commends Steele’s style ajtck judgment, 
and idves him credit for the Totler and Spectator, 

• Jm^^tanee of the Oaordiaa ContiAerfd, 1713, pp. 6-^. ^ 
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And then follows the story of his losing his post of 
Gazetteer as^it has bee^ already related in Chapter IV. 
Nor among the points which Swift makes, doi*s he 
omit the Obvious suggestion that Steele luul simply 
resigned his Gomraipsionershi]) ls*canse he knew he 
would ntit 1)8 Rllowed to retain it. This. how(‘ver,ls* 
directly tmversed by Stfele's own wonls to Oxford in 
The preceding Jiiiu'. ‘ I should have done this sooner* 
—ho says—‘but thatj 1 heard the ('ommission was 
pa-ssin^ withdht niy Nnnu' in it, and I would not 1 k> 
guilty of the^rrogance of resigning what I could not 
hold. But havinf 4 heard this sinci‘ contradicted, I am 
obliged to give it up, as w^th great Humility I do by 
this present Writing.’' 

• What Swift did in his own unapproachable manner 
the ‘under spur-lftithers ’ of the party travestied and 
exaggerated. ‘I’welve days afti-rthe /wi/««7<j;ire Ihf. 
Gnai'dlan, app<‘areil the ('halaftir of lUchiii-d St — Ir, 
Extj .; by ‘Toby, Abel's A’l'/ismea,’ this IxMiig the nick¬ 
name •f one "Edward King, the nephew of Alx-l Uoper 
of the Tory I'ont It is a clumsy and ])ersonal p<‘r- 

formance, reviving the old AlulantiK scandals alstiit 
Steele’s chemical pursuits, debts, and so forth. But 
it is intere.sting from its references to his Wekh f*s- 
tate, his mother-in-law's recent death, and some other 
particuljJts., From the fre<pient .advertisf-ments of it 
in the Pod Hoy it appears to have Ismmi much cir- 

' Apolo^, p. 86 . Berkeley thus refers to SUwle^ nnignotion an<l 
Its (eqoel:—• Mr. Steele having laid down hii cmploymenU, becanm 
(as be says) he wou'd not ba obliged to those to whom he oonld not 
be gratefifllThas of late turned bis bead towanls Politicks, a pnb- 
Ushed a Pamphlet in relation to Dunkirk, w-^ yon may perhaps hare 
sgen by ^is time.’ (Perceval M.^ 8 ., October 2, 1713.) 
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culated, and even pirated. A few days later came 
a Second Letter frofn, a Country 'tVhirj, whicV in its turn 
was succeeded by a rhymed sequel to the Character 
entitled John Ihitchin’s Ghost to Richard St — le. In 

neither of these is there anything of especial value,. 

they show the activity and inveteracy ol* Steele’s 
assailants.' * 

But Toby’s Character has carried us too far in our 
narrative. For some time prevjous to the publication 
of the Importance of Dunkirk considet’U, Stedie had 
written but little in the Guardian, his .place being 
taken by Addison and Laurence Eusden. On the 23rd 
of September, the day after the pamphlet appeared, he 
published a letter respecting it, in which he says, that 
he has turned the many scurrilous things said against 

‘ Those and tlic cognate pamphlets against Steele would retiuire 
n chnUtor to themselves. Tobyls Character, for example, is a fertile 
subject for discussion. From us repnblication in the Miscellaneous 
Worhs of Or. William Wagstaffe, 1726, it has been usually ascribed 
to that obscure member of the ‘ .Stall family.’ Hot the ^te Mr. 
Uilko of a Critic, 1876, i. :i6i»-78)had grave doubts whether 

Wagstaffo was not n ‘ bogus ’ author, and his etpiivocal collection 
the work of various hands. Ho was inclined to attribute the 
C/taraetor to Swift because it showed evidence of ‘personal know¬ 
ledge of the man and his most private concernments.' But the 
tone is Shrely too ignoble tor Swift, even when writing ‘ two degrees 
above Qrub Street,’ and Mr. Dilke must have forgotten that there 
were others—Mrs. Manley for example—who wer^ jilit as well 
acquainted with Steele'^domestio anrnils os Swift was. Swift nmy 
have ' tarnished a hint or two'; but our own impression, fortified 
by certain similftrities of stylo, is that the uHtcr was hfrs. Manley. 
Yet even this is hardly necessary, for there is nothing in the 
pamphlet which might not be cosily concocted from the^scandal of 
the Tory coffee-houses, mingled adroitly with reminisAnces of the 
/fese AtaUntis and the just-issued Imjtortance of the Ouanlims 
Consitlerr I. 
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him to his advaatage by using them to swell his volume, 
and he refers to another famous aftti-niiirf8t»‘rial tract 
upon the subject, Toland's Dunkirk or Dur<r. With 
half-a-dozen papers more, the (luardhui came to an 
abrupt termination on the 1st of ()ctolH>r. Five days 
later apjieared^he Enijlixlimun, ‘ a secjuel.’ The EiujIflUi* 
man was published by Buckley, while the (iHiirdiim hutl 
been issued by Tonson ; and I’ope explained the ivssn- 
tion of the latter by attributing it to a (piarrel with the 
publirfiier. S^ele, ho alleged, stoiMl i>ng!igi'd to his 
bookseller is articles of penalty for all the (luardiunx, 
but by desistingJ,wo days and altering the title to the 
Englishman^ he was qitit of,the obligation. I’ope him¬ 
self published with Tonson ; and he should hav<> Ixa-n 
well informed; but his solution is scarcely convincing, 
and, as critics ha# not failed to remark, that ugre<‘ment 
must have been very loosely worded which coulikla; so 
easily evaded. In whateviT w?iy tla? change was (‘fleeted, 
it is nevertheless clear that Sti'ele’s chief desire was to 
obtain a fresh platform for his political enthusiasm, and, 
as he says,‘to rotize in this divided Nation that lost 
Thing called Publiek Spirit.’ am in a thousand 
troubles for poor Dick,’ wrote Addison from Hilton to 
John Hughes, who sought to engage him in*a new 
paper of the Nj>rrfator typo, ‘ and wish that, his zeal for 
thejpubfic ^pay not be ruinous to himself; but he has 
sent me word that ho is determined to go on, and that 
any adviee I can give him in this particalur, will have 
no weight with him.’ 

lLhe%]^iglishman, Consequently, is largely occupied 
with political utterances; and Dunkirk, Passive Obe- 
^ience/vPatriotism, and the Protestant >Suca>ssi ^4 occupy 
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no inconsiderable portion of its pages.' Steele seems 
upon this oocasion«to have bee^ unassisted by any of 
his old colleagues; and Berkeley, upon whom he might 
have counted for philosophical contributions, had gone 
abroad as chaplain to Lord Peterlprough. But there 
m reason for supposing that some of t'k&’E7uf[ishmew 
were written by a now ally, Mr.*William Moore of the 
Inner Temple. There can be litfle doubt, too, that 
Moore was mainly responsible for Steele’s next pamphlet. 
The Crisis. Steele himself tells us in thQ*Apolo^ that 
Moqre suggested it. Moore, who was an adept in con¬ 
stitutional law, proiwsed that to cougteract the ‘ dan¬ 
gerous Insinuations ’ thrown daily among the People, 
the story of the Hanoverian Succession and its obliga¬ 
tions should bo plainly set out; and he invited Steel* 

‘ from the kind Reception the Worl6 gave to what he 
publigjied ’ to lend it his name. Finally it was agreed 
that Moore should furnMi the facts and Steele edit' 
and father the text. It is probable that it is mainly 
the work of Moore, and that Steele did little else than 
go over it, and supply the Preface and Dedication ‘ to 
the Clergy of the Church of England.’ But he seems 
to have been unusually careful to^ avoid the possibili^ 
of office. He submitted it in proof to Addison, 
Hoadly and others, and he modified it in accordance 
with their suggestions. After much adve^isAnent, it 
made its appearnnet^on the 19th of January, 1714.’ A 

' No. is one of the few exceptions. It contains that fkiaons 
loooa&t of Alexander SeUcirk, which, by manyl is supposed to have 
ingifosted iMiossw Cntsf. Bnt Defoe, like Steele, i^jhave seen 
lad eonvepwd with the moody old buccaneer, to whose memory ids 
fifeshito.oMntiynen have recently erected a statue at louio. 
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few weeks later the Englishman came to an end, the 
last number (No. 67) loping issued as a quarto pamphlet. 
In this Steele replies to the attacks made upon him by 
the Examiner ; and it contains a jiaragraph wliicli shows 
that, rightly or wrongly, he still associated Swift with 
his assSilanls.* After quoting one of the most «n* 
generous pages of Toby’s Charader, he goes on:—‘ I 
*think I know the .Author of this,* and to show him I 
know no Revenge but in the Methoil of heaping Coals 
on hi^Head "ly BeneSts, I forls'ar giving him what he 
deserves; fpr no other ri’nson but that I know his 
Sensibility of Ilqproach is such, os that ho would bo 
unable to bear Life itself qnder half the ill Language 
he has given me.’ He was not wholly ignorant of the 
weaker side of Swift’s nature. 

But whatever the extont of Swift’s responsibility 
for Toby’s Charader —and it annus, as wo hold, to 
have b^n indirt?ct rather than direct—there is no 
obscurity about his attitude to the Crisis. Kven before 
it apf>eared*he mode it the subject of one of those 
easy Horatian paraphrases, of which he possessed the 
secret, and in octosyllabics, more stinging from their 
contemptuous Inmlungie, forecast its contents, and pre« 

• 

* other persons also seem to have connected ‘Tohjr, Abe)’* Xitu- 
man,' with Switt. In the scandalous pamphlet assinst him entitled 
Saas/s Hiring Moral, and Paiitleal, 1714,is distinctly indicated 
at p. 44 0 * the writer of the Ckaraeter. For this reason, inter alia, 
Mr. Dilk0<iViyN)rsef a 1875, i. 38d-9) thwigbt the JBuafS 

IHvbu, ko., were by Steele. But they are more probably the w«k 
of Qilbert Bamet’e yonnj^t son, Thomas Bnrnet, afterwiids a 
Jniga olPtHoimnon Fleas, and author of the coriotts squib on 
Hatley osdted tho HiAary of BiAtH Poneel the PigfpetfflhenfMam, 
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figured its author’s parliamentary achievements. ‘ Thy 
genius,’ he tbld hiifl, '( 

-‘has perhaps d knapk 

At trudging in a beaten track, 

But is for state affairs as fit 
As mine for politics and wit.’ ‘ 

a 

‘ Believe me,’ he says again— 

‘ Believe me, what thou’st undertaken 
May bring in jeopardy thy bacon; 

For madmen, children, wits, and tools. 

Should never meddle with edge tools'.’ 

A month after the Cnsw had appeared, he replied 
to it in The I'uhlich Sinrit of tho Wliiijx, net forth in 
their generous Encouragement of the Author of tie 
Crisis, with some Observations on tile Seasonableness,^ 
Gander, Erudition ami Stgle of that Treatise. It is 
one of the most masterly,' if not the most masterly, of 
Swift’s political tracts, and no impartial critic, however 
prepossessed in Steele’s favour, can fail to admit the 
destructive power of its mingled I’ancour and scorn. 
By a curious accident it e.xperienced just that fate 
which later befell the Crisis. Its comments upon the 
Scotch nobility were bitterly resented in the Upper 
House, and both printer and bookseller were ordered 
into the custody of the Black Kod. A proclamiVtion was 
subsequently issued "in the Lottdon Gazette of the 20th 
of March for the discovery of the author, whose* exposure 
wasjonly evaded by the watchful ingenuity of Oxford. 

Steele meanwhile had taken his seat for S|cv;kbridge 
in the new parliament which met on the IGth of Feb¬ 
ruary, 1714 . There was a large Tory majority, and 
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his fate seems to have been a foregone conclusion. 
His maidvi speech ih support. of«the election of Sir 
Thomas Hanmer for Speaker was received with every 
mark oP disapprobation. It is only a few lines long. 
Yet its reference tp the part played by Hanmer in 
rejecting tlfe •Commerce Bill of the preceding sesaioi* 
appears to have raised a perfect storm of opixisition, 
which at Steele’s use of the words ‘ I rise up to do 
him Honour’—a common classical recollection, alreatly 
faimilllir in tjje pages of the Spectator '—swelled to 
a hurricane. It is possible that neither of these aillu- 
sions was judicious; but it is also certain that in the 
mouth of any other new m^ember tliey would have been 
indulgently received. Outside it was reported that after 
♦his he would never be able (o sjx*ak again, and 
O.xford wrote to*Arbuthnot that he would henceforth 
be the jest of the House. But there were worsej,lungs 
in store for the plain-siroki^n deniolisher of Dunkirk. 
On the 3rd of March, ns Swift had darkly hinted in the 
abov#-mentibned Paraph rim; from a jietitioii was 

lodged against his return for Stockbridge on the ground 
of bribery. I'his, being the seventeenth of its kind on 
the list, was felt to,be too dilatorj' a method of pro¬ 
ceeding ; and the Ministerial agents l)egan U^call at¬ 
tention to his writings. Finally, on the 12th, Mr. 
• 

J Cf. S/attaUr No. 270:-* It was % pretty variation of llio 
prospect, when any one of these line Lariies ratf up and did kounur 
to bersellsand Friend at a distance, by curtisying; Swift refers to 
this incident in one & his poems against Steele:— 

• Kspedally with thee whose hasty real 
Against the late rejected commerce bill 
If ade thee rise np, like an audacious dl, 

To do the speaker bononr, not thyself.’ 
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Auditor Foley made a formal complaint of the sed 
character of certain paragrapl^ in the Gritit and 
Englishman, and Steele was* ordered to attend in his 
place next day. This he did, and the offending para^ 
graphs being read, were assailed with great severity 
By Parley (the Lord Treasurer’s brother), Foley, and 
others of the Court party. Sfeele, thereupon, urged 
the suddenness of the attack, and asked for time to 
prepare his defence. After somp discussion, a four- 
days’ delay was granted. In the inter'm, he moved 
that'■the papers relative to Dunkirk should be laid 
before the House, but the motion was negatived. On 
the 18th he came up again. He frankly owned him¬ 
self the author of the paragraphs in question, ‘with 
the same Unreservedness with which he abjured thf' 
Pretender.' Being afterwards called'Upon for his de¬ 
fence, >he replied to his assailants, paragraph by para¬ 
graph, ‘speaking,’ writes Queen Anne’s old annalist 
Boyer, ‘ for near Three Hours to the several Heads 
. . . with such a Temper, Modesty, Unconcem,"ea 83 ’ 
and manly Eloquence, as gave entire Satisfaction to all, 
who were not inveterately prepossessed against him.’ 
On the attacks of the Examiner Ive touched with some 
indignation; but his only reference to the Author of 
the Importance of the Guardian Considered, and the 
Publick Spirit of the^ [Vhigs, was brief anci di^ifietl. 
Keferring, in justification of his earlier writings, to the 
favourable report given by the Tntler pf the Project for 
the Advancement of Religion, he simply added ‘The 
Gentleman I here intended was Dr. Swift; this kind 
of Man F thought him at that time; We have not 
met of late, but I hope he deserves this Character'still .V 
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Daring all the time that the defence lasted Addison 
sat by to f>rompt hiS|friend, and he had Sir Robert 
Walpole (then plain Mr.) and General Stanhope for 
supportefs. When he had made an end, and was with¬ 
drawn, Walpole and«other leading Whigs addressed the 
House #arnilj'*in liis favour. Young Lord Finch, fbo* 
Lady Charlotte’s brother, who, like Steele himself, was 
a new member, rose in defence of his sister’s champion. 
Overcome by timiditj’^ however, he presently eat down 
e.KclaiAing,'li is strange I can't speak for this man, 
though I could readily fight for him.’ 'I’hose near him 
caught up the nyittered words; they wen* (piickly re¬ 
peated; and the ready outbiyst of encouraging applause 
brought the neophyte again on his feet, when, it is 
racorded, ho made an elcnpient and efl’ecfive speech, 
♦lint ludther liOrd finch’s nmidi'n rhetoric, nor Sleele’s 
more powerful advocates, could save him from svimt, 
with pardonable energy, ho terms ‘the arbitrary Use of 
Numbers,’and ‘ the insolent and unmanly Sanction of 
a Majmty.’ *He was exjx’lled the House by 215 votes 
against 1 52 . His fate was decided late at night; bnt the 
Examiner had given an account of^it,—says the writ«-r 
of the Catte of I{ichar<l Steele, —twelve hours before! 

Swift, in whom the spirit of retaliation seetns by 
this time to have oblitei-aftnl everj’ other feeling, did not 
scruple t8 e>^lt over his fallen adversary. In a second 
imitation of Horace, written in tTie person of John 
Dennis, and advertised, like the PaLltcIc ^'pirit of tlw 
Whign, as ‘ fit to be bound up with the he 

invited St^le straightway to take up bis abode in 
that' Southwark sanctuary for insolvent debtjirs, the 
3d(jnt• 
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’Tis true, that Bloomsbury-square’s a noble place: 

But what are lofty buildings in thy case? ^ 

What’s a fine house embellish’d %o profusion 
When shoulder dabbers are in execution ? . . , 

Exchange the prospects that delude thy sight, 

From Highgate’s steep ascent and^Hampstpad’s height, 
TVith verdant scenes, that, from St. George’s Field, 

More durable and safe enjoyments^.yield.’' 

That Steele, in spite of the subscriptions to the 
vrixis, was again seriously embarrassedj >is perkaps to 
be anticipated. He had resigned four huqdred a year 
to enter Parliament; and to this loss had followed the 
expenses of an election, some of the funds for which, it 
was reported, had been cunningly intercepted by the 
watchful ‘ shoulder-dabbers.’ Accordingly the . brief 
notes of this period to his anxious vife are full of the* 
old vague allusions to difficulties past or pending. At 
the same time help of a inysterious kind seems to have 
been forthcoming, for one of the notelets mentions 
11 ,0001. that is to be paid in by unknown hands .for his 
use. Meanwhile he turned again to periodical litera- 

' Swift, of course, was not Steele's solo assailant. When the 
first volume of the Emjlhhman closed, in Kebruary, 1714, there came 
out a ovrious Lelter from the facet ioH» i)r. Aiulreie Trijre at Bath to 
the Venerable Xettor Jroneide, atill an object of solicitude to col¬ 
lectors, and, by good judges, ascribed to Arbuthnot. Ind.pril, after 
the expulsion, appearedcTAc Crisit upon Critic, a Poem, which was 
suooeerled in June by A Tom Ehhifue; or, .^1 Poetieal Conteet 
betreeen Toby aud a Uinor-Poet qf B—it—n’t Cojfee-Houte. latter 
still, in August, came Lacy's Steeleidt. These tracts sadly lack a 
btuibgrapher; but they yield little in the way of valuable informa¬ 
tion. Exception may be made however for The Cate if Siehard 
Steele, which contains a useful summary of the drcomstaiioet 
connected with his first parliamentaiy experiences. t 
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ture. Shortly before his expulsion from the House of 
Commons, had begi^ a new pajibr aftef the iS^w- 
iaior patteni, the Loror. In the eleventh number ho 
published a whimsica! aecount of his senatorial dis¬ 
grace, in vhich Oxford figured os Sir Anthony Crabtree 
and Auditor “rt>ley*a.s Hrickdust. The l^nrer, ho<(r- 
ever, in the turn things* had taken, aflbrtled too little 
Opportunity for the more exciting topics, that, for tho 
moment, engaged his attention, llefore it was discon¬ 
tinued he star^l, in direct opimsition to tlu' AVoiaiacr, 
another and iporc distinctly [wlitical organ, the A'ciKfcr. 
From No. 0 of tlya, it appears that h<‘ contemplated 
undertaking that enterprise,, which afterwards drifltcHl 
from Clover to Mallet, and was ultimately irerfonnwl, 
onJly in this centurv, by -Vrclideacon Co.\e, tho sbiry of 
JIarlborough's can^aigns.' Hesides this, h(> ])nbliHh(al 
in May the /I’eniisA Krcli’HuiKl'tri^l Hluliinj nf Lnir 
a little compilation against Fopery dedicated to I/ird 
Finch in words tlint did not ni‘gl<‘ct the ‘ Noble 
Motivei whiclf first elicited that young orator's elo¬ 
quence. In June followed a Is-tter to a .Member of 
Parliament, probably liord I'inch aj^iin, respecting tho 
Hill for preventing tho,(irowth of iSchism; and later, 
another pamphlet prompted by what h(> held l») Ixi 
further evasions of the, French as regards Dunkirk. 
Then,—oifly » few days after an ylvi'rtisement had 

' In his Kpittle to tho late Dr. Garth, l,ciiii.ir<l Welstcit thus 
refers to SteeJe’s ioteati^n : --- ' 

* Let Steele immortal MiUenbeim sustain, 

^And trace*his story in the Livian strain ; 
tThile 1 the subject, to his pen assi|m'<i. 

But lightly touch, and follow far ticliind,' 

Wclstcd's Uorie, 178!i»1.2. 
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appeared in the Daily Courant to the effect that ‘3fn 
Steele's House on ihe East Side» of Bloomsbury-Square, 
in very good Repair, is to bp L^tt,’—Oxford was idven 
from office, Queen Anne quitted this life at Kensington, 
and the aspect of things changed^materially for the ex- 
’ member for Stockbridge. The iftoblenr of cthe Pro-' 
testant Succession was solved 'by the landing of lung 
George at Greenwich in September; and honours begafi 
incontinently to rain on his courageous champion. In 
brief space Steele was made deputy Lieiatenanfc for the 
county of Middlesex, Surveyor of the Royal Stables at 
Hampton Court, and (like Fielding after him) a justice 
of tlio peace. 

Not long subsequcmtly he issu(?d, with the motto 
Fahula quanta fid ! the pamphlet entitled Mr. Steed’s 
Apology for Himself and his Wrilirujs; Occasioned hy 
his fjxpylsioii from the House of Commons. It had been 
advertised as forthcoming immediately after liis dis¬ 
grace; but it did not appear until October, 1714. It 
contains an account of his defence, wiEi somei.supple- 
mentary particulars, which have already been drawn' 
upon in the course of these pages. The Apolmjy is the 
be.st of Steele’s political efforts,—that is to say, of those 
of wjiich he was something more than the responsible 
author. But ho did not excel in tliis branch of litera¬ 
ture. "When the Examiner said that h^ had ‘oblig’d 
his Party with it very awkward ramphlcteer !n the 


room of uu^exccllent Droll,’ it was the trutl) told by an 
eq^my. His earnestness, his po’pularity in another 
way, his ready enthusiasm, made hitn the bqst man the 
Whigs could put forward. But he lacked many contro- 
veraial qualities, such os memory, closeness of Reasoning, 
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tact, restraint. And be waa opposed to the most able 
and inexorable opponeflt who ever entered •the lists of 
faction. * , 

But two of Steele's publications, which Udong to 
this period of his life wen> not, in any sens**, political; 
‘and with brief Tefefence to lliem this chapter inaydw 
clo.se<l. One was a voluifie of J'wUmI Muccltonu'f, pub- 
lisln'il ab the end ol* 17111, with a tinining dedication 
to Congreve, which inchultHl some extravagant praise 
of that»writ<‘rf!jlittle imsou <if Ihirin. The voltinn' cnni- 
tained Pope‘.% IVi/c of JMh, together with contrilmtUuis 
by (iay, Tickell, Kjisden, Hiighe.s, and otliers. Hughes' 
Were anonymous, as he olyected to (he profane ])roxiniity 
of Poiwa Chauc«'r jiuraphrase. Of .Stwle’s own there 
w «^8 nothing but a |)oeni wliich he hiul addn-sswl to 
Congreve' on th<‘ Wni/ of ihe World and the r»'i>rinted 
Proeemoii of lODo. The other work was tlnv curious 
l/iulkit hihranj so oft«'n referred to in the Sjii'rlolor. 
The author, or compiler, was a lady unknown, and her 
labourmdrew ii^)on Stwle the expostulations of a certain 
Iloyston ileredith, whoconsidensl that she hud poachisl 
ujKjn his presiTves. iSb'ele’s ])art in the l)<x)k was con¬ 
fined to dispersed editorial touches and the siijiplying of 
a Preface, and three Dedications to his own fiy-nds. 
The first volume was inscribed to Lady Burlington ; tin' 
second t<f th^ Mrs. Catherine Bove^ alrc'iuly R'femsl 
to as‘the suggested original of Sir iioger’s ‘j)erv('rw' 
widow.’ ^e third dedication, couched in an wlminible 
strain of loyal and affectionate eulogy, is to fShrle’s ojjvii 
wife, whoy lyirrounSed by her family, may be suppowsl 
to be depict^ in Du Guemier's frontispu^ce. 1^ would 
be^unjnsl not to give an extract from it, if only ^9 show 
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that in an age of adulatory addresses there exists at 
least one which is neither veijhl nor feigned: ‘ It is 
impossible for me to look baok on many Evils and Pains 
which I have suffered since we came togethep, without 
a Pleasure which is not to be expressed, from the Proofs 
* I have had in those Circumstances'" of J’ohr utiwearied 
Goodness. How often has ydhr Tenderness removed 
Pain from my sick Head? How*often Anguish from* 
my afflicted Heart ? "With how skilful Patience have I 
known you comply with the vain Projects whith Pain 
ha."* suggested, to have an aking Limb, removed by 
Journeying from one side of a ]loo\n to another; how 
often the next Instant travelled the same Ground again, 
witliout telling your Patient it was to no Purpose to 
change his Situation? If there are such Beings m 
Guardian Angels, thus are they eiRployed; I will no 
morikbelieve one of them more Good, in its Inclinations, 
tlian I can conceivi? it mort> charming in its Form than 
my Wife. 

‘ But I offend, and forget that what I shy to you is to 
appear in Publick : You are so great a Lover of Homo, 
that I know it will bo irksome to You to go into the 
AVorld even in an Applause. I will end this, without, 
so nuKih as mentioning your Little Flock, or your own 
amiable Figure at the Head of it: That I think them 
preferable to all other Children, I know it thd^ Effect of 
Passion and Instinct; that I believe You the best of 
Wives, I know proceeds from Experience and Reason.’ 
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Whether the honours conferred u|Km .St<*el(' l)y*)ii8 
grateful Majesty,* King George, wen' iiioro decomfive 
than profitable, we aw with«ut ineaus of deciding. If 
any reliance, is to lx* placed on an exiuH's-sion in one of 
his subsequent letters, to the effect that, notwithstanding 
his services to the lloyal family, he is not ‘ ]X)ssessed 
of twenty-shillings from the*fnvour of the fjoutt,’ it 
must be concluded that they made no material wldition 
to his income^ tint not long after the publication (»f 
the /yodiVs Lihnmj he came in for a vjTy definitt^ and 
substantial stroke of gcxxl fortune. With the death of 
Queen Anne the licenw* of Druiy J<(ine 'I'heatn' lual also 
expired. The j)at«'ntt^s, at that <lat(', were the actors 
Booth, Doggett, Wilks, and Colley (.'iblx*r. Under the 
license ^jhich had just lapsed, they hi«l Ix-en obliged to 
pay .a pensiftn or annual allowance? to a Tory lawyer 
and M.P. of the name of Collier. In his disconnected 
but excellent Aixdogy Cibber tells the stbry. As tins 
license had to be renewed, and the pension paid to 
somebodjr,** they [the patentees] imagin’d the Merit of 
a WAtd might now have as good a chance lb* getting 
iato it, as that of a Tory had for being contin«ed in it,’ 
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and, having no love for Collier,, they hit upon the in¬ 
genious idea of applying to Steele to intere^ himself in 
their behalf, at the same tune offering him the 7001, 
per annum and the position of co-partner, or Supervisor 
of the Theatre. His pretensions td favour at Cburt were 

t, * * 

for the moment considerable; J)ut, to do them justice, 
they also gratefully remembered his services to thq 
Stage in the past. ‘ AVo knew, too,’ says Cibber, ‘ the 
Obligations the Stage had to hisi-Writings; there being 
scarce a Comedian of Merit, in our Wliolo Company, 
whbm his TatJers had not made better bjr his publick 
Recommendation of them. And many Days had our 
House been particularly fill’d,' by the Influence, and 
Credit of his Pen. . . . We therefore^ beg'd him to use 
his Interest, for the Renewal of our ^icense, and that fie 
would do us the Honour of getting our Name to stancf 
with‘Hi?, in the same Cotnmission. This, we told him, 
would put it still farther into his Power of supporting 
the Stage, in that Reputation, to which hi§ Lucubrations 
had already so much contributed; and that therefore 
we thought no man had better I’retences to partake of 
its Success.’ SteeU', it may be guessed, was highly 
flattered. ‘ It surpriz’d him,’ sa^s Cibber, ‘ into an Ac- 
knowlbdgment, that People, who are shy of Obligations, 
are cautious of confessing. His Spirits too^ such a 
lively Turn upon it*; that had we been allAiis own.Sons 
no unexpected Act of filial Duty could have more 
endear’d us to him.’ * » 

flle boon which the patentees sought was speedily 
obtained. Steele made application to the Kiij^ through 
the Duke of Marlborough, now restored to his <^d oflSce 
> Ajnltiffi/, 1740, pp. 289-90. 
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of Captain-General. His ^fajesty at once coinplu*d with 
the petition ; and the theatre, duriiifj the Ix-pinning of 
the season of 171 t-l.j* was*crowded with a mon-than 
usual concoui-se of six*ctators. Hut in tlu« ‘ larjr,>sa 
•universal * of ]KM»efic,j'dce, which now radiated from the 
throne, the lonfr-8nsp.>tjded license of Lineoln’s Inn 
^'ields was also reimweil ; to lie almost imm.sliately 
followed,by an exodus of actors from Drury Lam'. One 
resultof this was an appreciable fallint'otf in the i-eceipts 
at the latter hoflse ; and (jibber ami his colleaf^ues setsii 
promptly to Have ]K)int(sl out to .Steele that, in stfict 
fairness, his j)ensi#n should Is- sidyect to tlu; wuiie con¬ 
ditions as Colliers, which was contiu(^eut u|)on (In* 
exJsC*nc(* of one heatre only, jind, if a second were set 
up, was to Ix' transj^ormed from a fixed annual amount 
into a j)ropor(ionate share of the profits. .St<s‘le iH-h.aved 
at this juncture with his wonted f'enerosit.y. I^< “Mopt 
us short,’ says (hbber, ‘ by a.s.suriiif' us, that as he came 
among^us, by, oiy own Invitation, he shoidd always 
• think lum.“elf oblig d, to come into any .Meiisures, for our 
bjasc,and S(*r\*ice! Ihat to lx* a Ilurtlnsi t<» our Industry, 
would 1)0 more disagreeable to him, than it l•ould Is-tons; 
and as he had always t.^^m a Delight, in his Kn<leavours, 
for our BrosjK-rity, he should 1 m> still reiuly on oifr own 
Terms,to^‘Ontinu(' them.’ .SN'cle, however, suggesbal that 
it would l)e b^st for him to obtain a Vab-nt for life in his 
own name, which In; would then make over to them— 
an arrangement of* which one effect would Ix) to fre<) 
them from too close a c^ependenen upon the aiprice* of 
the LordIjhamberlain and his staff. It proved an ad- 
Tant^e^lso to Steele, who, in all his dealings with his 
coBeagnes, seems to have acted in the most hoveureble 
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manner, for, instead of 700Z., liis income from the theatre 
henceforth,'taking*one year wi^h another, can scarcely 

have been less than 1,000/. ‘ 

^ • 

The new patent for Drury Lane was received from 
the Lord Chamberlain on the 19th of January, 1715.. 

’ The next day Steele set out for Boroughbridge in 
Yorkshire, for which place he was^oing to offer himself 
as member. His wife went with him as far as York. 
Here she remained ‘ at Mr. Ifarrison’s, over against 
the Black Man in Coney Street,’ to wl«ch plaJe came 
daily reports of the candidate’s progress. • On the 27th 
ho writes ‘among dancing, singing,Jiooping, hallooing 
and drinking ’ to tell liyr that he thinks he shall 
succeed, and that he loves her to death. Next day he 
says that he is obeying her directions exactly afid 
avoiding drinking, and everything ^se that might giv5 
her trouble. But he sQems to l)e still tormented by 
the want of ready money. Early in February he was 
elected. In the following April, after a^banquet given 
to the Earl of Clare, Lord-Lieutenant of Middl^ex, by. 
his Deputies, Steele was employed to draw up a con¬ 
gratulatory addres^ to the King upon his peaceful 
accession. This loyal effusion •Ijcing duly presented, 
Steel*, with two of his colleagues, received the honour 
of knighthood. A few weeks later the new knight 
celebrated His Majesty’s birthday by tP miree, ,as it 
would now be called, in the great room at York Build¬ 
ings which-dierkeley had seen, yid, which, during the 
ch^uered experiences of the last few months, could 
have made but little progress. ’ The company* consisted 
of mor^than two hundred ladies ^nd gentlemen; knd 
bating, ^freshments, the sumptnons character Sf which 
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Appears to have been maliciously exaggeratetl by 
Steele’s contemporaries^' the eutertahiraenfWBa strictly 
in accordance with his^original programme. An ode of 
Horace rtas set to music and sung, and a poem was 
.recited in honour of the King. Tickell wrote a l*r<>- 
logue, Which Aas sjwken by Hiss Younger; and the' 
^preparations for 8np|^r*and dancing wen^ heralded by 
an Epilogue, ascribed to Addison, which pleasantly 
rallied some of the fipbles of the gooil-natimsl host. 
After touchin'^ mwn his early and frustrate endeavours 
after the philo-sopher’s stone, it pr(x;eeds tlms;— • 

That Project Aink, you saw him entertain 
A notion more chiinericat and vain, 

To give chaste Morals to ungovem’d youth, 

To (}an)est<“r8 honesty, to Statesmen truth ; 

To make you \^rtuous all ; a thought nior<» liold. 

Than that of clianging l)n^ and Leml to (iold.* 

Put now to greater actions he aspir’d. 

For still his Country’s gissl our (Champion (ir'<l; 

I» Treaties vfrrs'd, in Politicks grown wise. 

Ho look’d on Uunkihk with susjiicious eyes ; 

Into her dark foundations lioldly dug. 

And overthrew in fight the fam’d Sikck Tcooiik. 

Still on his wide uifwenrie<i view extends. 

Which I may tell, since none an? h(*n' hut Frietlds ; 

In a^few months he is not without hop<*, 

JJut ’tis S secn‘t [J to convert thij Pope. 

Of this, however, h»!|ll inform you Isitter 
Soon^ his H^lingss receives his Letter. « 

The Jast lines tofer to an ironic dedication, ostensibly 
by. Steele,*but really by Bishop Hoadly, prefixed to a 


' Tairn Talk, etc., 1789, p. 
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recently published translation, ,by an unnamed hand, 
from the Italian of one Urbano perri, ‘ Secitetary of the 
Congregation Us 2 '>'>’oi>(i^anda F^de.’ The book was 
entitled An Account of the State of the Itoman-Catlwliek 
lielufion Throughout the World, ai!(^ was intended as a^ 
sel^uel to Steele’s anti-papal pamphlet of the previous 
year. Addison probably knew^ perfectly well thal^ 
Steele was only the putative author, so that this allu¬ 
sion must be added to the other shafts of friendly satire 
in the epilogue, which, we are told, lost nothing of their 
poifit under the admirable delivery of Wilks, who spoke 
it. From the account which Steehp himself gives of 
this festival in Town Talk it would appear to have been 
intended as the prelude to many successive assemblies 
of the kind, of course not of the gratuitous character tf 
the inaugural entertainment, but maintained by the* 
two ItupjSred subscribers i of the best quality and taste,’ 
of whom ho had spoken to Berkeley. It is with regard 
to the Censorium, as it was called, tlujt ope of the most 
characteristic anecdotes of Steele is told. Wishing on 
one occasion, when it was still in course of construction, 
to ascertain whetheij the room was as well calculated to 
gratify the oar as the eye, ho ‘ d^ired the carpenter ’— 
says Brake—‘ to ascend a pulpit placed at one end of 
the building and speak a few sentences. The j;arpenter 
obeyed, but when ^pounted found himselP utterly, at a 
loss for the matter of his harangue. Sir Richard begged 
he would pronounce whatever first came into *his head. 
Thus encour^ed, the new-mi^e orator be^an, and 
looking steadily at the knight, in a voice lilite'thunder, 
exclaimed, ‘ Sir Richard Steele, here has I, and these 
here mejs, beeA doing your work for three months, alld 
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never seen the colour oC your money. When aro you 
to pay us ? I cannot^ pay my journeymen without 
money, and money 1 nyist Rave.’ Sir Uieliard replietl, 
that he was ‘ in raptures with tlie elotjuence, hut by no 
means adihirejl the siuoject.’' 

From the fact that inthis anecdotf' he is called ‘ t?ir 
Jlichard ’ it might be^ inferred that the incident t<Kik 
place subsequent to the dat«> of his knightluKsl. Hut it 
is more likely that it belongs to 171 t, when his nocils 
were more urj^nt. The Censorium must have suc¬ 
ceeded; for Steele tells us in the following year, tfiat 
the subscriptions ISkI all been tak<-n up.’ It must also, 
in one form or another, have •continued for some time 
to come, lx>caus<' Hiigene Steeli', who was now oidy 
thn'c years old, is ^liil to have acted plays in it while a 
school-boy. 

Of Steele’s doings for the next few years, \v\ rSther 
overhear than hear—to use a l-’rench metaphor, h'or 
the Bloomsbury numsion appears to have Is'en sulwti- 
•tuted for one described in the ad<lresses of his letts-rs 
as ‘ Over-against Park-place, St. Jarnes's-stn'et.’ He 
also rented a little house ‘ by tin* wn 4 <Tside ’ in Panxlise 
Row, Chelsea, for whi(A he paid 11/. per annum, and 
he was living there in November, 171o. asthe jftiriHh 
register i-^cords the burial ‘ from Sir Hiehnrd Steele’s ’ 
of one Margafet, daughter of Kdwanil Sait, probably a 
servant. The Jjovcr and the Itfndfr after short and 
inconspicuous carears had both come to nihre or less 
premature ends in 4714 i and he issued them together 
in the folloiffing year with a dedication to (iarth—the 
‘ well-na|ar’d Garth,’ of Pope, who now, by gtace of 
^ Drake's 3B$Kiyt, ed. 1814, L 179-80. * Tnmt Talk, Jfft. 4. 
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King George and the touch of Jfarlborough’s own sword, 
had become Sir ‘Samuel. July begto a second 
volume of the EnfiU»hman,'’vi\\\(^\ ran from that month 
to November, and contains, among other papers, a plea 
for Steele’s old patron Ormond, now^an attainted fugitive 
iii Franco. 'Phe I'JtujliuhnKm was succeeded by Town Talk, 
a series of letters to a Lady in tjie Country,—possiblg 
Lady Steele. It concluded with the ninth number, and 
early in the next year came the Ten Table and Chit-Chat, 
neither of which lived beyond a few ntimbers. In the 
saine month of March, 1710, in which Chit-Chat begsm 
and ended its ('phenieral existence, he published Addi¬ 
son's Comedy of The Jlrummcr, which was produced at 
Drury Lane on the 10th, mainly through the instru¬ 
mentality of its author's friend, the patentee. Stefile 
supplies (perhaps unconsciously) ah excellent criticism 
of tliis'in his preface v h(>n ho says that his ‘ Brother 
Sharers [i.e.—Cibber, Booth and Wilks] were of opinion, 
at the first reading of it, that it was^^ lil{,o a picture in 
which the strokes wert' not strong enough to appear at 
a distance.’ This is a kindly way of saying what was 
a fact,—that Addison’s tine and finished style was 
wholly unable to adapt itself tr, the needs of theatrical 
p<'r8pective,—a circumstance which, coupled with his 
lack of dramatic talent, amply accounts for the very 
({ualified success the piece. ' 

Not long after the production of the Drummer, 
Steele was appointed one of a Comipission of twelve to 
inijuire into tlie Estates of Traitors and Popish Recu¬ 
sants. Its first and most prominent object was to 
appropriate the lands of the Scotch noblemen and 
gentlemen who had taken part in the insuilectioK of 
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1715 in favour of tlie House of Stuart. Tliis was a 
business that involved Inuch time—we hear of it dis- 
persedly for two or thr^e years to come—and Stwle’a 
correspondence contains many references to his goin^ 
and returning, or as q^n postponing the one and the 
other. iKot ftinch Either seems to have been done in 
the business when all ^fas said, for the material jmrt 
taas left to the Ijegislffture. During th(> fii-styear Steele 
does not seem to have taken any part in the invidious 
duties of his caljeagiies, though thi.s did not prevent his 
religiously drjkwing the salary. ‘ I’ivo hundrc'd ]X)u«ds 
“ for the time the Commission was in Scotland ” is alremly 
ordered me,’ he tells his wife in May, 1717. Ne.xtyear 
ho did go ; but only very tardily, for in Septemix'r he 
Wj;ites—‘ The Commission in Scotland stands still, for 
«vant of me at Ediulnirgh. It is neci'ssary there should 
be four there, and there are now but two; thriy (dhers 
halt on the road, and will not go forward >mtil* 1 have 
passed by York.’ . Finally ho goes by Wakefield, ar¬ 
riving «n EdiSbutgh in Novemlx'r. It had Is'en hit 
whim to take a French master with him as a consola¬ 
tion in travel. His companion was a mini.st<-r name( 
Majon. ‘ He lies in tlig same r«im \?'ith im' on the roiul 
and the loquacity which is usu.-il at his age, aiu 
inseparable from his nation, at once contributes to nn 
purpose, •nd jnakes him very agreeable.’ 

Al Edinburgh, Steele, painful aiiTl unwelcome as hi 
mission most have been, was exceedingly wqjl received 
and the feeling of his Scottish hosts towards Jh 
popular wrjter as ilistinguished from the Whig Officiii 
—^the least oflScial, in this instana*, of all officials,—i 
fa^ly eid|)re.ssed in the votive couplets of an unknow 
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* Alexander Pennicuik, gentleman,’ author of a volume 
of Streaim from . Helicon. ScSotia, he av^, ‘ though 
distilling tears from her crj;stal lambics,’ smiles on her 
illustrious visitor;— 

With throbbing breast she dreads ?h’ app^chfhg ill, 

Yet still she loves you, though jyou come to kill, 

In midst of fears and wounds, which she doth feel, 

Kisses the hurting hand, smiles on’the wounding Steele: 

Allan llainsay, too, ‘ theeking pashes ’ at hir shop, 

‘ opposite to Niddry’s Wynd head,’ welcomed ‘ Kind 
Richy Spec, the friend of a’ distressed,’ and probably 
first made his acquaintance at this time. Steele himself 
was delighted with his Scotcli experiences. Writing 
from Durham on his way homo ‘ after seven dqys 
journey from Edinburgh towards L'vndon [!],’ ho tells 
his t^ife^ that ‘ You cannot imagine the civilities and 
honoursf 1 had done iiie there [i.e.—in the Scotch 
capital] ; and [I] never lay better, ate or drank better, 
or conversed with men of better sense.’ in another fort¬ 
night he expects to be in London. He was in Scotland 
again in tlu' summer of 1718, when he took a furnished 
house, and again in 1719, 1720^and 1721. 

Several anecdotes cluster around these Northern 
pilgrimages. Among other things Steele seems to 
have cherished the ‘devout imagination’ that he 
might effect an allftince between the Presbyterian and 
Episcopal (^urches, and he had many and jnevitably 
fruitless interviews with ^he Scotch clergj- on the 
subject. To one of them, James Hart, an ^Edinburgh 
minister, he was greatly attracted, chiefly, it would 
seem, because of the contrast between the geiiaiity^of 
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his private life and his terrible denunciations from thS 
pulpit. Steele christeified him the Hangman of the 
Gospel.’ Once, during*hia, stay in ‘ Auld lleekie,’ ho 
indulged jn a freak, tllb effect of which must have been 
strangely^like Burnses Jolhj Ikgijitru. lie invited all 
*the stroyera mid mt^dicnnts ho could find to a feast,^ut 
which, after a copious •meal, they were n*galed with 
^ine and punch to liieir hearts’ content, revealing, in 
their convivial freedom, so iimuy eccentricities and 
‘ queerifies ’—«s SteelS would have calleil them—of 
character and temperament I hat he declared he jtiul 
learned humours enough to furnish forth an entire 
comedy. Another tittle story may find a place hero. In 
the parish ofCummertrees in Dumfries, there is, or was, 
ascertain tower, which formed a cons]>icuous object in 
J;he landscajs*. Idling in tho neighbourhood, Steele 
and his friends found a shepherd on the liillsith)^reading 
a book. It was his Bible. rfleelo asked him what ho 
learnt in it, and tlu! man replied, ‘The way to Heaven.’ 
‘ Very Jk'ell,’ rc^oiiR'd tho other, ' we are desinnis ftf going 
‘ to tho same place, and wish you woulil show us tho 
way.’ 'I’he shepherd turned about :uid said—‘ Wool, 
gentlemen, ye m.aun just gang by* that tower.’ Tho 
tower had hpen built in a fit of remorse for soiim ancient 
sin by an old Border Cavalier, and was known us tho 
‘ Tower of llqpentance.’ 

Repeated attacks of gout, added to the usual nbs<*nce 
of ready njoney, and the difficulties of loconiption in tho 
days when it tookfthree weeks to get from liondon to 
Edinburgh^ account, in .some measure, for the dila&ry 
way in which Steele pferformed his functions on the 
Forfeit^ Estates Commission. But in 171d there 
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was also another reason. He was absorbed in a now 
project, to which his letters mdke frequent* references. 
This was the plan known as J;he' ‘ Fish-Pool,’ an account 
of which he published in 1718, In collaboration with a 
mathematical colleague named Gillmore. Fo^ the well- 
bq^t of the Fishing Trade, they pi'oposcd’to srbstitute 
a specially constructed vessel in which salmon could be 
brought alive from Ireland to the London markets.*’ 
Steele took out a patent for this contrivance. In design 
it exhibited much ingenuity; but in practice it failed, 
ns the fish battered themselves to pieces^ ea route, and 
the scheme, with the ‘ very considerable estate ’ which 
hiwl been anticipated from it, came to nothing. But 
Steele himself does not seem to have suffered as much 
as iisual. The main expense, he says, in a letter 9 f 
July, 1717, was to be Iwrne by a Mr. Benson, Auditoi^ 
of tl)^ Ijnprest, and, according to his own account, his 
own peAonal loss could not have exceeded one hundred 
pounds. 

The correspondence with Latly Steeie had (at this 
time again grown active. In the summer of 1716,' 
presumably, to look after the affairs of the Welsh 
estate, she went t6 Carmarthen leaving her husband 
and children behind her. She remained in Wales until 
the end of 1717. During all this period, letters, from 
which none of the old characteristics jvert. absent, 
were frequently adfifressed to her by her husband. But 
though thqy had the old characteristics, ^hey had, 
besides, a new subject, the children, %nd of these their 
warm-hearted father writes charmingly. How Eugene 
is ‘ a most beautiful and lusty child; how Molly has 
the small-pox—as they say ‘ very kindly; ’ howoMadqpi 
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Betty, the eldest (who is at school ‘ at Mrs. Nazereau’s* 
Chelsea’) ig the graveSt of matrons in h« airs and 
civilities; how a kind^ hut ‘Prue-like’ Mrs. Keck 
takes him gravely to t^sk for spending so much money 
upon theip and yet ncf dressing them better,—all this is 
chronicled in‘ Hie letters that go by nearly every poet 
into remote Carmarthen. • ‘ Your — Hetty — Dick—Eugeno 
*-rMoUy'g Humble Sefrant’—he signs himself upon one 
occasion. On another he has been to see Betty at 
school,s»nd thejhild, he says, represented to him ‘ in her 
pretty language that she seemed helpless and friendlass, 
without anybody’s^ taking notice of her at Christmas, 
when all the children but she and two more were with 
their relations.’ So he has fiivittsl her to dinner, with 
o;je of the teachers, and they are in the room at that 
.very moment, ‘ Bet*y and Moll very noisy and pleasi'd 
together.’ ‘I told Betty’—ho adds—‘I hiwl writ^fro^ou; 
and she made me open the letter again, anil ^ve her 
humble duty to hej* mother, and desire to know when 
she sh^l havd tlte honour to 8t>o her in town.’ At 
another time Eugene engrosses nearly the whole of the 
epistle:—‘ Your son, at the present writing, is mighty 
well employed in tumbling on the IhJor of the room and 
sweeping the sand with a feather. He grows almost 
delightful child, and very full of play and spirit. He is 
also a very gr^t scholar: he can read his Primer; and 1 
have brought down my Virgil. He fhakes most shrewd 
remarks gpon the pictures. We are veiy intimate 
friends and play-fdflows. He begins to be very ragg^; 
and I hope I shall be pardoned if 1 equip him with new 
doaths an^ frocks, or what Mrs. Evans and I shall 
^thipk foAhia service.’ Then he tells his correspondent 
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that the two girls have been with him at Paradise Row 
one day in June, *1717, that they were very good com¬ 
pany, and that he had treated them to strawberries 
and cream, eating ‘ according fo his fond way ’ more 
than either of them. And so, ‘<iccording to his fond_ 
way,’ the letters gossip on, always hbpeful^ always 
tender, dreaming always of a jforthcoming era when 
everything is to be forthcoming, and Her Ladyship wilh 
have put off her ‘ coynesses and particularities.' 

Those questionable qualities do not'appear.'io have 
doereased with time, or to have improved under the 
obstacles which Lady Steele e.vperienfed in dealing with 
her Welsh affairs and her Welsh relatives. Her health, 
too, was breaking—she has iktvous terrors of thunder,— 
pains in the head (for wliich (larth prescrib(“s water a*<d 
salt), and a first fit of th(‘ gout, ati ailment to wliick 
lu'r Miotlicr had been as_ great a martyr as iSteele him¬ 
self. All these things seem to have passed into her 
letters, which, if one may judge fropi a very querulous 
and recriminatory e.\anq)l(‘, ])reserve(l( among tl» MSS. 
at Blenheim, beginning frigidly ‘Sir’ and ending 
‘ Your obedient sen'aut,’ must have been largely occu¬ 
pied by lectures, complaints, ai\^ scoldings. Sometimes 
she neglects to write, or writes by nnoth(>r hand, or— 
what is especially hard to bear—writes coldly upon the 
blank leaf of another person’s letter. But hfr manner 
must have varied with her, mood, which was not always 
‘ scornful and unkind,’ and the least manifestation of 
fhjs softer side of her nature brings her husband’s 
heart into his mouth. Once wben she calls bim ‘ good 
Dick,’ jt throws him into such a transport that he de¬ 
clares, he could almost forget his ‘ present mftst mife- 
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rable lameness,’ and w<\jk down to her at Wales. ‘ My 
dear little pteevish, beautiful, wise giTvernesa, (okI bless 
you,’ this letter ends. ,5n Another he assures her that, 
lying in Her place and on her pillow, he fell into t<'ars 
•only from* thinking,that his ‘ehanning little insolent 
might b? then awake and in pain ’ with headache. STie 
jells him she wants a^ little flattery, and he pays her a 
string of compliments. • Her son he says elsewhere' ‘ is 
e.xtremely pretty, and •has his fiiee sweeteni'd with 
somethffig of tV'* Venus his niotlu'r, which is no small 
delight to the’Vulcan who begot him.' lie assiiii-s fler 
that, though she t)*lks of the children, they are dear to 
him more because they are h*rs than hecau.se they are 
his own. He lovi's her with ‘ the most ardent affect ion,' 
and ‘ often runs over little hi-ats that have' .sometiTiu's 
hapiient'd bi'tween ^hem with tears in his e\e.s.’ 'I'o 
l<s)k at lu'r, to hear her, to lomh her givi's (h'lifjit'in a 
greater degree than any other creature can bestow, and 
to be constant Jo 1\(^ is not virtue but g<Mid seii.se ami 
ivi.sp choice. And, as before, he exhausts ingenuity in 
devising new modes of subscribing hiin.self and depict¬ 
ing her. He is her ■ languishing njlict,'—her ‘ happy 
slave,’—her ‘most obserpiious, fdwdient husband.’ iSlu' 
is his ‘jKior, dear, angry, ])leased, witty, silly, A-ery 
thing, Prue.’ 

Tojvar^s tife end of 1717 she nu'ditating her 
return from Wales. From some of her husband’s ex¬ 
pressions iff may ly gathered that she is jjetting on 
worse than ever with tho.se around her. He, on the 
other hand,*11111 of lielief in the future of the ‘Fish 
Pool,’ is misting about for money for his first journey 
to Scotland, afer which time he proposes to fetph his 
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wife home with a coach and six.^ But after all she seems 
to have come by herself. On the 4th of December 
she has arrived, and he is libping for a happy meetiii". 
There is only one letter to her after this, Written to 
Hampton in June, 1718. The •next in order, dated, 
tlfe 27th of December, and addressed^ to hei cousin, 
Alexander Scurlock, runs briefly—‘ This is to let you 
know that my dear and honoured Wife departed tlri” 
life last night.’ 8he was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. •« 

* To the last she remains a contradiciory shadow to 
the biographer—a shadow concerniiiig whom it is diffi¬ 
cult to make any direct .averment. Both in Steele’s 
works and correspondence there arc numerous indica¬ 
tions that she was fond of money. But such a fondntss 
is not remarkable, or indt'cd unwarrantable, in a wife 
whoSo |lnsband was always in want of it. There an* 
other indications that she was not an affectionate 
mother, but there are also indications which are just 
as much to the contrary. At times, too, it nfight be 
supposed that she did not love her husband, and yet it 
is not difficult t<j find jiroof that she was sincerely 
attached to him. She was, in sliort, a married coquette, 
whose worst faults were fostered by Steele’s extravagant 
admiration. Of the wit and wisdom with which he 
credited her we ^ave no convincing ptoof, Yor besides 
the two or three letters already referred to, nothing 
important'of her writing has been preserved with the 
eKception of the following lines op a scrap of paper 
among the autographs at the British Museiiili:— 

‘ ‘ Ah ! Dick Steele, that I were sure 

Your love, like mine, would still endurl; 
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That time, nor absence, which destroys 
The cares of lovers, and tlieir^oys, • 

May never rob ftie (jf that part 
Which you ha^e given of your heart: 

Others unenvy’d may possess 
^’hat^ver they think liappiness. 

Orant this, 0 0^1, my great leipiest; 

In liis dear a^|ns may I for ever rest! ’ 

« 

She was tender epough to ‘good Dick’ in this 
instamSi. Anth let it be remembered tlmt on another 
occasion she hehav»‘d to him with an une.\|)ecte<l and 
exceptional generosity. Steele’s ]if<‘, us we know, in 
the ‘ wild, unhallowed tiinet^' of his military days had 
not been blameless, and once, when conference had 
been freer and more cloudless than usual, the coach 
carried his ' I{uler*and himself to a Isuirding-school in 
the suburbs. Shortly aflerwgrds appeared a jwung 
lady, for whom Steele showed unmistakable signs ot 
alFection, insomuclwthat his wife asked him if the child 
was hkl. lie replied in the allirmative. Then said 
Mrs. Steele—‘ I bt'g she may lie mine loo,' and forth¬ 
with, under the name of Miss Ousley, slu! Iwcamo an 
inmate of their house a»d the companion of their eldest 
daughter. Ijat«-r in life she narrowly esc!i|M'd lx*coming 
the wife of the notorious Richard Savage,—sometime 
her fathef s pwteye,—but sin; wjis afterwards more hai)- 
pily united to a plain Herefordsliire gentleman of the 
name of Aynston. 

Lady Steele’s 3entli, as we have said, occurred l»te 
in 1718. • In the summer of the same year Steele had 
paid a visit to Blenheim in company with Bishop yoadly. 
Bji this Jime Marlborough had fallen into .seiiili^*; and 
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among other things which were devised to rouse and 
enliven him was an amateur representation-of Dryden’s 
All for Lorn, the text of wliieh, Jg is rumoured, was care¬ 
fully cxpui'gated by tlie vigilant'Duchess. This enter¬ 
tainment took place during SteolekS stay at the palace,—. 
indeed, ho was applied to for the prologue, bu.'" retired 
in favour of Hoadly. It is tb Hoadly, no doubt, that 
we owe a couple of anecdotes (jf ^ir Richard upon this*' 
occasion. The Antony of tho^^ moment, who, by the 
way, ap])eared girt with the sword presented te Marl¬ 
borough by th(i Mniperor, was one of the Duke's foriiKT 
])agi^s, a certain (iaptain I'islie. Ni^twithstanding the 
purification of the ])lay, he seems to have wooed his 
Cleopatra with an eni’rgy worthy of Ceorge Powell. 
Steele was highly delighted with this conscientious 
rendering of the part; and finally whispered to hi.s* 
companion, ‘My Jiord, 1,doubt this Fishe is fle.sh.’ The 
fither incident occurred whenthey were leaving Rlonheiin. 
Seeing the hall crowded with an aj-niy of laced coats 
and vufHes, Steele was n])palled at the pros|Tectiwe drain 
upon his slender finances. ‘ Does your Lordship give 
money to all these fellows?’ he inquired. ‘No doubt,’ 
replied Hoadly. ''I’lien I hav(j not enough,’ said Sir 
Uich^l; and thereupon he made them a neat little 
speech, compliiiK'uting them upon tlu'ir critical taste, 
evidenceil by their judicious applause <d' Alt for Lorn, 
and inviting them ea waxtir to Druiy Lane to any play 
they might-please to besjx’ak. 

„ Early in the following year (1/1*.)), Steele's ill- 
starred political sympathies iifvolved him ip ‘a inisun- 
derstaqding with Addison. ‘ I do not ask Mr. Secre¬ 
tary j\ddison anything ’-—he had written to hjs* wife pot 
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many months before, and it is probable that some con¬ 
straint had nlreadj' sprung up lx‘tw(‘<*li tlunn*. In 17U>, 
this ripened to a paper ^tar. Lonl Sunderland had 
projwsed 1i measure limiting the number <»f jH*ers, niu* 
.result of which woulchhavo b('eu the pnicticul exelusiim 
of the GHommoiTs from the honours of the ll])pi*r Hou«t>. 
Steele, although the measure originated with his own 
party, felt this keenK, aiul immediately started the 
Ph’huinn, to denounce t^e IJill. Addison n-plied to the 
Pli>heit§i in tUaOhl H7//;/, and this ‘/«•////)« jilintijiiinn 
ririlp,’ as Johnson calls it, was eontiumsl, with increa^iig 
acrimony, through two or three numlH-rs. As far as 
dignity is concerned, Steele Jias rather the Is'st of the 
quarnd, since to his npiH)nent's oblique personalities 
twiching ‘firub Street pamplileteers.' and ‘stagnatetl 
•jKtols,’ he simply ff-joins by a eomitlinu'tilary ipiotalion 
from Addison's t'e/e. Still, upon ditferent gnmuds, his 
own conduct of the controversy was liy no me.'uis irr<‘- 
pvoachablc; and iit both cases it is dillicult not t.o echo 
the wilth that faction could have found less illiiMlrious 
advocates. The worst was. that the breach thus miule 
seems never to have Iwen repaired; and a few months 
later n'Conciliation was*endered imiK)Ssil)le by Addison s 
death. • 

• To oift misnonccplion arisinK out of lliia coal rovcrsy, it is now 
only necessary to refer in a footnote. It ^ns lonR supiioscd tliat 
when, in OU H tSiy, No. 2 , Adiltson sisike of ‘l.itllc Dickey,' he 
meant Stecfe, wherey he infcntUsl llic diminutive* actor Henry 
Norris, already mentioned as the representative of Mrs. Fanlingalo 
in the The mistake, first exploded by l.«rd Macaulay, 

originatcti in a blunder of the Jliograpkia Hritannica, perpetnated 
by JohnsAi, who had not seen the Old Ifify, which wa# first re¬ 
printed by Nlchoh^ some years after Johnson's death. 
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On the 6th of April, the Peerage Bill was reported 
in the Lords; and*in Decemherj when, after the second 
reading, a motion was mad6 for ^committing it, Steele, 
reiterating his written arguments, was the first to speak 
in opposition. T’itt, Walpole, anfl Sir John Pakington- 
(Sir lloger’s prototype) followed eloquently dpon the 
same side, with the result that when the question was^ 
put the measure was thrown eut. There were to bo 
other results unfavourable to Steele. But the. most in¬ 
teresting thing in connection with the defeated' Bill is 
thtf fact that it prompted a raitih-ocltenu-nt between Steele 
and his old opponent the hlaii of Oxftrd. O.xford’s fall, 
it will be remembered, had pi'eceded the death of Queen 
Anne. In the year following that event, he had been 
impeached by the Commons, and consigned to the TowA, 
wlu^ro he lay two years, being onK' tardily acquitted 
and relfased in July, 17d7. Ho had now resumed his 
S(>at in I’arlianient, and in this matter of the Peerage 
Bill was on the side of Steele, who, in Dfcember, 1719, 
addressed a long letter to him on the subject. Steele’s, 
review of the Bill it is now'needless to recall; but his 
opening sentences ^are characteristic of his chivalrous 
and forgiving nature. Aftei'* defending his former 
writings ns the outjx)urings of a too zealous patriotism, 
he makes a frank apology for all he had sjwken or 
written to Oxford’^disadvnntage ‘ foreigif to the .argu¬ 
ment and cause which he was thou labouring to support.’ 

‘ You Will please to believe,’ he goes pn—and'the words 
ha»e an unmistakable ring of manly sincerity—‘ I could 
not have been so insensible as *not to be toafcTied with 
the generosity of part of your conduct towan^ me, or 
haveoiqitted to acknowledge it accordingly, if I had pot 
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thought that your very^ Virtue was dangerous; and that 
it was (as the world then stood) absWutely *neecssary to 
depreciate so adventurous h tienius surroundeil with so 
much poVer as your Lordsliip then liad. I tninsgressed, 
iny Lord, against ^you wlien you could make twelve 
Peers fh a aa*y; I ask your ))arilon, wIumi you nir a * 
private Nobleman; anil as 1 told you, wlu-n I resigneil 
the Stamp-oftice, 1 w^skeil you all jirosperily, consistent 
with the public good;»so I now congratulate you ujsui 
the plf“a.sure ymi must needs have, in looking biwk u|)oii 
the true fortitude with which you have passed thritugh 
the dangers arising from the rage of the jieople, and the 
envy of the rest of the world* If to have rightly judged 
of men’s passions and prejudices, vices and virtues, 
ititerests and inclinations, and to have wailed with skill 
and courage for proper seasons and incidents to luaki' 
use of them, for a man's sali'ly and honourjjcan ad¬ 
minister jdeiisure to a ^lan of Sense and Spirit, your 
Tsjrdship has^ibuadant cause of satisfaction.’ 

Tlfis is the nobh'st fashion of llatterv. and almost 
inevitably suggests a coni])arison. 'I’here was a great 
writer at this moment in Ireland,-- now, as he told 
Bolingbroke, ‘ six yi'am older and twenty years duller,’ 
—but nevertludess slowly elalxn-ating his mastiiriiieee, 
Gutlicerx Trareh. Swift’s intellectual gifts were far 
supiyior* to Steele s; but Steele dying honour to the 
unhonoured Oxfonl is a ideasant picture In-side the 
savage joy of Swjft over the disgraced anibfallen Marl¬ 
borough. < 

Successful as Steele's latest incursion into politics had 
been iikattaining its object, it produci-d its uku*1 consiv 
({(fences to hiujself. llis opivjsition.to the lV(;pge Bill 
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aroused the anger of the Duke of Newcastle, then Lord 
Chamberlaift, and liis patent for Drury Lane was re¬ 
voked. In anticipation of tWs iJlow, as well as to vindi¬ 
cate himself and his brother-managers, and defend the 
stage generally, he established the 'l%eatrcf by ‘ Sir 
John Edgar,’ which brought upon him* °amoi% other 
things, a fi'rocious attack frotn tlu^ wolfish old critic, 
John Dennis, a man whom he hafl formerly befriended, 
but who was now smarting undtir some neglect by the 
Drury Lane potentates of his tragedy tdf CoritKmius.' 
Steele’s reply to this onslaught is a mixture of satire, 
dignity, good-humour and railhuy, s»me of which last 
must hav(' been rather ovev his adversary’s head. But, 
in addition to a few useful biographical particulars, 
already drawn upon in this memoir, it contains a menu^ 
ruble passage ri'speeting its authors friendship with' 
Addis«n» In (Jibber’s dedication to Steele, a few months 
before, of his tragedy of Xlmciit-.t, resenting the undue 
commimdation of Addison which hn*l bi^en one of the 
weapons of Stei-le’s political ojrponents, he fell iilto the 
opposite extreme of likening St('(>le to an eagle and 
Addison to a wren carried u]x)u his back.’ Dennis 
charged Steeh> witli tacit complicity in this absurd 
piece 9 f bad tsuste. After admitting that, on the con¬ 
trary, it had given him pain, Steeh>, in the character of 
Edgar, comments a^follows:—‘ J t could not Ixr ifhagined, 
that, to diminish a worthy man, as soon as he was no 
more to b<r«seen, could add to him, who had always 

raisifd, and almost worshipped him, when living. There 

• • 

' Chtiractr-rt and Comlact of Sir John Uli/ar^lSO. 

\ V. All for Eorr, Act ii. sc. I. 
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never was a more strict friendslup than between those 
Gent.emen^ nor had tlfey ever any difterenro but what 
proceeded from their difler*nt way of j)ui'suinsr tin* same 
thing. iThe one with’patience, foresiglit and tem|X‘r.ile 
atldress, ;^lways waited and sterameil tin* torrent; while 
the otlitT oftAf plufigi'd himself into it, and wa.s as often • 
taken out by the tempet of him wlio stixMl wei'ping on 
tJie brink for his saft^’ty, wlmm he could not dissuade 
fiom leaping into it. 'I’lius tla'se two men livisl for 
some years pitSi|j shunning each other, but still ))reserving 
the most passionate concern for their mutual welfiire. 
But when they iftct, they were as unrcserveil as boys, 
and talked of the greatest ajt’airs, upon which they saw 
where tlaw differed, without pressing (what they knew 
Umxissiblc) to convert each other.’ 'I'owards the close 
of the same papei»he again refers with a touch of self- 
roproiichfnl sadness to his wj^'e, and to .-Vddisoi*, both 
now desvd and gone;—‘'fhere is not now in his |*St(‘ele’s] 
sight that excellent man, whom Heaven ma<le his friend 
and si*|x>rior, to Re, at a certain place, in pain for what 
he should say or do. I will go on in his further 
encouragement: the Ix’st Woman that ever -Man hml 
cannot now lament amj j)in<> at his* neglect of himself.’ 
The Theati-f, from No. 12 of which these j)assnges are 
taken, came to an end in A])ril. 1720. The only other 
works wtiich dxdong to this jx-riod are 7'/o! SjMimtrr, n 
pamphlet-plea for the W<K)llen 'J'nufe as against Linens 
and Calicoes, now intere-sting chiefly for .the minute 
details which it*gi'‘‘S resiK-cting the cost of a fine 
Lady’s dteys; and two tracts, entitled respectively The 
Crms (>[ ri-ojM’iiii and A X<ition n Finnilij. in w^neh he 
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warmly combats the South Sea Mania. The withdrawal 
of his Licen'Se largely occupies his correspondence; and, 
with exception of some dispersed memoranda, relating 
to a visit to Edinburgh in the summer of 1720, it pre¬ 
sents but little biographical interest. Ope letter, how¬ 
ever, may be quoted: it is the last specimen of its kind 
we shall give. It is addressed to his eldest daughter 
Elizabeth, a girl of eleven, while at school, and ap¬ 
parently under the surveillance of that friendly Mrs. 
Keck to whom reference has already beenif made 

‘ My Dear Child, —I have yours «of the 30th of the 
last month, and from your,.diligence and Improvement 
conceive hopes of your being as excellent a person as 
your mother; You have great opportunityes of becoming 
such a one by observing the inaxiin’es and Sentiments 
of H»r dlosome Friend o Mrs. Keck, who has conde- 
scendi'd to take ujion Her the care of you and your 
Sister, for which you are always to .pay .Her the same 
•respect as if She were your Mother. •' 

‘ I have observed that your Sister has for the first 
time Written the Initioll or first letters of Her name, 
tell Her I am highly delighted to see Her sub-scription 
in suah Fair letters, and how many fine things those 
two letters stand for when she Writes them . M: S : is 
Milk and Sugar, M^rth and Safety, Musiek arid Songs, 
Meat and Sause, as well ns Molly and Sj^t and Mary 
and Steele. •> 

You See I take pleasure in conversing with yon by 
Prattling any thing to divert you; I hope We shall 
next month have an happy Meeting, when I will en¬ 
tertain ^’ou with some thing that may be as good''£'»r 
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the Father as the Children, and consequently please us 
all. 

‘ I am IMadasn, . 

‘ Afl'ectionate Father & 

‘ Most H"”’"’ Servant 

‘ Kkuard Stekl^ 

• Mrs. Steele, • 

‘ Edinburgh Oct' 7 th ^ 20 .’ 

• 

Steele’s changing, fortunes changed once more in 
1721.* Wal]?de, his ancient ally, Ix'caino Chancellor 
of the Exchequer; and he was speedily reinstated ns 
Governor of the IJoj'al Company of Comedians. Later 
in the same year he pubjishetl a seconil edition of 
Addison's Dnimim'r, with a jjrefatory lethT or dedica¬ 
tion to Congreve commenting upon what luf considered 
to he certain nnjffst aspersions made hy Tickell in his 
recently pnhlished edition of Addison's works,.iiawhich 
the Di-ummrr was not included. .Mo.-t of the ])assnges 
in this very ^'aln#hle document which ndat(( to Stetdt; 
hims^f have already been >ised, or rejn-oduced in these 
pages; those resjx'cting Addison Ixdong rather tx) his 
biography than Steele's. It is sufficient to say that 
Steele manifests onc%)nore his cfiivalrous lulmiration 
for his old friend. One little ])as8iige. however, may 
be here cited, hecau.se it confirms what has Ix'cn stated 
in ijn ArlieP chapter. If Steele ‘owned what others 
writ,’ the i-esidt was not always to his lulvantage. 

‘ What’_he says, replying to Tickell’s insinuation that 

he had conceal^ Addison's authorship of certain pieces 

_i whA 1 never did declare was Mr. Addusox's, I had 

his difect injunctions to hide; against thq, natural 
and passion of my own temper tow|ffd8 my 
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friends. "Many of the Writings now published as his I 
have been very patiently traduced and calumniated for; 
as they were pleasantries 'anJ’ oblique strokes upon 
certain of the wittiest men of the Age: who 'will now 
restore me to their good will in prCportiop to the abate- 
mecit of [the] Wit which they thought I ertfployed 
against them.’' 

In March, 1722, Steele was.efected M.P. for Wen- 
dover, Bucks, vanquishing Sir Roger Hill by a majority 
of seventy-one. Nothing of importance seems tD have 
occurred to him during the next few months, when, 
it may be presumed. In* was engaged in preparing for 
the production of his last,play— The. Comdom Lovore. 
From an adv(*rtisomi'nt in the papers in October, it 
would seem that th(^ first title was The UnfushionalL 
horen. Tt was acted at Drury Lane in Novemljer. 
The cldof female part—that of Indiana—-was taken by 
!Mrs. Oktheld; and the chief male parts by Wilks, 
Booth aud Cibber. Despite the attm^pts of Dennis to 
prt'judice the public agivinst it, the play was a consider¬ 
able success, being acted twenty-six nights; and when 
published in the following month, was dedicated to the 
King, who, it is aai<}, sent the arthor 500/. 

Th^ ])lot of the (Jonudowi LoeerK is to bo found in 
the Andriii. of Tei-ence. It is prolmble that, as Steele 
allows in his preface^ the excellent acting Was the main 
cause of the favour it found with the audience. At all 
events, one is more inclined in this instance to agree 
with, the author’s own canon, that a pfay is to be seen 
and not read, than in any of his former j>:eces—the 
Lying Lqver not excepted. Like the Lying Larer, the 
* * Dedication of the Drummer, 1732. 
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Conscious Jjovcrs is burdent*d with a serious situie di¬ 
rected agaipst ducllinj^, wliicli the iliioijriijJtM Ihanui- 
tica informs us would* jinobably have constituted the 
final wond on that text, • hwl not the subject Ukmi since 
more anyily and completely trt'ated by the admirable 
author SiEf'liarti',i (Ifuiidisnn. in the affair Is^tw^en • 
that truly accomplished genthunan and Sir Hargrave 
i’ollexfen,’—a sentemce^which suggests the n'torf that 
Richardson, who built Lovelace out of Rowe's liothario, 
is jusb^as likely to have Ix'cn indebted to th<‘ Bevil and 
Myrtle of tly* ('oiisi-ioi's //orecs. There is also a si^ene 
between a father and a long-lost daughter which com¬ 
pleted the transformation of the jiicce from a eomi'dy t<i 
a dcnmc .'n'r!rii,f. But its constimclion ami evolution 
jye fur mon* skilful than any of its aniluir's earlier 
efforts;' and one «an imagine that in such a scmie as 
the following Cibber and Mrs.^ Vonnger mii't Ijave sur¬ 
passed themselves. The part of Phillis, indeed,’ beeame 
a great favouriti* ^with tho.se queens of comedy. .Mr.s. 
Abingdon and*Mrt<. Margaret WoUington : 

Tom .... Ah I too well I remember when, and how, 
and on what Occasion I wa.s first surpriz’d. It was on the 
first of April, one tliousynd seven luindred and fifteen, I 
came into Mr. SmlnmVH Service ; I was then a Iloblde-de- 
lloy, and you a pretty little tight (!irl, a favourite Hand¬ 
maid of tfce Hijusekeeper.—At that Time, we neither of us 
knew*what was in us : I rememfier, t was onU-r'il to get 
out of the Window, one pair of Stairs, to rub the Sashes 

' Cibbe^, no doubt, is responsible for somelliini,'of this. Steele s 
Preface says distinctly that bis colleague superintended the produc¬ 
tion of play with great care, and that he ‘ altered thc,Disposi- ^ 
iigpsM the Scenes.’ > 
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clean,—the Person employ’d, on the innerside, was your 
Charming self, whom I had never seen before. 

Phil. I think, I remembey the silly Accident: What 
made ye, you Oaf, ready to fall down into the Street 1 

Tom. You know not, I warrant you—You could not- 
, guess what surpriz’d me. You took ijo Ddight, 'when you • 
immediately grew wanton, in your Conquest, and ^Ut your 
Lips close, and breath’d upon the Glass, and when my 
Lips approach’d, a dirty Cloth you r'libbed against my Face, 
and hid your beauteous Form; -vshen I again drew near, 
you spit, and rubb’d and smil’d at my Undoing. s 

Phil. What silly Thoughts you Men hav^! 

Tom. Wo were Pi/rani)t.i and Thisbe —but ten times 
harder was my Fate ; PyramuK could peep only through a 
Wall, I saw her, saw my Thiuhe in all her Beauty, but as 
much kept from her as if a hundred Walls between, for 
there was more, there was lier will against me -Would she 
but yet relent! Oh, Phillis ! Phillis! Siorteu my Torment 
and declare you pity me. 

Phil. I believe, it’s very sufl’erablo ; the Pain is not so 
exquisite, but that you may bear it, a Ik,tie longer.' 

This ‘ flippant scone of low love ’—as Steele him¬ 
self styles it in Gidindnn, No. 87—must liave lx*eu 
cd/iyHe Hiir to rif, for the first draught of it appears in 
the above periodical us an acfiial e.xperience. There 
are oho or two other passages which reveal Steele’s 
characteristic touch. Such, for exampl^ is the little 
preachment which‘Bevil Junior addresses to Indiana 
upon politeness to our inferiors ; such, again, the 
defence by Mr. Zealand of the status of the merchant, 
a defence in which one recognises the hand that penned 
Sir Andrew Freeport’s utterances upon the° dignity of 

* T%e CoiueioKt Zonrs, 1723, Act iii. pp. 40-il. 
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^rade. Still more like Steele ia a passing n>ference to 
'Addison. -‘.These moral Writers priictice Virtue after 
Death ’—says young BfviNiu Act i. ‘ This charming 
Vision o 6 Mirza ! '-Such an Author (M)nsult<Hl in a 
Morning,;jets tho Sinrits for the Vicissitudes of the 
Day better thhft the tilass does a Man's I’erson.’ But 
if Indiana, and her iiui^>ssible relations to her lover, 
“could ever have beed .made credible, it must have 
IxHJn by tho magic of ^Irs. Oldfield’s acting; and tho 
iinprolmbiliticit^vhieh Ilighinoro tho painter, even in 
tho height the jday’s jH)pularity, poin'ed out* to 
its author, are ino)^> inanife.st than evtT to the n*ader 
of to-tlay. The t V/iscions fully des<n-\’es tho 

praise which honest I’urson AdafTis gives to its mo¬ 
rality, but in adding that it contains 'some things 
4 ilmost solemn emftigh for a st-rinon ’ he writes its 
epitaph as a comedy. • • • 

Its success with Kteeh's contem]K>raries si'cms, 
however, to haye (^verted his energies once mon^ into 
thclincof dramat'ic com]S)sition ; and in tho summer 
of 1723 it was annonnced that he wouhl prt*sent tho 
Town with another play in tlie wints-r. 'Phis was pro¬ 
bably the Srhool o/.lc/iVjji, several scenes of which, with 
fragments of another piece calletl the ti'i'(i</cm((/i„were 
published by Nichols in 1809. In the latter Steelo 
seems^to Itove inteiuUsl to make use o^ that jmjixt in tho 
SjiecUtlor aixmt servants which afterwards served as 
the basis for Townley's farce* of Ili<jh Life beioiv tilairt. 
But long before flie winter ho was obliged to go to 
Bath for lii# health. Hb had Ix'on ill when the C'oji- 
tcious was in rehearsal; and ho was ill ,again ^ 

uO 0 <in mind as well as in Ixxly. llis tnonoy, difli- ^ 
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culties had reached a point when, for the sake of his 
children, shme effort must be made to .solve them 
finally. While at Bath ho'heflrd of the death of his 
only remaining son Eugene—a'bright and promising 
boy, but of an exceedingly delicate constitution, which _ 
h«l not been improved by pri'cocious ri^citations at the 
‘Censorimn.’ It is doubtful wlietlior Steele ever again 
returned to London. In April, ITe was living at Here¬ 
ford, where his friend Hoadly was now Bishop, and he 
lodged at the house of a mercer who acts*!! as agent for 
ther Welsh estate. While at Hereford a d“(inite scheme 
for the gradual (extinction of his debts out of his income 
from the Playhouse seems to have been agreed upon. 
It is pvint(>d by Nichols, and confirms the statement of 
Dr. John Hoadly that his retirement from London w"s 
dictated ratlun' by ‘ a principle of doing justice to his 
creditors’ than l)y the >perils of a hundred gaols’ to 
which Swift attributes it.' Ih'dueting those debts that 
could be immediately discharge<l, the rrjst amounted to 
about three thousand five' hundiH'd jwunds. As there 
is no mention in tin' idxne sclieim' of any sums deriv(>d 
from his late wife’s pro)X'rty, it must be a-ssumed that 
what remained of" it was sc'tth'd upon the children. 
But as the scheme contemplated the disappearance of 
the whole debt in four years, and as Steele lived five 
years longer, we piay fairly conclude that his' creditors 
were [taid. 

' ‘ Tints Steele, who ownM what others writ, 

And tlourishM by imputed Wit. 

Krom Perils of a hundred Jayiss 
Withdrew to starve and dye in II 

.1 Satire os Jtr. Hetan^, 1730 , p. " 
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The whole matter of his money affairs, however, is* 
exceedingly obscure, ancT the information ujwii the sub¬ 
ject conflicting. Wheniiis<vfluirs wen* in the hands of 
trustees, he, or they fbr him, sohl his share in the 
Playhouse, one result <f)f which was a lawsuit with his 
old colluftgues.** This, in 172(i, was <leci<led againgt 
him. During the remailider of his life, he seems to 
flnvo lived ])artly at He^-ford, partly al t'armnrthen. 
He was at ls)th places jn 172'>. After this he had a 
stroke a£ p.araltgis, which greatly iiu|>aire(l his under¬ 
standing; and,he was carried to Cariuartheii. ‘ 1 v^ts 
told,’ says V'ictor, ‘Jie n'tained his cheerful sweetness of 
temper to the last ; and woulil often Is- carried out in a 
summer's evening, where the couwfry lads aiul lasses 
were asscMubled at their rural sjwirls,—and, with his 
pencil, give an order on his agent, the mia-cer, for 
a new gown to the liest dancer.'' lb' dii'd pig the 
1st of Septeiuls'r. 172!>. at a house, now no longer in 
existence, which he^ occuined in King Street, {'arniar- 
then; and he was fiuried on the 1th, by his own desire, 
in St. Peter’s t’hurch. where in I87(! a brass mural 
tablet was erected to his nieinory. 'I’here is an earlier 
monument to him at Llaygunnor. * 

His daughter Mary—the ‘ M. S,' of the letter 
quoted some ])nges back—oidy sun'ived him for a few 
months, dying •in 17^50. KlizaiM'thj the eldest and 
solo remaining child, seems to have iidierib'd her 
mother’s l)eauty with something of her father^ wit and 
improvidence. Sh# had several suitors, two of whoyi 
fought a dqpl on her account. In ilay, 1702, she 
’ V!ctol% Ongiml Leitrrt, Dramatic Dieeei, and Puemt, 1776. 
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married the Honble. John Trevor, then a Welsh judge, 
and afterwards tho third Lord Trevor of Sromham in 
Bedfordshire. About tho. same time, one of Mr., 
Trevor’s sisters married the Earl of Sunderland; and 
thus Steele’s daughter became connected by marriage 
wjth the family of that great Captain \/nom her father 
had so loved and honoured. 
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Thebe aro several jxirtrnits of Sir lliclmnl Sfede. •To 
three of tliem hejiiiiiself makes reference in his reply 
to one of Dennis’s j)apers,,which contains a coarst^ 
verbal-caricature of him in the llct^lamison or Hnnbnrv 
nmnner—a ‘caricature,’ says Mr. Thackeray, which 
•lias ‘a dreadful n^emblance to the ori^'inal.' 'I’his, 
it may humbly Ik- submitted, ie trin- of all carjcalures 
of merit ; but it need not tln-refore Ik- accepted as 
the rera • Dennis, here and elsewhere, laid 

,8tres.s %pon Steele’s short face, his black ju-ruki-, and 
his dusky countenance. Tin- short face Sir Richard 
could savrcely havt- contested, as he jileads f^uilty to 
it in the Sptrlntin-. Ilut the wig, he contends, wim 
in this instance brown; and In- <>vades the ‘ (Jusky 
countenance.’ He was, in fact, what was called in 
those.da^ ‘ a Mack man ; ’ and In* gpes on to say, with 
respect to this ‘ insinuation against his lK?nuty,’ that he 
has ordered new editions of his faci; aftar Kneller, 
Thornhill and Kifhardson to disabusi- mankind.' Uhe 
first, he’tails us, has’painted him ‘resolute;’ the 
second ^thdhghtful; ’ the third ‘ indolent.’ AU these 
• Theatrf, No, It. 
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pictures, we belieyt', are still in existence. The Rich¬ 
ardson, the earliest in point of date, and'an unusually 
fine specimen of the painter’s .art, is in the National' 
Portrait Gallery. It gives us the Steele of *1712—the 
Steele of the Spixtahr. He here appears as a portly, 
good-humoured man, ‘ of a ruddy countenance,’ with 
broad dark cy(‘brows, very bright brown eyes, and 
mass of curling brown hair lhat hides his ears. He 
wears a collarless coat, and a pliiin cravat. The Kneller, 
the ‘resolute’ one, was painted for the Kit-C?at Club 
in 1714, ami engraved by Faber and Houbraken. A 
beautiful little copy of it, by Vcrtue,'generally forms the 
frontispiece to the collected ])lays. This jwrtrait exhibits 
Steele in the voluminous ‘ full-bottomed dress-periwig,’ 
in which he rode abroad, or })enued homilies agaiUst 
luxury and extravagance. There is a stiuareness alrau? 
the faCi*, and an Irish vivacity in the dark eyes, which 
makes one think it must have been more like Steele 
than the other. 'I’lie Thornhill, ttr Oobham Hall, is 
perhaps better known than either the Kneller or the 
Richardson. Familiar as the original of the circular 
print that figures in so many of Nichols’s publications,. 
it depicts him in the disarray* of a dressing gown and 
tasse^led cap. When it was painted in 1717 he was 
forty-six. Nichols mentions another portrait by IVIichael 
Dahl, taken wheiT he was Commissioner in Scotland; 
and there is a reputed Kneller, from the collection of 
the Earl of Oxford, at Stationers’ H^ill. Dennis seems 
to*^ have regarded Sir Richard’s reply to his personal 
remarks as proof positive of his vanity. ‘But Dennis 
did n6t understand raillery, and Steele was n<t vain of 
his appaaranee. ‘ My person,’ he soys .in his chor^ftig 
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paper on Estcourt, ‘is very little of iny Care; and it w 
indifferent to me what is said of my<ihajx\ sny Air, my 
Manner, iny Speech, 01 * my Addn-ss.’ . . . ‘ I am arrived 
at the Ikippiness of thinking nothing a Diniinutiun to 
me, but what jfrguesft Depravity of my AVill.’ 

As»regarcT? Steisle’s character, its picture has lipen • 
drawn by two miLster8*in tlie art, of whom every man 
of lett<>rs must desirt? to speak with Incoming n*s|x>ct. 
But neither the graph!*; ))eu of I,,ord Macaulay, nor the 
cares.>tlng pi'rfoils of .Mr. Tliackeray’s fanioii.s lecture, can 
be said to hiwe done fidl or final justice to the sul^ect. 
In the former c|*.so e.specially, it is inipossilile not to 
feel tliat the attractions (>f juilithesis, and the desire of 
providing a foil to .tddison, addwl, it may Iw, to some 
•bscure r(;pugnance, have war]Hsl and distorted the n;- 
presenfation. Jb^ce tlie cas(; against Steele is every¬ 
where sedulou.sly heightened. , For example, win**, with 
Addison, only ‘ breaks the six-ll which lies on Ids fine 
intellect,’ but, St(*t'le, on the contrary, ‘ drinks himsidf 
into H fever.’ Again, the exaggeration of epigram 
rises at times to absolute misstatement. 'I'o siieak of 
Steele’s ‘dicing himself into a spunging house’ is a 
strangle accusation against the man* who sjient his lite¬ 
rary lifetime in fighting shariiers and gamestt^, and 
concerning whose exixTimental knowhslgo of gambling 
therp i# no (Evidence whatever. That Addison neither 
obtained Steele’s place for him, nor ‘corn-cted his 
plays’ in the sense in which, the phrase js aw'd, nor 
did one or two tilings for his friend that Ixird ,Macaglay 
ascribe8*t«i his good ofifees, are matters of minor detail. 
But th| paHial attitude of the whole picture is curiously 
UMStrated by ^.he grudging way in which, when Steele 
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is incontestably right, his critic admits the fact. He 
was right, Lord Mhcaulay allows, in the debate on the 
Peerage Bill. Yet he was right, we are to believe, only 
by accident. ‘ It seems to us that the premises of both 
the controversialists Were unsound ; that, on those pre-. 
mioes Addison reasoned well and BteeTe" ill, and that 
consequently Addison brought* out a false conclusion 
while Steele blundered on the tfifth.’ There is the less 
reason, however, for debating this question, because it 
has been discussed minutely in an essaj^ by Mi*. John 
Foreter, which, subject to some recent rectifications, is 
a worthy tribute to Steele. But it ,.must not be for¬ 
gotten, on the other hand, Jhat Lord Macaulay’s leaning 
to Addison led him t 6 expose the stupid story of '• Little 
Dickey.' And, though some of Steele’s more ardent 
champions seek to ignore the fact,* it should also be * 
remembered that the work of an incomparable history- 
painter 18 not vitiated by his imperfect sympathy with 
a single figure. „ 

Against Mr. Thackeray’s sketch t'ho charge t/f im- . 
perfect sympathy cannot be made with equal force. His 
picture of Steele, graced with all the charm of his 
matchless style, afid set in ,tho most picturesque 
eightegnth-century framework, has one incalculable 
advantage, after which the painstaking biographer, 
testing, searching,^ correcting, comparing, Siowever 
minutely and laboriously, may pant in vain. It is 
alive. It i^ a real Steele that he puts before us,—as 
rea^ a Steele as he who in Esmoiid likbns Lady Castle- 
wood to Niobe and Sigismundd, or expimnsathe battle 
of Blenheim to Mr. Addison in his gafret^iat the 
Haymarket. But its strength is also its weaknesdJSiar 
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the Steele of the hiogi’apher is sacrificed to the Steele 
of the novelist. For example, Jft. Thackeray draws 
in his lecture a moisf delightful, and, as he atimits, 
imaginaty picture of Steele’s school-days. This, re¬ 
garded as fiqtion, iS perfectly legitimate". Ueganled 
as biography, it is imiio.ssible not to sih* that it is based 
upon the old Ix'lief that Steele was some three or four 
years younger than*Addison, whereas he was 8om<> 
weeks his senior. I’lwbably, too, it would have modi¬ 
fied Mr. Thaflkeray’s account if he had known that 
the damning of the Li/imj IjOi-fr was not the cauA^ of 
Steele’s ceasing tto write for the stage; and wlien he 
8])eaksof his hand Ix'ing torj carele.ss to gri|H'the golden 
opportunity of the Ilnnoverian*Vuccession, it would 
have be("n more accnralc" to say that tliere was no 
golden opportuni^ to gripe. 'I’hat he was never a 
cornet in the Horse (iuanls,*nnd never, ncc<|pding to 
the latest information, could have Is'cn n'viewed by- 
King Williai* iiir that capacity, are trifles that neeil 
not bh insisted on. The real drawback of the whole 
jiresentment, admimble as it is, lies in the fact that 
it seems to have Is'en conceived under the domina¬ 
tion of that disastronsrf jmor Dick ^of Addison. Doing 
justice to Steele's generosity, kindliness, aniiabjlity. it 
leaves ujion us the impression that he was weakiT, 
frailpr, fhore fallible than the evicjpnce wamints. .So 
strong, however, is the Jiold which Jfr. 'riiackeniy's 
Steele has taken upon the popular fancy, that it would 
now be difficult'to displace it. It is very vivid, wry 
human,*a»d in most Essentials could scarcely be dis- 
proved| N8r does the present writer propose to^ittempt 
UMifTgraceless wd ungrateful ta.sk. But in supplement 
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to the foregoing pages—pages in which Steele has been 
allowed, as far as possible, to exhilbit himself to the reader 
—it is needful to linger for a fetv moments upon one or 
two points of liis character and career which Ivave only 
been referred to incidentally. ‘ . 

• One of the most recurrent topics in flic story of his 
life is his liabitual want of money, and it is not a 
worshipful one. For a ‘ ChristiAn Hero ’ and Captain 
of Fusileers—for ‘ the pink and pride of chivalry to 
turn pale before a writ,’ as ]\fr. Thackofay put# it, is 
certninly undignified. Nevertheless, while admitting 
the impeachment, it cannot but be ^•emembered that 
there were also some cxtwpiating circumstances. Im- 
])rovidence, not prodigality, was iSteele’s error; and it 
was fostered by the conditions of his education and th# 
uncertainty of his means. In his*childhood he had* 
been » ^■jxmdent, owing> his ‘ being,’ as he says, to the 
charity of ri'latives. Until his first marriage in 1705,' 
when lui was thirty-four, ho must ,ha\e been a dis¬ 
tinctly needy man. His pay as an ensign and captain 
could not have bt'en large ; ho apparently received little 
or nothing from Lord Cutts in the way of money; and 
his first three plays'brought hiiQ no substantial returns. 
No jxigt that he afterwards held was long retained. His 
small salary as Gentleman-AVaiter, with the subsequent 
pension, only Instep about seven yenre. His Gazetteer- 
ship he held for three yeara; his Commissionership of 
Stamps endured no longer; and it was but for a few 
mouths that he enjoyed these offices ttigether. Of his 

• u 

V 

* See pp. 60-1. It is most likclf that the matrie^e took place 
before A^ust in this year, when Steele, writing to Lord Cnft^ refers 
to his prospects in the West Indies. 
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Barbadop.s projterty jvt* have no fnistwortliy particu¬ 
lars; butnfc seems to have Ijeen j»iS^ntly o>fer-estimated. 
Probably his second \vife*K i>ro|K'rty was also less than 
is supi^sed.—it is stated iixliflerently us four, five, and 
si.v hundnsl a year,—and after herdt*ath, it pii'sumably 
went»to his childrioi. His most definiti* iiu’oine»wus* 
derived from Hniry l.aiie ; but this, diiriii;^ a yeim, was 
intermitted: and Iff that time lie had lon;f Is'cn em- 
liarrassed. Then' remain his allowances as a Cominis- 
sionfr in Scotland, his si-cret si-rvici" money, his literary 
and other Occasional ;'ains. 'I'liese, in the a;^f(rO;pite, 
amounted to aalar^e sum. Ihit as a source of settled 
income they must have Js'eii jirofoundly uncertain, 
(iovernmeiit ]myments were no? tla-n made with the 
repilarity and pri'cision of th<> jiresent day; and all 
Steele’s receipts,*from whatever sourc(‘, seem to have 
lieen liable to p-culiar duties* iliscounf s and dfift^’backs. 
To a prudent man this kind of revenue would Is* dis¬ 
comforting ; ^o iMi imprudent man, generous by nature, 
andfhvish with the o|K'n-handedness of those who have 
long lieen imjKiverished, it ivas disastrous. 'I'he inaiwel 
is, that with his idiosyncrasy, and his ever-pn)j«>cting 
bruin, Stinde’s liabilikies w'ere not, in the end, more 
considerable. His fellow-countryman, (ioldsmith, with¬ 
out a family, mauagisl to leave a debt of two thousand 
pomidif Ix'hifid him. .Steele owe^ nearly double this 
sum, but he had discharged it ls*fore In* died. 

More tlinn one anecdote is told in connection with 
what Johnson* rotundly styles his ‘ imprudenc* of 
genero»tf, or vanity of profusion.’ For one of these 
John8%n is himself the popular authority, audit is re- 
p^ed in Bogwell. Steele, as we know, had ^borrowed 
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1,OOOL of Addison, which he had repaid.' At some 
later period lie borrowed another lOOZ., which Addison, 
so the story goes, reclaimed liy an execution, a course 
which has been variously criticised. In a brtlliantly 
improvised passage, concocted from one of-Steele’s 
’ letters to his wife and tlie account of the bamjuet at 
the Censorium, Lord Macaulay accepts and defends 
Addison’s procedure. ‘ Few private transactions which' 
took place a hundred and twenty years ago ’—he says— 

‘ are proved by stronger evidence; ’ ai(d it millt be 
admitted that the story was freely circulated. Johnson 
said it was ‘ known to all who were ■acquainted with 
the literary history of the period,’ which, seeing the 
confusion a small facff'has imported into his own story 
of the sale of the Vicar af Wahcjicld, can scarcely b^ 
regarded ns conclusive. But when iilalone questioned 
him splicjially as to his Authority, he said he had re¬ 
ceived the story from Savage, to whom Steele had 
•elated it with tears in his eyes. Better security than 
•/hat of Savage, with whom Steele had quan’elled, ftight . 
•easonably be asked for. But the story was confirmed 
o Johnson by Benjamin Victor the dmmatist, who had 
t from Wilks, Steele’s own colleague. Burke, too, told 
Josweli that ho had heard it from Lady Dorothea 
’rimrose, of whom it was alleged (though inexorable 
Ir. Croker questioivid the fact) that she Ifad lived long 
nough to know Steele personally; and Hawkins too 
nd heard it from a i)er8on, who heard it from Hooke 
r the Homan History, who, in his turn, heard it from 
Ope. The most direct account of the incident is coq- 
>ined ia a letter to Garrick from Johnson’s informant 

Ow 
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Victor, who received it a second time from Stwle himself. 
Victor’s ve«ion was to the eflt>ct, >lmt on the forfeiture 
of the bond for the inoiu^’, Addison’s attorney enfora*d 
it by a sale, and tliat'tlie surplus was remitted to iStwlo 
with a.'genk'el’ lifter (‘genteel’ in those days still 
meant ‘ genf^unaiTly’) warning him against a way of* 
living which ^ust innt in his inevitable ruin. Steele, 
•Victor alleges, confi«ijed this story. ‘ He told me, it 
was literally true—an^l that he received it [? the letter] 
as lie lx*lio\%l it was meant by his friend, /« <(‘i him, 
servin'.' Hut the anecdote naturally plea.ses mtilher 
tlje advocates o]| Steele nor the advocates of Addison; 

and were it not for N'ictor’s narrative, tin- most conve- 

• 

nient solution would lx- that snjfgesled by Dr. 'riioiims 
.Sheridan, wh(» regarded Adtlison s execution as simply 
put in to screen Mteele’s g(X)ds from other creditora. In 
any ca.si^ no breach st'enis to have been mady bet w«s-n 
the friends on this account. 

The storv^of^the Ixmd, as we have seen, was ri-luted 
by v*rious )H*rsohs. Hut then* are some other anecdotes 
which seem to nvst exclusively on the authority of 
Savage, and must bear all the disadvantage's of that 
dubious origin.’^ Oniy, he told .Jollnson, Sir llichanl, in 
order to keep out of the way of his creelitorSj carried 

* Victor’s Ori/jihitf etc., 1776« i. 329. Vjrt<ir, it iimy Im? 

n^ys thomtiiount w!ts Uuthc wrot<* his l(;tt<*r In 1702, 

lonf after his interview with btccle, whieft hr* plaecn In 1723. 

• • It was always clanfrcrf>i» to trust him [Saviij^r*]/—sayn Jr>hn* 
son, —* because he considcrcrl himself an discliar^l by the OiKt 
quarrel from all tits of honour or gratiturlc, and would betray^hose 
secrets nvhich in the warmth of conhdcnce had been imt>arted to 
him.* Agfig, * when he loved any man, he 8U|i]ircMed all his faults; 
and, wIen he had been offended by him, concealed alt Ills virtues.’ 

<lf Sarage.^ 
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him (Savage) in his coach to a petty tavern near Hyde 
Park Comer, .kept likn hard at Work all day .writing to 
his dictation, and finally sent liiin 'out to sell the MS. to 
pay for the dinner which they had 6aten. Upon another 
occasion, said Savage, being embarrassed by a number 
of bailiffs, when he was about to give a party, Steele 
hit upon the brilliant expedient' of putting them into 
his livery, and so managed succes^Snlly to carry out his ■ 
entertainment. A (/»(wit-colour i§ given to the story 
by the fact that it seems to be referred to in Examiner 
No. 11, which attacks Steele as Mr. Tatlef. ‘ I have 
heard of a certain Illustrious Person,^, who having a 
Guard du, Coi-jm, that forc’d their Attendance upon him, 
put them into a Livery, and maintain’d them as his 
Servants: Thus answering that famous Question, Quig > 
custodiet ipnus Cnstodes ? For In*, I t’nink, might pro¬ 
perly Invssid to keep his Keepers, in Ewjlixh at least, if 
not in L((lin.’ I'inally, a third of Savage’s stories (or 
fables) relates how he, Steele, and Anibrpse Phillips, 
issuing one evening from a tavern in Gerrard Street, 
were warned by a friendly tradesman that there were 
bailiffs on the watch. Instantly all the three com¬ 
panions rushed off different ways as if smitten by a 
sudden panic. These ana appear in most lives of 
Steele, and cannot well bti omitted from any account of 
him. But for biographical purposes no great impo.'tanee 
need bo attached to tliem, as tliey are based upon un¬ 
satisfactory evidence. 

Closely connected with the careless good-fellowship 
which they betoken, is another infirmity, of, Steele, 
upon which, perhaps, too much stress has ueeivlaid. 
Sis kindlpr gn*garious nature easily seduced him ihtov. 
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<»nvivial c‘xcc88t*s, wliich in liia soln'r monionta no on« 
deplored more than hilnself, and Ids ref^rets and r«'- 
solutions often find tlieir (placv in his missives to his 
wife. B*it it do(?s nofseem that he was in any sens*' a 
.drunkartl, still less that he was what is railed a hard 
drinker Sn^f evi?lenc<> as exists nit her tends to sltpw 
that, like inan^ imimUive and excitable ]S‘rs<ms, he 

* was easily att'e^ed l)jr ^wine. In any case, his frailty 
in this way can scarc^jly bi- reeanh-d as exceptional. 
In da^ wheft,Harley went reeling into the prea<'nci* 
of Queen Ainie, when Holinglmike ‘ dntnk like a fish,’ 
when Swift left.the Catonic .\ddison ‘ half-finldleil,’ 
and was hiinsidf ‘ sick all night' alter su|)]M'r at Ijtml 
Mountjoy's, it is alisnnl to hold Sfj*ide, who was wariniT- 
Uearted than any of them, up to s]>i'ciid reprobation 

• la-cause he tells hm wife in a private letter that he has 
‘ la-en a little intemperate, and,discom|Misi-d witji jt.’ It 
would Ik- sufficient to leave this subject here. Hut the 
following extract Jrom a letter of Dr. Iloadly, printed 
by Nishols, is so Vhanicteristic of St<s-Ii-'s g<H)d and bad 
qualities that it deserves repriKluction : 

‘ My father, whi-n Bishop of Bangrir, wa-s, by invibition, 
present at one of the W|fig miHitings’ln-ld at the TrumiK-t 
in Shoe Lone [liShire Lane] where Sir Uidianl, in his zeal, 
rather expose*! himself, having the <louble duty of flie day 
upon higi, os yell to celchrat*' the immortal memory of 
Kin^ William, it iK-ing the 4th of N'kvf-mls'r, as to drink 
his friend Addison up to csnversation-pitch, who8<! phleg¬ 
matic constitution was hanlly warmed for society by that 
time Steele was not tit for it. Two remarkable ciraim- 
stances Ikop^icned. John Sly,' the hatter, of facetious 
* Jol& Sly, * Haberdasher of Hats and Tobaoconist,*'- U often 
SHUUoned in the ^ipretator. He died in 1*21) 
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memory, was in the house ; and, when pretty mellow, took' 
it into his head to ceme into the Company up^n his knees, 
with a tankard of ale in his.haud, to drink ofl' to the 
immortal memory, and to retire ,in the same manner. 
Steele, sitting next my Father, wliispered him. Do laugh ; 
it is humanity to latigh. Sir Richard in th^evenflig, being 
too*much in the same condition, was put into a clAir and 
sent home. Nothing would servo him but^eing carried to 
the Bishop of Bangor’s, late as it was. However, the chair¬ 
men carried him homo, and got him up stairs, when his 
great complaisance would wait on them do'vhstairs^avhich 
ho- djfl, and then was got quietly to bed.’ , 

Next day came a letter to Hoadl_, containing the 
following apologetic couplet;— 

ft • 

‘ Virtue with so much ease on Bangor sits, 

All faults he pardons, though he none commits.’ 

Thjp^necdote, with its sequel, goes far to illustrate 
that strange medley, Steele’s character. All his lifetime 
ho seems to have presented the spectacle pf a weak will 
contending with an honest purpose; and to^have 
prompted in the critical that endless and inevitable 
comparison of his precepts and his practice which had 
assailed him in his capacity of ‘Christian Hero.’ The 
reconciliation of religion and breeding,—the enabling 
men ‘ to go to Heaven with a very good mien ’—which 
ho strove to effect i^ his writings, howewr edifying on 
paper, became, when exemplified in his own person, a 
doctrine of .uncertain sound, resulting in a rather la- 
mei|table failure to make the best of bath worlds. By 
his words, by those ‘ordinary ndes of right jeason,’ to 
which he is so fond of appealing, ho is constttiUy on the 
right side; by his actions he is as persistently on*thg 
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wronjf. Yet he was not in the least an liy|)ocrit«. 
Mawworni »r Tartnffe niiglit affirm tfiat they*hail written 
those pious entries iil his <liary, or comjwsed tliose 
prayers which appear among his jjapers; but they would 
hardly have ponied ot jirepared them, ns he did, to l)e 
seen awl read 1)y no oiu*. His lovi- and reverence Tor 
virtue were, jw liipe Siiiif, real. Hut his quick enthusiasm 
Mul his impressible teifliaTnment often betniyisl him into 
actions and landed him«n dilemmas which meaner men 
wouldahave eiihily avoide(l. Jlost of his faults are to la* 
traced to this* cause. Hut along with those fnuittf he 
had conspicuous wi‘rits. With all his inconsistency, he 
is stningely consistent in soiw things. In his first l)ook, 
in his plays, in his e.ssays, he Imli always one end in 
view,—the improvement of human nature and the re- 
•forraation of sfK'ietj?. In politics, when so many were 
changing sides, he never waven-d in his prineiplesj flor, at 
a time when the tone of jwlitical morality was notoriously 
low, does he s*‘<^n tiver to have sacrific<‘d his opinions to 
his int«ri‘sts. Ho was iinswen’ing in his loyalty to his 
friends; ho wjvs the most loving of fathers; and, in 
days wlii'n marriage was a lighter tie than now, his 
' devotion to his wife may be called rotnantic. Then; 
■ have been wiser, stronger, greater men. Hut many 
a strong man would have la-en stronger for a touch 
of Ste«lo« induigent sympathy; niaq|- a gnait man has 
wanted his gr*nuino largenq,s8 of heart; many a wise 
man might learn something from his deep •and wide 
humanity. His Virtues redeemed his frailties. Ife 
was thordhghly amiable, "kindly, and generous. Faute 
dHarchan^ iFfaut aimer dex crdalurex imj/ur/aiteg.* 
^OfTiis work it may be said generally that his^ssays 
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alone survive. Upon the strength of his slender con¬ 
tribution t6 the Po’hticcd Miscellanies, and a few prologues • 
and occasional verses, it wotlld be impossible to set up , 
a claim for him as a poet, to which dignity, indeed, 
he never pretended.* His political pamphlets served 
the purposes of the hour, and, except’'to the, minute 
student of parliamentary hi^ory, og., the all-sifting 
biographer, are now unreadable. If they had never* 
formed part of his works at all, it would have been no 
loss, or rather it would have been a loss that the-absence 
of 'much of the scandal and obloquy they brought upon 
him would have amply atoned for. Let us assume for 
a moment that Addison,, by championing the Whigs, 
had exposed himself'to such an attack as Tohtfs Cha¬ 
racter. How all the Grub Street of Mauleys and Oldis- 
worths would have aired its vefial virtue over hi» 
putting an execution into a friend’s house,—over his 
fondness for flattery, his oratorical shortcomings, his 
splendid, unhappy marriage! But Add,ison was wise in 
his generation, and kept his head clear of tha4 ‘ cloud 
of poisonous flies.’ Steele, more eager, more reckless in 
‘ backing of his friends,’ blundered hopelessly into it; 
and his reputation has suffered accordingly. It is well' 
to rejpember how much that he would otherwise have 
escaped in the way of mere tittle-tattle and depreciation 
is due to that lucl^ess excursion into faction. • 

With regard to his plays little need be said in addi¬ 
tion to what is contained in an earlier chapter. To-day, 
iS not, like his political tracts, actually dead, they are 

9 

' Antieipation of the Pottkiimont Ciaraeter of Sij’itiokarA $teele, 
by Dr.'Thomas Rnndle, afterwards Bishop of Derry. Oorr. 

1809, U,^p. 690. • « 
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but faintly animate. Tliey were not,brillini\t sncceases 
in his own time, and they have never jMssed into the 
• repertory of tlie stage^ tIjo fact that their author so ■ 
willingly leaned upon the plot of a pn*<lecessor indicates 
his weak point ^ths lack of that constructive stagecraft 
which sfill seems to 1 h’ ope of the rait'st gifts of Englisli- 
^en. Another>^ifliculty with wliicli he struggled man- 
fiilly was his pniiseworflij- but debatable desire to import 
direct moral teaching info his work. Whether this can 
or shotfl'd b<‘ dijne, and whetlier Steele's attempt to^do 
it was chargf^able witli tin* blame of initiating the 
pestilent SentimeiTtal Drama of subseejnent years,—the 
‘mawkish drab of spurious hreecy who, in (larrick’s 
words, was to supjilant the Comic jiuse,—an* questions 
which it is needless to discuss here. It is suffici<'nt to 
bote that in Steele's ca.se the fusion of the puljiit and 
the stage was not satisfactorily*accomjilisluHl. Tn the 
dialogue, too. it maybe adniitt<'d with Chalmers that he 
is ‘ sometimes t(^liq|Bs.’ ‘ He wants the (piick repartee 
of Con^twe; and, though possessed of humour, falls 
into the style rather of an essay than a drama.’ Still it 
was impossible that so lively a hunioujist, and so pene¬ 
trating an observer, coiHd fail entirely. As alrea<ly 
pointed out, his comedies contain several original Hke<!bh<-8 
of character, some of which liav<? fumishtKl hints to 
other hanfis, wlnle, in all of them, tliere are episodes 
—witness the little idyll 06 Tom and Phillis in the 
last chapter—which, it is safe to say, no'Body but 
Mr. Bickerstaff could have invented. * 

As a piwse writer Steele does not rank with the 
great ma^rs of English style. He claimed inde^ in 
^ to She Stoept to Om^er^ ^ 
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his capacity as a Tailw to nse^ ‘ common speech,’ to be 
even incoirect * if^need were, and it maybe added he’ 
sometimes abused this licehse* in a way that laid him* 
open to the merciless criticism of Swift and others, 
much of whose material is derived from, the .dissection 
of his parts of speech. Writing hastify in all* sorts of 
places to which the printer had traced -him, scribbling 
off an essay from his bed or at a coffee-hpuse table, 
bound at all hazards to supply the needful amount of 
‘ copy ’ for which the press was waitfeg, it must be , 
obvious that his method was the reverse of that of his 
fastidious colleague and contributor; who would often 
stop the press to insert ra conjunction or preposition. 
Hence his style is'frequently involved, and sometimes 
disfigured by words of which the sense seems but half- 
remembered. It is only when his subject stirs hin» 
stroifgiy that he attains to real elevation and dignity of 
diction. Now and then, the warmth of his feeling 
reaches its flashing-point; and the result is some su¬ 
premely happy phrase, such as the well-known ‘To 
love her is a liberal Education,’ which he applies to the 
Lady Elizabeth Hastings.’ As might be expected from' 
his emotional nature, his pathetic side is especially 
strong; but it is strong with all the defects of that 
nature,—that is to say, it is rather poignant and intense 
than fine or suggestive. He is not in the least ashamed 
of his tears; and when, wi^h Master Stephen, he monnts 
lus stool *10 be melancholy, he is for no half-measures in 
grief. He delights in highly-wrought situations, whicb 
he breaks off abruptly at the critical monsefit like the 
story of Clarinda and Chloe.* Somethhe3,<«s in the 
> teOer, No. 6. « nUL, No. 49. > Xkid., nS 
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case of the bridegroom ^ho dioots his bride bv accident,' 
he heighten8*the tragedy by a playfiii prelude. He is 
•at his beat when he^is depending wholly upon his 
personal Memories, as in the familiar paper upon his 
father’s death. • Tln^ character of his humour, too, is 
stronglj* influenced by his iiersonal diffvreniia. It hfw 
Jittle of pmctisSt^art or perceptive delicacy; but it is 
udifomily kindly, genial,»indulgent, recognising always 
that to ‘ step aside is htfman.’ An object is never so 
ludicrdfts but htf has somewhere a subordinate stroke to 
show that though he is laughing, there is nothihg 
malicious in his mirth. Nay, so much compassion has 
he for the frailties of his fellotv-creatures, that he often 
seems to be satirising himself moA; than others, and 
smiling—a little ruefully perhaps—at his own weak- 
hesses rather than af theirs. His humcuir, in short, has 
the prevailing characteristics of his genius, -it i# Spon¬ 
taneous and genuine, but often loose and ill-considered 
in expression. Still^t is so cheerful and gtjod-natured, so 
ftnnk dhd manly, that one is often tempted to echo the 
declaration of Leigh Hunt—‘ 1 pn^fer o[)en-hearted 
Steele with all his faults to Addison with all his 
essays.’ • 

Steele’s manner was, in truth, the reverse of Addi¬ 
son’s. In the one the man of the world predominated— 
in the pthtr the %ian of letters. While Addison allows 
his impressions to crystallise round some recollection 
fitim Castiglione or Heylyn, Steele, with his eye on the 
object, sketches wKat he sees among his fellows. He 
ii sensitivl about his cls^ to ‘scholarship;’ bnt his 
zange of*reading is restricted, and his real bo^ is 
’ Toiler, Ko. 82. 
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human nature. He is an excellent critic of a common- 
sense type,’ and wHfeh he speaks of an author or picture 
it is with intelligent sympathy I'ather than with science. 
Concerning the stage he is a thoroughly trustworthy 
authority, because he knew the boards and the actors,, 
and cared little for the unities. His haoits of life pre¬ 
cluded him from research and' the slow elaboration of 
masterpieces; and much of hig -work must have been* 
the mere tour de force of a quick apprehension or a 
ready pen. He teems with ideas and su^estions«rising 
from his daily experiences; but they are the result 
rather of his observations than of his ’•eflections. None 
of his little stories are originated by himself, but are 
simply the result of a quick imagination playing about an 
incident which he has heard yesterday, or read to-day. 
Valentine ivuvi Unnion, Inhle and Yarico, the Goi-nwhf 
I/wowj the Murdm- of Mre. Eustace are all of this kind, 
and even the charming episode of Brnnetta and Phillis, 
which had been thought to be suggested by a passage 
in Pepys, now proves to be a graceful paraphrase of a 
real Barbadian tragedy.' It was this actuality of sug¬ 
gestion, coupled with his native bias towards the hor¬ 
tatory and didactic, which prompted so many ‘moral 
essajjp’ among his papers. One sees that to string 
togetlier a series of precepts, or rather to fuse them 
in the warmth of quick-kindled enthusiasm, was_ easier 
to him, and more suited |o his opportunities, than to 
build upfhis work by lingering touches. His utter¬ 
ances on Charity, Benevolence, Praise, Flattery, Di»- 

• Wait Indian Quarterly, 1886, i. pt. ill., wijiSh contains an 
intereUtinj; artido by Ur. N. Darnell Davis on' The SpeotAot^i Essays 
relating to the West Indies.’ 
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tinction, Ambition, and the like, are admirable lay- 
sermons, fuH of a noble and earnest ^incerit;^. But his 
native vein is the study of humanity, and upon this he 
delights to exhaust the resources of his getyal humour, 
his wit, .his ^illerj- and his playfulness. Tim world 
about him, not always a veiy n'putable world, but ane 
of considerab^extent'and variety,—this is what ho 
Shows us, this 18 wluft.«he laughs with and at, this is 
what he strives to conquer by tlio light artillery of ridi¬ 
cule. a-Of his*domestic pieces, we have already given 
sufficient incMcation, and we have also suflicientlj»ex- 
hibited his skill an character-drawing. Wo shall con¬ 
clude by a coujile of sketclys, one playfully satirical, 
the other wholly playful. Both (Irt* pictures of women, 
of whom Steele wrote with an insight, an a 4 lmirntion, an 
honesty and a chfi'alry which should for ever entitle 
him to the gratitude of the ‘ Beautiful Sex.’ yhe first 
is a picture of a coquette from TaHcr No. 27 :— 

‘ As a Raktf ayoiig Men is the Man who lives in the 
constat Abuse of his lieason, so a Coquet among Women 
is one who lives in continual Mis-application of her Beauty. 
The chief of all whom I have the Honour to las acquainted 
with, is pretty Mrs. Toxs^ 8 ho is ever^n Practice of some- 
thuig which disfigures her, and takes from her Charms; 
tho’ all she does tends to a contrary Eflect. fAe has 
natural!a verjj agreeable Voice and Utterance, which she 
has Chang’d for the prettiest Lisp imaginable. 8 he sees, 
what she has a Mind to see,•at half a Mile Distance); but 
poring with her !^es half shut at every one sHe passes by, 
she believes much more becoming. The Cupid on her Fen 
and she {ia^e their Eyes full on each other, all the Time in 
which Aey are not both in Motion. Whenever h» Eye ia 
tomtl from that dear Object, you may have a Glance and 
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your Bow, if she is in Humour, return’d as civily as you 
make it; but that mMt- not be in the Presense of a Mai^ 
of greater Quality : Pof Mrs. ’Tom is so thoroughly well 
bred, that the chief Person present has all her Regards. 
And she, wh6 giggles at Divine Service, and laughs at her 
very Mother, can compose her self at< tho Approach of a 
Ma& of a good Estate.’ 

X 

The second is from Tatl&r JJo. 34. After relating 
how Damia and Clidamira (‘ I assure you Women of 
Distinction ’) have appealed to him to decide uponstheir 
rival»claims to be ‘ very pretty,’ he continues:— 

• ‘ To put ’em to the Tryal, Look ye, fcUid I, I must not 
rashly give my Judgment in Matters of this Importance ; 
pray let me see you dknce : I play upon the Kit. They 
immediately fell back to the lower End of the Room. You 
may be sure they curt’sy’d low enough*'to me : But they 
began. ^ Never were Two in the World so equally match’d, 
and both Scholars to my Name-sake Isaac,^ Never was 
Man in so dangerous a Condition as my self, when they 
began to expand their Charms. Oh ! Lddies, Ladies^cry’d 
I, not half that Air, you’ll fire the House. Both smil’d ; 
for by the by, there’s no carrying a Metaphor too far, when 
a Lady’s Charms arq spoke of. Some body, I think, has 
call’d a fine Woman dancing, C Brandish’d Torch of 
Beauty.^ These Rivals mov’d with such an agreeable 
Freedom, that you would believe their Gesture was the 

b ” * . 

* A famous dancing-raster:— 

‘And Itaao't Rigadoon°shall live as long 
As Haphael's painting, or as Virgins song.’ 

*‘^his reference, which seems to have escaped the annotatoxa 
is evidently*to Waller’s song beginning— 

a* Behold the brand of beauty tost I 

See, how the motion doth dilate the flame t 
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necessary Effects of the Musick, and not the Product of 
^kill and Practice. Now ClidamirdfiucaB on with a Crowd 
of Graces, and demanded «ny Judgdtent witli so sweet an 
Air— put she had no sooner carried it, but«i>am«<i made 
her utterly forgot by a gentle sinking, and a I^gadoon Step. 
The Contest Held a* full half Hour ; and I protest, I saw. 
no manner of Differenc^in their Perfections, till they &me 
up together, a^ expecte<l my Sentence. Look ye Ladies, 
said I, I see no Differenc*) in the least in your Performance; 
but you Clidntnira seenf to bo so well satisfied that I shall 
deteAiine for*you, that I must give it to Damia, who 
stands with Sb much Ditlidence and Fear, after showing an 
equal Merit to w)^t she pretends to. Therefore, Clidainim, 
you are a pretty ; but Ddmuij you are a very pretty Lady. 
For, said I, Beauty loses its Forse, if not accompanied 
with Modesty. She that has an humlile Opinion of her self, 


will have every Ijody’s Applause, Iiecause she does not ex¬ 
pect it; wliile the vain Creature loses Approiiation, through 
too great a Sense of deserving il.’ * 


‘ The Ent^tmnment to lie concluded with a Dance,’ 
say t^e Queen .Amne playbills. It is with a dance that 
we end our study of Queen Anne’s essayist. 
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Hunter, Colonel, 90 and nete^ 
Hurd, Dr, 113 ^ 
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IICPORTANCS 

IHPOSTASCB of Dunkirk eon- 
Hder'd, 165, 168 and note 
Importance' of Buardian 
eontidered. Swift’s, 11^ 106, 
166 » 
ImtruAion* to Vanderbank, 
Blacitmore’s, 97 
Iionnde, Mr. Vestor? 138 note, 
165,166 

N . 

JGBVAS the painter, 89, !fl<, 99 
JohnTutchhit Ohofttnilikhard 
tjfecle, 168», 


KECK, Mrs., 193^4 
Kempcnfclt, Colonel, 139 
Kidney, Mr. Humphrey. 9,t, 90., 
123 

King, Edwawl (‘ Toby ’), 167 
Kit-Cat Club, 51-4 


LADIES Library, 86, 139, 179, 
181 

Lanixlowne, Lord, 161 
Letter from a Country M'hiy, 

H4 

Letter from a Country iVkig, 
second, 168 

Letter from Dr. Andrea Tripe, 
176 note 

Letter retpectlny DiUfoPprt- 
Tenting Sehiem, 177 
Letters of Steele, 7, 9, 66, 61, 
66 , 67, 68, 71, 72, 73, 74, 75, 
78,»77, 78,»79, 80, 81, 88, 
*131-2, 163, 204 
Lewis, Erasmus, 118,119,14£ 

• little Dickey,’ 199 note, 216 


Loier, 177, 187 , 

Lueine, Mrs. Manley’s, 49 
Lnenfiuttione of Itaae Bicker- 

CgiM Loter; or, the Ladta 
^fUmdMp, 37-41, 206 


PABSEbt, , 

MacIclay, Lord, on Steele, 

;y6-6, 220 

Manley, Mrs! De Ja Riviere, 
17, 48-9,131, 132 HOtre, 133 
andmte, 1|6, 168, 159, 168 
note I 

Marlborougl? Duke of, 188, 
197, 203 

Martin, Mr. H., 189 • * 

Maynwaring, Arthur, 67, 118, 
120 , 121, 126 

Memoinof fJurope {New Ata- 
lantie), 133 

Meredith, Royston, 179 

* Miss,’ The term, 61 and note 

Mont^u, Edward Wortley, 
126, 129 • 

Montagu, laidj Marf Wortley, 
63, 126 

Moore, Mr. William, 170 
•‘Multiplication TabU;,’ 147 


NATIOS a fhmily, i, 203 
NichoU, John, 4. 69, 61, 148 
Norris, llenry, 3Wl99 note 
Nottingham, Lord (Dismal), 
168 

Nutt, Richard, the printer, 78, 
130 


Oldfield, Mrs., 36, 41, 209 
Olilisworth, 168, 169 note 
OU Whig, Addison’s, 199 and 
note 

Ormond, James Sutler, 6rst 
, Duke of, 3, 6 
Ormond, second Duke of, 8, 
t4, 40 

Ousley, Miss, 197 


Paokihotom, or PaUngton, 
Sir John, 189 

Paradise Bow, Honse in, 187 
Parker, Mr., of Mgrton, 11,12 
Parnell, 166 
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Partridge, John, the astrologer, 
91-2 

Peer, Mr. William, 33 m>U 
Peerage Bill, The, 200 
Penkethman, Mr, 41,101 
Penniouik, Alex^jder, 190 
Penny Post, The, 76 note 
Philips, Ambrose, 166 
PleMHn, Tlie, 199 
Poetioat Miteellanlei, 179 
Pope, Alexander, 142,149,160, 
164,166 

Portraits of Steele, 213-14 
Pomel the Piippet-Shon'-Man, 
Hietory of, VI \ note 
Pretent a^O'Io of ^Vit, Gay’s, 
123, 126 note 
Pringle, E., 83 
Prooetnon, The, 16-18, 179 
Project for the Advanoei/ient of. 
Religion, etc.. Swift’s, ^1, 
174 

Prologne to the Unirenlty of 
Orforil, 46, 87 

Propoml /p Correcting the 
English Tfkgw, Swift’s, 166 
note 

Puhliok Spirit of the Whigs, 
Swift’s, 172 


Kamsat, Allan, 190 
Reader, The, 177, 187 
•Bivella’ (Mrs. Manley), 1S3 
Roper, Abel, of the Post-Boy, 
147, 167 

Bundle, Dr.‘Thomas, 226 note 


St. James’s Street, House Sn, 
187 

Satyr against iVit, Black- 
more’s, 19 

BavagW Kohard, 197, 220, 221 
and note, 222 
School cf Action, The, 209 
Scurlook, Miss Mary, 69, 61, 
64 (see • Steele, Mrs.’) 


Scurlook, Mrs., 64, 71, 84,149,, 
163 ' 

Sedley, Sir Chiles, 148 
Selkirk, Alexander, 170 note 
Sentry, Captain, 136-^ 
Sheridan, Dr. Thomas, 221 
Short View, Coljier’s, 31 
Sly, John, 223 “ p 

Solly, Mr. Edward, 16 
Spectator, TheA^Tl, 134-44 
Spinster, Thf 203 
Stacey, John, Usher at Charter- 
hoHise, 6 

Steele, Dr. W. E*i 2 
—, Elirabeth, 129, 193, 204, 
211,212 « 

—, Eugene, 148, 162 note, 187, 
192, 193, TiO 
—, Lady, 188, 189, 192-7 
' —, Mary, 193, 204, 211 
—, Mrs. (‘Prue’), 69-87, 127, 
130, 148, 149, 162, 179, 184 
(see ‘ Steple, Lady ’) 

—, Richard, birth, 1-2 : pa¬ 
rentage, 2-4 ; admitted to 
Charterhouse, 6; elected to 
Christ Church, Oxford, 6; 
matriculates, ,3; postmaster 
at Mertoh 10; enters the 
army, 13; The Prooessien,15 ; 
Secretary to Lord Cutts, 17, 
18; Ensign in the Guards, 
18; Captain of Fusileers, 
19 ; attacks Blackmore, ib. ; 
Christian Hero, 21-7; his 
duel, 28-9; Funeral, 29-30, 
. 32-7 ; Lying Lorer, 37-41; 

Tender Husband, 41-6; in¬ 
termission 01 plays, ’ 45-7; 
Prologue to the Unirersity 
• a<f Oxford, 46, 87; at Land- 
guard Fort,48;chemicalmi8- 
advcntures,,48-60; first wife, 
60-1, 213 note-, men^ber of 
Kit-Cat Club; 61-4e gentle¬ 
man-waiter to Prii-ce Gairge, 
64; gazetteer, ibid,-, seoc^ 
wife, 68; love-letters, 61-81 ; 
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■eooBd marriage, 68-9 i takea 
house in pury Street, *69 \ 
loses his gentleywi-wa^r- 
ship, 82; meahs, 84-5; 
for 92-126; commi»ioner 
<#t’8taAp8,Ur; loses garet- 
teership, 118 \Spe<sta*or;}^\- 
46 ; EnglUnman i • Thnnhs 
to tile Duke of Marlborough, 

144 : •Multi|%ationTame, 

147; moves to%BIooni|bury 
Square, 148; cottage s at 
Haverstock Hill, tfoW.; Gfar- 
diqg, 165-6.|i quarrel vfitli 
SrTO. 169-62^ resigns 00m- 
missionershlp of stamps ana 
pension as gentleman-waiU‘r, 
162-3; publish# Ouardinn 
No. 128 on file Demolition 
of Dunkirk, 164 ; M.P. for 
Stockbridge, 165 ; Imixrrt- 
anee of Dunkirk comidrrd, 

16S; Dngluhma^. 169 ; 
Critit. 170; expellc*! tbo 
House. 175; le^or, 177; 
Ileadvr. ibid. ; proiwscs to 
write story of Marlborough s 
campaigns, tjid. ; Ibmuh 
Eccletiaftieal Jlifory, ibtd.; 
Zititer concerning the Oroirth 
of SohUm, ibid. ; French 
fhith, etc., ibid.; new ap¬ 
pointments, 178 ; A}tolngy, 
ibid.; PoHieal MieeeUaiwi, 
179; Ladice Library, im .; 
Patentee of Drury lane 
Theatre, 181-4 ; M.P. for 
Borougtibridgw. i knight¬ 
ed, iHd. ; ^quet at the 
Censorium, 184-6; Account 
of the Roman Cathohehe. 
Religion, 186; FSagliek^d 
(vol. ii.). 188;,7’<m>» IVitt, 
Tea-Table, ChU-Chat. HM .; 
AddiA)!^ Drummer, imd. ; 
ooBiMilBsio§eT In Scotland, 
4^7; Fish Pool, 192; death 
- of^fe, 196; at Blenheim, 


TIBOALb , , 

198? IHehoian, 199; IddUr 
ooo Peerage pM, 200; 
oTri-. 202 ; Sjrineter, 

Crieie of Property, iWA; 
AWfoa a fkmily, IWAj 
Addison's prummer, 2nd 
(slit., 2t)5 ; ^I.P. for Wend- 
over, 206 ; Conedeue Latere,^ 
206-9; unfinished playm 909; 
leaves London, 210; death, 
211; portraits, 213-4; Mac¬ 
aulay on, 215-0; Thackeray, 
216-7; want of money, 218- 
U; Addison’s bond, 219-21; 
anecdotes, 221-2; good- 
fellowship, 222-4; xharso- 
ter, 221 -5; work, 2|5-38 
Steele, Hichard, senior, 2 and 
note, 3, 8 

—, Richard (Steele’s son), 

• 1<29 

William, 2 note 
—, —, 5 note 

Steeleide, The, IJtcy’s. 176 note 
Steimey, Oeorge, 55^66 
* Stretch, Mrs. Marfarot, 60-1 
Sunderland, Ivord, 57,118, 117, 
199, 212 

Swift, 47, 89, 90. 91, 92, 102, 
117, 118, 119. 120, 121, 122, 
127, 128, 129, 183, 143, 144, 
145, 147, 161, 152. 167, 168, 
159, 100, 101, 162, 166, 106, 
168, 171, 172, 173 and note, 
174, 175, 176 nefe, 201, 210 


IkTLER, The, 92-126 
li-a Table, The, 188 
Tenter ijfutband ; or, the Ae- 
compliehed fholt, 41-6 
Thackeray o^ Steele, 218, 
216-7, 218 

Theatre, The, 202, 203 • • 
TickeU. 21,184, 140, 141, 166, 
184,206 

Tisdall, Dr. WffllaOl, 128 and 
note 
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Tonson, Jacob, 61 
—, —, janior, 143,146 
Tmen Eclogue, 176 note 
Town Taik, 186,188 
Tr^on, Eowlani 79,82 and note 
Tugghe, M., 164,166,186 
Twlsden, Captatu, 102 


* 

IJNDBKHILI,, Cave, 3 


Vandeput, Mrs., 129 
Verbruggen, Mrs., 36 
Victor, Benjamin, 211,220,221 


' WILLS 

Vindication trf Itaac Sieier- 
ttaff. Swift’s, 96 

WAasTAFPB, Dr. William, 
168 

Walker, Dr. Thomas (T. W.), 6, 
143 r. • 

Warren, Mrs., 61, 62, 63; 69 
Wcisted, Leonard, 63,177 note 
Wharton, Tbdmas Earl of, 146 
WidoV, The Perverse, 137, •138, 
1-39 

WiKs, Robert, 36, 41, 181,186, 

188,220 t>' • , 

Wills, Mr. W. 1^, 3, 8, 9 note 
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